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CHAPTER I 



(i) ; 

I T was noon in the City of Londonj and the many- 
sided space on which look the Bank of England, 
tlie Royal Exchange and the Mansion House seethed 
as usual in a strangely disciplined confusion. The pave¬ 
ments bubbled like twisting streams; between the toppling 
omnibuses figures, hatless yet smartly dressed, dodged and 
turned; Jewish-looking persons, handsome and other¬ 
wise, moved briskly about and talked with gestures; pale 
women, trim and tired-looking, glanced this way and that 
on ihe edges' of the pavements; underground passage's 
discharged continual groups and units; taxi-cabs Sooted 
and slipped by; policemen held up hands, droppeddhem 
again and took two majestic steps; a grave person in 
a swallow-tail coat of the colour of crushed strawberry 
eyed the crowd from the pavement in front of the Bank; 
the visible world roared and boiled and shifted without 
advance and withoutUetrogression;. and the invisible 
world of affairs beat steadily and orderly at this central 
heai’t of British commerce, under the cloudy' September 
■sky.;': ■ '■'■'■■'■' "■■■'^‘ 
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8 AN AVERAGE MAN , 

A large proportion of those who came and went so 
busily had every right to be there, Old men with grey 
beards, bright eyes and hooked noses; middle-aged men 
with hats on the backs of their heads, large waistcoats, 
and heavy watch-chains and tight trousers—persons of 
this kind, who care a great deal about money-making 
and nothing at all about anything else—who think in 
planes of moneys and investments—are, fperhaps, as 
harmlessly employed in the City as they could well be any¬ 
where; but there were young men there too; some 
bronzM with their summer holiday, some tvhite-faced 
from lack of it; some with the build of sobers, efect and 
smart; some lithe and quick as* athletes; S^lpie sturdy 
and square—these seemed extraordinarily out of place. 
Two, in particular, looked it, and felt it, and were actually 
saying it, as they came swiftly across from the direction 
of Threadneedle Street, &d made their way to their 
regular lunching-place round beyond the Exchange. ^ 

" I got back on Saturday,” said one; " only a fort¬ 
night-” 

"I got back last night," said the other. " Wouldn’t 
waste a Sunday in town.” 

They were two such young men as may be seen t\^enty 
times'over at such an hour and in such a place by any 
respectably intelligent observer, say, from the top of 
an omnibus in so long a time as that vehicle occupies 
in halting at the corner by the Bank. They were both 
top-hatted, both wore tightly-buttoned black morning- 
coats—one with a braid edging, and the other without— 
grey trousers,, well-pplished boots and white shirts. They 
walked briskly out of step, side by side, leaning slightly 
forwards, beginning sentences on one side of a perarabulant 
financier, and, after passing him, finishing them on tlie 
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other. Their hair waa beautifully brushed, and one- 
he that wore the braiding—was just now withdrawing 
from his sleeves the white paper sheaths with which he 
had protected his cuffs during the morning’s work. So 
far the differences were small; both followed precisely 
the proper convention; and even the differences that 
remained w^e not very startling. 

Reggie Ballard was the taller of the two, fair-com- 
plexioned and blue-eyed, not at all handsome, but quite 
whoIesome-Jooking. He lived with his mother and "sister 
at Wimbledon; he was twenty-two years of age, and 
had been The shippin'g-office of Jenner and Jenner 
since he was sixteen; he now enjoyed an income of 
ninety-five pounds a year; he was quite harmless, quite 
intelligent, and with faint undeveloped artistic tastes 
of which he was a little asham'ed. 

Jt follows, therefore, that Percy Brandreth Smith 
was the shorter of the two. The first thing one noticed 
about him was the extremely pleasant darkness—the 
more vivid in his boyish complexion—pf his eyes; 
and the second, the agreeable curl in his dark hair. Be¬ 
yond these things one did not notice a great dehl unless 
one jmade a point of it. He was a year younger than 
Reggie; he was paler, he was squarer; and he wore at 
this fnoment, chiefly because he was hungry, a rather 
dissatisfied expression. 

No one in the world, however, can become wholly 
conventional before he is thirty years old. Even the 
constant passing, for nearly three hundred days in the 
year, of inahogany swing-doors with plate-glass panels, 
the mounting of four sfeps, the pushing open of another 
double-door, and the sitting at an American desk for six 
hours out of every twenty-four, of such dhys, dealing in the 
one case with ships that ply to and from Australia and 
elsewhere, and in tl^ other with the mysteries |)f the 
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cocoa-trade'-cven these, things cannot wholly obliterate 
the , divine image in less than fifteen or sixteen years. 

There was, therefore, in each of these young men 
still one open chapnel that gave upon real existence, 
In Reggie it led to Religion—he had actually gone so far 
, as to be received into the Catholic Cfi,urch three years 
ago; in Percy it led to Romance about the female sex 
and to vague dreams about leisure and wealth. There 
was no excuse for Reggie; it was entirely uncharacteristic 
of his upbringing, which had been sweetly Jmt rig.dly 
Evangelical; there was some excuse for Percy.,be,cause 
there actually was in existenep. a Mr. Br|ndreth—his 
mother's great-uncle—who was possessed of rehl country 
estates. These two, then, had still their dreams. Reggie 
meditated with his subconscious self, as he sat at his 
desk and made calculations for Lloyd's, on things like 
the Monastic Life, or his duties as acolyte in St, Francjs’, 
or his private altar (with ten candles) at home; .Percy, 
dozing in his train from Liverpool Street on his way 
home, woke up fo eye scurrying female figures, and 
imagined whit it would fee) like to have a man-servant 
and to go out shooting. In a word, the duty of them 
both was to mind other people’s business, and their 
relaxation to think a,bout their own. 

(ii) 

It is a tolerable definition of a bore that he is one who 
talks about himself when you want to talk about your¬ 
self; but the transposition of tho sentence is not always 
true. A bore, cerfainly, always does that ; but he who 
does •that',is not always a bore. 

At the end of lunch, for instance, when the two had 
lighted cigarettes, Percy was not finding Reggie a bore. 
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although Reggie was talking hard about himself, and 
Percy seriously wanted to tell l^eggie more about his own 
holiday at Yarmouth and a girl he had met there. But 
Reggie was really being interesting, even on such an 
amazing subject as a Popish Friar—a^ personage whom 
Percy had hitherto thought to have ceased from existence 
about three hundred and fifty years ago. (He did not 
actually say so; but he did go so far as,to say he had 
thought there were none in England.) 

“Why,,my dear chap," cried Reggie (so far al.a dis¬ 
creet undertone can be a cry), “ there’s a whole batch of 
them (iowjjf -at Forest,.Gate—and . . . and . heaps 
more everywhere; besides at St. Francis'. I’ve only just 
discovered St. Francis’:: it’s in Kensington; and they’ ve 
taken me on there as acolyte: I have to wear a brown 
habit, you know; and I'm goiag to be a Tertiary.’’ 

.n“ Well . . , about this . . . this chap you were talk¬ 
ing about?" said Percy, completely bewildered, and 
trying not to appear so. . 

''Father Hilary, you mean. Well, he’s amazing. 
You hou d just see the crowds. He’s preaching all 
September; and he preached in May too. pe’s quite 
young, you know; he’s not been a priest more than two 
or three years, and he’s been at their house in Wales till 
aySarago.’’ 

“I don’t like sermons," said Percy. ' “It seems to 
me that you can worship God, if you want, just as well in 
the open air. And down at Yarmouth, for instance-^" 

Reggie waved his hands. 

“ Oh, Lord! Blue dome, and birds as choristers— 
I know that stuff. Lord! don’t talk such rot! And 
Father Hilary—’' 

“ But what does he do ? 1 don’t understand.” (Percy 
was sufficiently pricked by this summary to feel a little 
annoyed.) 
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" Preaches, my dear man; preaches! The real thing, 
you know; not the land of stuff you hear in your beastly 
churches; but the real thing. Why-” 

And Reggie went ^off into a torrent, while Percy drew 
solemnly upon his cigarette and thought what a queer 
chap the other was. " 

Hitherto Percy had resisted all his friend's enticements. 
They had discussed religion, of course, as solemnly and 
judicially as every other subject in heaven ^nd earth. 
Percy had stood up for the Church of England; ^he, had 
said that he didn’t like candles and incense-apd fuss: he 
liked a plain sung service (and might have added, with 
attractive tenor parts in it); and Reggie, on his side, 
had become incoherent altogether on that mysterious 
scheme of faith and art and life that the world calls 
Roman Catholicism. Percy had had it all his own way; 
he had quoted dicta of the vicar’s which Reggie had 
been unable to answer; he had assumed the sensible, 
restrained, unfanatical pose which is so hard to storm; 
he had spoken of Nature, and the Great World and the 
Heart of Humanity, and a reasonable National Church ; 
he had hinted of Science and vague Agnosticism—which 
he did not apparently find incompatible with his Church; 
and.ali.that Reggie had been able to do so far was to vfave 
his hands and describe pieces of ceremonial that he liked, 
and to quote texts whose force Percy instantly evacuated 
by references to Higher Criticism and Later Additions. 
Neither, of course, had known anything whatever about 
the subject that they discussed ; the only difference 
between them was that Reggie used more or less first¬ 
hand observations of his own, and Percy second-hand 
arguinen.s of other people. 

But to-day Percy was a little impressed. It was plain 
that something had got hold of Reggie, which, hitherto, 
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the other had dismissed as part of the general character 
of Queer Chap; and this Something had at last solidified 
in a preacher, who had the additional suggestive fascina¬ 
tion of being a Friar. . . . Well: a preacher made state¬ 
ments that could be tested; it was not a matter of 
subjective imprSssions. Why should not he, Percy, do 
as he was asked, and confront this Friar from a pew ? 
(He would *be able to get the proper arguments to use to 
Reggie afterwards from his own vicar.) 

"But I shouldn’t know how to behave in a C#—a 
Roman church.’’ 

“ Wfiy. my dear chap, I’ll put you up to that in five 
minutes. ’ Lots of Protestants come, anyhow; and no¬ 
body notices them." 

Percy drew three last whiffs from his cigarette and laid 
it down. , 

^ " Do Protestants, and Anglicans, really come ? ’’ 

" My dear man, after the sermon last Sunday a good 
third of the congregation stumped out. They’d only 
come to hear him. The church was simply packed. 
People standing in the aisles all the time.” 

Percy stood up. 

" I think I will,” he said. " I’ll tell you to-morrow.” 

He drew out his watch. 

HGood gad! . . .” 

And he was gone. 

(iii) 

Percy -had his innings later in that afternoon over a 
cup of tea and another cigarette, and enjoyed himself 
enormously on the subject of Yarmouth and the girl he 
had met on the pier. He gave his confidences under 
difficulties, since a lean and satirical-faced young man 
caught his eye from time to time, from beyond the small 
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marble-topped table where he sat with a glass before him. 
But he got the main points of it out. 

No; he had not actually spoken with her; but he had 
bowed to her, on the occasion of their fourth encounter 
on the pier, and she had returned his salutation. 

"You know," said Percy, in an earnest undertone, 
"it wasn’t just one of those;ordinary things. Lots of 
chaps do that, I know; and girls like it—girls Of a certain 
kind, I mean—tobacconists’ assistants and so on. But 
this one was quite different.’’ 

He explained the differences. This girl had a real 
mother with whom she walked sqmetimes, and a brother 
who looked a decent sort of chap. He ha(f seen her 
reading, too, one day, a novel from Mudie’s. . . . There 
was all the difference in the world. 

"And this isn’t like those^old affairs,’’ said Percy. " I 
was a young fool then; I know that well enough.’’ (He 
sipped his tea and assumed a mature air.) 

Peggie listened, nodding and smiling. He was an 
excellent confidant for this kind of thing; Percy had 
found that out long ago. He never betrayed confidences; 
and—more subtle still—he never outraged them by sneers 
or incredulity; he listened patiently; and . . . and 
seemed to understand, Percy thought. 

For Percy, in the eighteen months of their acquaintam;e, 
had haa at least three sets of such confidences , to impart. 
There had been the pale typist, with the intelligent eyes, 
five years older than himself; the aristocratic attendant 
in the A.B.C. shop on Ludgate HiU whom he had believed 
to be of gentle birth ; and there had bten the desperate 
affair of the chonis-girl who had tjirned out to be an 
excellent wife and mother. For Percy was as shy as such 
young men usually are; he had not actually .spoken 
yet once to any of the divinities, except, indeed, to order 
tea and buttered bun, with a meaning air, indhe ordinary 
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course of business, of the lady in the tea-shop; all his 
experiences had b lU of the purely imaginative order, 
as romantic as the dreams of-a child, and as harmless, 
Actually to have bowed, with a beating heart, to his 
last idol, and to have had that bow returned, distinguished 
sincerely enough,to his own' mind, this engagement of his 
heart from all others that had preceded it. 

Both these young men were, therefore, quite good and 
quite innocent. They were perfectly aware that a good 
many of their fellows whre not; they listened, in the 
ordinary ^ay of business, to talk and to the recounting 
of detailed histories the very outlines of which would 
have horrified their good mothers ; Percy, at any rate, 
had nodded and assented to such conversation with an 
air of complete and world-hardened experience. Yet 
each of them alike felt infinitely more at his ease in the 
company of his friend than "in that of those other ac¬ 
quaintances; and, largely through such community of 
experience, the two little by little had fallen into the way 
of lunching together when the hour could be arranged, and 
even, once or twice, had visited one another at home. 
Each talked, therefore, to the other with the extremest 
confidence of those intensely intimate things that lay 
at the heart of each, while the World of Business roared 
ropd them, as the solemn tide surges over the rock-depths 
where the shrimps lie at peace. 

" I must be going,’’ said Reggie, at last. " See you on 
Sunday, anyhow.” 

He tapped with a coin on the table and caught the eye 
of an attendant. 

. " Then what about—” said Percy knowingly. 

" Well, look here; you’d better be at Kensington High 
Street, by the booking-office, at half-past ten.” 

" But, good Lord 1—” 
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^ " Mustn’t be a minute later,” said Reggie firmly. 
“ Place is packed by twenty to. But I can see that a 
seat is kept for you till the quarter. And if you’re at 
the booking-office at Kensington at half-past, I’ll meet 
you there myself.” , 

“ But I never said-” began Percy ^owly. 

'' Rot! of course you’re coming. So long, then.” 

The satirical young man eyed them both ov-er the edge 
of his emptying glass. He was a thorough business-man. 
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r » CHAPTER II 

. * * -’W 

CNGLANl) has a wonderful central heart, but its 
i' circulation is not of the best, for all that. For, 

^ though the City leaves nothing ^to be desired, as a City, 
its suburbs leave a great deal to be desired as suburbs 
Now there lies one such suburb, about eight miles'north 
of Liverpool Street, named Hanstead; and the parallel 
t between Hanstead and a chilblained linger is quite a 
tolerable one.^ It is quite conscious of London; half its 
male population goes up to the City every morning and 
back in the evening, and its female population goes up 
at least once a week, especially at sale-times; and the 
noticQj-boards outside its news-shops announce editions 
of the evening papers scarcely half an hour behind Ken¬ 
sington itself. But the drawback of Hanstead lies in 
the fact that it has also a terrible individual life of its 
own: it has its own Society; its own debating-club; 
its lawn-tennis courts; its public opinion; its mayor; 
its church, and its self-consciousness. There is even a 
weekly Hanstead and Beeling Gazette, that publishes long 
accounts of flower-shows and church functions, and who 
decorated which stalls, and who presided at the organ or 
rendered the tenor solo on what occasion—for the Church 
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looms very large indeed in the social functions of such 
districts. Sometimes it reports sermons in full, or 
speeches properly interpolated with applause or laughter 
or dissent; and refers in at least every number to one or 
other of Hanstead's respected citizens. The rest of the 
paper is chiefly occupied by advertisements, and the 
political complexion of the whole place is resolutely 
Tory. ’ 

The difficulty of Hanstead, then, lies in its double 
natu,re. It is part of London, and, simultaneously, it is 
Hanstead. If it were franldy a town~-goo&; a new> 
comer would plunge, no doubt, into its life and identify 
himself with its interests. But 'in Hanstead,^ as it is, the 
moment he would do this, he runs a danger of becoming 
suburban and provincial; he must be familiar with quota¬ 
tions from the City, and,must pretend to disappear now 
and again for some social affair in Kensington or Bays- 
water. On the other hand, if he is frankly a Londoner 
and speaks too much of his friends in these high quarters, 
he falls under the suspicion of being a snob and of despising 
local society. It is an exceedingly delicate position for 
all except born diplomatists or unscrupulous liars. 



Dr. Brandreth Smith (who had married his cousin 
Miss ^ Amy Brandreth twenty-two years ago) had® long 
since abandoned any pretensions to be anything but a' 
citizen of Hanstead, For one thing, he had ceased to 
go up to the City except on special occasions; for 
another, his wife resolutely regarded herself as an exile; 

He was a small, silent, harassed man, with a few hobbies 
on which he had learned to hold .his tongue, bch as the 
collection of certain families of dried herbs and the pro¬ 
fession of Liberalism in politics. His house stood in the 
High Street—a little old Georgian building, with sections 
of two Corinthian columns supporting the roof of a little 
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porch,_witli three white steps going up to the front door 
and wire blinds in the windows. There was no particular 
reason why he should look harassed; his practice was 
regular, if sniaU; his wife had a little money of her own ; 
and he had only a son and a daughter—Percy and Helen' 
Percy had quite a^ood place in the City, and sang tenor 
in St. James’s choir; Helen was at present an art-student 
in Kensmgtofl, and would presently, it was hoped, teach 
drawing m Hanstead High School. Dr. Brandreth Smith 
had probably saved quite fifty pounds a year for thejast 
ten or ^twelve years, and had no objective secret reasons 
for unhappiness. He was .quite conscientious; he was a 
churchwarden and held the plate; the Vicar supped at 
his house about once a month. The only thing that was 
the matter with him was that he was bored. 

Mrs. Brandreth Smith, too,,was a little unhappy- 
looking, but she had better reasons for it. Twenty years 
ago she had thought herself something of a personage, and 
had not hesitated to say as much. For she was sprung, 
really and truly, from quite an important county family 
in Sussex. She had made this quite clear to everyone; 
she had a blotting-book in her drawing-room with Marston 
Park inscribed in faded gold and Gothic letters on its 
top cover. But somehow or another, the vague expecta¬ 
tions had both formed and disseminated, had f^ded 
into nothing. Her. father had died, without a sign from. 
Marston Park; and old Mr. Brandreth* her great-uncle, 
had still lived. The quarrel which all the world expected 
to be made up, grew more rigid as time went on: not even 
one,dead pheasant reached Hanstead House as a symbol 
of peace; - and it had heen conveyed to her, firmly and. 
unmistakably, by the mere lapse of years, as well as by 
rumours that floated down to her from time to time,: that 
old Mr. Brandreth's adopted son would inherit every 
penny and every acre when the old man died. 
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So the poor lady had given up talking about Sussex 
county society at Hanstead garden-parties, and, really, | 

she had little else to talk about. She had a repressed | 

appearance, and was rather tightly dressed in black, ‘ 

always. Her house was perfectly proper in its appoint¬ 
ments: her husband had his consulting-room (reached 
from outside through the old stableyard, disguised); Helen 
had her studio (in the ancient coach-house, also dis- j 

giiised); Percy had his big bq,d-sitting-room at the back; J 

and -ghe had her drawing-room, with stiff, but perfectly 
good furniture, and the wire blinds, of course, in the 
windows, to prevent people looking in. Mrs, Brandreth 
Smith ruled this household with the help of two maid¬ 
servants, adequately and completely, and her children 
were just a shade afraid of her. 

(ii) 

It was to this house, then, that Percy came home a little 
before sunset, carrying his small black bag. It was not 
an inspiriting place to which to return from the City, 
though the High Street still retained, like a middle-aged 
woman who had once been pretty, faint traces of fresh¬ 
ness. There still ran a real little stream of clean water 
through the gutters; there was a triangular space o^pgrass 
left at the junction of the roads, surrounded by chains 
and posts. But St. James’s Church of Bath-stone and 
brick struck a definitely town note; and the Mayor, 
a stout man, in his shirt-sleeves (for he was one of those 
people who have no nonsense about them), was talking to 
Mr. Barnes, the black-clad undertaker, opposite his own 
cast-iron railings. '(It was the Mayor’s supreme object 
to leave his domain more up-toMate than when he had 
first assumed responsibility for its government; and he 
had almost succeeded in pushing through his design of 
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abolishing the triangle of grass, and of substituting for 
It a stone drinking-fountain with chains and cups com¬ 
plete, and a gravelled space about it, commemorative of 
Victoria the Good.) 

It all irritated I’ercy; he did not know why. Again 
and again in Hie City he thought of Hanstead as a country 
retreat—(there were, in fact, several walks that could be 
taken through fields and. nursery-gardens)-and again 
and again, ^s he returned to it, he found it to be a suburb 
after ^11. Its reality failed to fit in, as did its imaginative 
picture, witl^his own dreams. 

Above all, he was irritated to-day, since his summer 
holiday was but just ended, and an entire autumn, winter 
and spring intervened before the next. He was getting 
broken in nicely, but the process was not complete. 
Fifteen or twenty years hence, he no doubt would be com¬ 
fortable ; it would seem to him no longer a hardship to 
have to spend nearly all his daylight hours in an office; 
it would have become inevitable and familiar. But at 
present he still reared now and again at the touch of the 
bit and the grip of the lunging-rein. ... A mptor tore 
by as he fitted his newly-acquired key into the lock 
beneath the Georgian portico, and he looked with a kind 
of resentful hatred at the bound-up, nodding head^ that 
vanished over the rim of the back in a cloud of dust. 

Percy was, too, it must be remembered, in the purely 
sentimental phase of love—in love, that is to say, in such 
a manner, that he thought of the face of the girl at A^'ar- 
mouth whenever he was not thinking of anything else, 
Sunset, therefore, made him have a strange sort of yearn¬ 
ing feeling towards nothing in particulai'; gave h im visions 
of a boat sailing over pink seas with himself and another 
within it; made him want to go and sit by himself in 
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church and listen to organ*pIayiiig. He had not got 
further than this; he did not really think of marrying 
this girl., In any case, how could he, on an income of 
eighty pounds a ypr, fifty of which he dutifully paid 
over to his mother ? . . . 

He fell, therefore, into a frenzy of irritation when, as 
he was hanging up his coat behind the door in the 
inner hall, he felt himself slapped sharply between the 
shoulders. ^ . 

"Dpn’t do that, Helen!” he snapped. “pYou know 
how I hate it,” 

She was a pleasant, smiling girl who faced him, dressed, 
of course, in art-green, with a neck cut much too low and 
crimped, apparently, round a piece of elastic. Her feet, 
too, looked needlessly flat in her low heel-less slippers, 
and her wrists were rather red. She was: frankly and 
confessedly artistic, and said so continually. ■ 

" You needn’t be shirty, old man,” she said. 

Helen’s pose, at this particular time, was that of the 
Reckless Bohemian. Girls who live at home in Hanstead, 
with a Georgian portico over the door and wire blinds on 
the windows, must do something. She had tried being 
soulful and yearning, but, with uncommon good sense, 
had s@on recognized that this was out of date. Scf she 
had shifted her attitude. She Iiad continued to dress- 
well—as she dressed; because it was convenient and unmis¬ 
takable and (she thought) rather attractive ; and she 
had learned to talk slang, as a girl always does learn to 
talk: it,, of: just, the wrong kind ceasing, to present the 
deportment of a lady without acquiring that of a gentle¬ 
man. ‘ , V 

Percy liked Helen quite; he was bound to, in self¬ 
protection; but he had begun lately to understand that 
their ideals were quite different. Helen , yearned for i 
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.studio in Chelsea and a female companion; Percy, for 
a country-house and a distinguished wife. 

"You’ve got a choir-practice to-night,” she said. 
" Mr, Main came in to tea to say so.” 

Percy grunted. 

"What time?’* 

" Half-past eight. Sooner you than me.” 

Helen, of course, had added to her pose just now— 
or, rather, had found to be an essential part of her pose— 
the qttitude of the Independent Thinker. She went to 
church un\^llingly, and talked desperately about Nature 
and the Religion of the open-air, when her parents were 
not present. Percy had imbibed a little of it from her 
too, though he would have died sooner than confess it. 

He grunted again. Then ha went upstairs. He must 
do some of his work, then, before dinner. 

; (iii) 

The church looked bleak and uninviting as he turned 
in at the west door a little after half-past eight. It is 
one of those churches that'not only seem to be, but 
actually are, turned out complete by about three firms 
at .a^given sum. One firm 'built the fabric; one supplied 
the organ, of its number four specification, and a third 
furnished it, down to the low ironwork screen with brass 
and copper flowers in the pattern. It had absolutely 
everything necessary for divine worship, and had nothing 
in it of any interest whatever. It was paved with shiny 
encaustic tiles, each of which bore a sacred monogram or 
an ecclesiastical device; the same devices were repeated 
in stencil upon the chancel walls; a shiny.oak com¬ 
munion-table, with a shiny brass cross upon it, two shiny 
candlesticks (with shields) and two shiny vases, stood at 
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the eastern end. Its pews were of shiny pitch-pine, and 
the choir-seats of pallid oak. It possessed, of course, a 
peal of tubular bells, and at given intervals a retired 
colonel protested in the Hansiead and Beeling Gazette 
against the ringing of these for more than ten minutes at a 
time, or at an earlier hour than half-p&t seven. 


When Percy came in, a little late, the hanging gas- 
chandeliers in the chancel (resembling celestial crowns 
in epamel and brass) were lighted, but the ,rest of the 
church was dark, and the company of singers—-boys in 
front and men behind—stood, in the light,, with their 
books before them, like the inhabitants of a rather shoddy 
heaven. From every quarter about them glimmered 
points of brass-from the retable of the altar behind, the 
candlesticks of the organ on the south, and the low screen 
to the west. ^ In the midst stood the Vicar, with a high 
desk before him and a small baton in his hands. 

_ "Now once again,” he said. And Gadsby’sJd Deum 
inX burst forth afresh as Percy slipped into his place, 
after a nod from the conductor, and opened his music. 


The weekly choir-practice was always a vague pleasure 
to this young man. He had an excellent ear for music 
and a tolerable voice for a chorus; and it was a pleasing 
sensation to him to stand here at choir-practice in his 
ordinary clothes, and on Sundays in his surplice and 
cassock, and be off in full-cry in some such piece as 

and meloteness. The choir had lately been pronioL 
rom Anghcan chants to "services.”; they had^dred 
hree already and had even ventured on Stanford in B flat 
last Easter Day. But the result had been such that it 

™^er,n..ad to wait another year before 


i'■ 


1 
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Ihe Vicar was. of course, the director of the choir as 
f everytlnng else. In appearance he was a genial 
lubicund man; m doctrine he was moderate; and in 
chjacter he was the kind of man who honestly believes 

S 'wlJd b °®“' ^tything 

Witt wh d, he was connected. He controUed thiniB 

qmte wall too wdthout genius, indeed, but with plenty h 
Ment, He had quite a good taste in harvest decorations ,■ 
had been very particular with the church furnishers 
that no bng tawdry" should be supplied; he sang 
a tollable liass; he preached what he called " bright" 

setmohs and conducted ."hearty" services; he had 
plenty of cdhversatioii for social occasions, such as the 
cioiTrtiutmg the Band of Hope tea and the Mothers’' 
mgs. He was an Oxford man, and wore, therefore, a 
red hood that was very eiiectivq, He always, if grammar 
peimitted it at all, said "one” instead of "I.” His 
wife was as helpful as himself; she was of an unfailing 
brightness^and perseverance; she managed to play the 
organ sufficiently well for week-day services and for a 
hymn or two at early celebrations; and she governed her 

louseluild^^^^ lier ^ngie 

the holidays sang treble in the choir)—with tact and dis¬ 
cretion. She even managed to keep on tolerably friendlv 
terms,with poor Mrs, Main. 

_ For Mrs. Main was the difficulty of the parish, oh 
Its social side. She was the wife, as need hardly be 
said, of Mr. Main; and Mr. Main was the middle- 
aged curate with ritualistic tendencies, severely re¬ 
pressed. He stood now—the poor man—by the side 
of Mr. Tempest, the organist; for he had no voice 
and . tlie ^ least possible appreciation of music, and con¬ 
tented himself with turning over the music when Mr. 
Tempest violently bowed his, head in that direction. 
He was a melancholy-faced man, with long, pointed jaws, 
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heavy eyebrows and bald temples—all of a dusky com» 
plexion; and he was nearly everything which the Vicar 
was not. He had no small conversation; he had no taste > 
his sermons were the last word in dreariness; he could 
never take the lead anywhere at anything. It was, 
indeed, reported in the parish that it was only at the 
earnest solicitations of the bi.shop that Mr. Bennett kept 
him at all. Yet no one could deny Mr. Main's efforts; 
he was ruthlessly conscientious in visiting his district, 
and .caUed upon the sick every day; he was always 
punctual, always patient (even when he was treated with 
scarcely disguised disdain by the less Christian members 
of the choir) and always dreary.' Yet three Sr four queer 
people in the parish liked him particularly. 

But his wife, was the difficulty. They had no children, 
and all the energies of thp pale little fiery, bitter woman 
had poured: themselves into the channel of social ambi¬ 
tion. It appeared to her abominable that her husband 
should be a curate still at the age of thirty-eight, and 
that he should be able to furnish towards their joint 
income only one hundred and forty pounds a year. .She 
fought gallantly and furiously; she was dressed at least 
as well as the Vicar’s wife,, and her drawing-room was 
amazingly correct—even down to the detail of a “ silver- 
table,.’' with articles under the glass worth at least |hirty 
shillings all told. But her energies escaped now and 
again into unfortunate channels. , . there had been one 
or two scenes . . . she was not on speaking terras with 
at least six or eight of the wives of her husband's sheep. 
Once there had been a scene even in the Vicarage drawing¬ 
room: itself. . . . But these, things are best forgotten. 
It was eighteen months since the last scene, and they 
had: been in the, parish three years—ever .since the church 
had.been built and consecrated. 
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''Once more,’’said the Vicar. " And I think one should 
take that ‘Make ihem to be numbered with Thy saints' 
a little slower. , . . Like this.” 

; .He sang iffie phrase emphatically through, waving his 
baton mechanically. 

' Like that,” he said; " a little more solemnity,” 

He bent*a severe eye on Tommie Mann, who' was 
gjggliilg. 

‘ " Now, Mf. Tempest, please." . 

. ':He rapped professionally with his baton on the desk, 
and once more, the Bourdon boomed out under Mr. 
Tempest’s left heel. 

Percy was: getting warmed up by now. .Dinner had 
been as usual—rather a silent meal, with his father 
harassed-looking as usual, his mother severe and correct, 
and Helen rather tiresome. Percy had flamed up once 
at some piece of slang more outrageous than usual, and 
had been gravely rebuked by his mother. A 
.1 cant think, he had said, "why it is that women 
try t® be like men;. they only succeed in being cads.” ^ 
"That's not a nice ,thing to say,” said his mother. 
And Helen had turned white with anger. 

Blit now Gadsby in G was doing its genial work. It is 
not a profound composition, but it is hearty and opti¬ 
mistic and sufiicientlj/ melodious. It deals, in the 
Te Deum, for instance, with the-deepest mysterieSi and 
renders them innocuous. It- includes heaven and earth 
and all that is in them in a pleasing and polished frame, 
about a foot square, so to speak. 
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So Percy cried his tenor part aloud, next young Mr. 
Barnes, the undertaker’s son, who eyed him sideways 
to catch his note at doubtful moments, watched the 
Vicar’s controlling hand and countenance; regarded 
Tommie Mann vin^ctively; glanced at Mr. Main's black 
silhouette and the fuzzy gleam of his eyebrows against 
the organ candles, and began to grow more content. 
Gadsby in C was going better every time: it would 
be almost ready for next Sunday. 

It is strange how in a state of intense attention the 
background of thought becomes more active’'. So Percy, 
concentrated on his notes, taut on the high ones and 
relaxed on the low ones, followed, easily antf interestedly, 
his own interior affairs. The gas-lit chancel, the white 
walls, the pallid oak book-rest, the encaustic tiles—all 
these things which he sajv or felt or fingered served as a 
frame to his more engrossing business—the girl at Yar¬ 
mouth and the friar of Kensington. Then he suddenly 
remembered that if he kept his promise to Reggie he 
would not be singing Gadsby in C here next Sunday 
morning, after all. Next he remembered that Rule IV. 


of the choir—in the little typewritten schedule that hung 
up in the choir-vestry—stated that in case of a foreseen 
absence from the choir at either of the Sunday services, 


notice should be given to the Vicar at least befofe the 
preceding Friday evening, And, thirdly, he wondered 


what the Vicar would say if he told him the reason. . . . 



“ I think that’ll do for to-night,” said the Vicar pre¬ 
sently. "I mean for that music. We've still got the 
Harvest Festival—Caleb Simper.^ Will you get out the 
music, please, Mr. .Main ? ” 

While the curate creaked across into the choir-vestry, 
the Vicar continued his comments, though in the subdued 
tone appropriate to the sanctuary. 
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The basses, I think, were not quite sure of themselves 
in the fifth bar of the second page. One wants it a little 
more pounded out, as one said before—a strong, resolute 
lead—‘ Lord God of Sab-a-oth.' It is very effective 
sung so. . . . (Thomas Mann, if I have to speak or look 
at you again, I shell send you away from the practice.) 
. . . And, by the way, one wanted to say a word about 
the vesper-hymn last Sunday evening, It was not quite 
soft enough in the last bar or two; it ought to fade 
away, as one said last week, into silence, so that .the 
congregatioif scarcely know. . . . Perhaps one might 
try it dver, Mr, Tempest, if you have the music there. . . . 
Oh! here is *Mr. Main with the music. Perhaps one had 
better get on with the Harvest music. There are not 
many more days before Thursday week, and we have 
the bishop this year, one must r^emember.” 

The Harvest Festival was, of course, the supreme feast 
of the year. As early as Monday morning the more solid 
decorations began to come in—a couple of loaves of 
I bread, for instance, six feet in length, gigantic vegetabie^ 
marrows and boxes of apples. These were all sent re¬ 
ligiously on the following Monday-rthe bread a little stale, 
of course; but, as Mr. Bennett said, "One cannot have 
everything to the local hospital; and, after all, the 
First Cireat Commandment comes before the Second. 
Special music was always rendered on this festival, all 
about corn and wine—although the Vicar was very 
nearly a teetotaller—and oil; and there was always a 
special preacher, usually an Oxford friend of the Vicar’s. 
But on this occasion a suffragan bishop was to be present 
and to pteach; and Mr. Bennett was, of course, more 
pxious than eyer that all should be as it should. 
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It was neailY fen o'clock Wore Mr. Simper's anthem 
was perfect, the music collected y--- ‘y 
one of the gas chandeliers turned out. The choir d 
e^ed k twos and threes, tire boys, of 
Lfore they reached the door, scuffling as they w^t on , 
m.4 interrupting the Vicar in his conver aton with Mr. 
Tempest. He turned sharply,^but too late.^ 

" I shaU have to speak to Mrs. Mann, ^he said, 
am sure that was Tommie again.'' _ , 

The boys were his one trouble connected mtb fte 
church. L by one they approaded the 
age, and one by one 

meekest of them survived confinnation and “ 

the service of the sanctuary; the rW 
brightlyKTolonred ties, and might be observed by te 
pastor on Sunday evenings taltag to feiurde acqnain 
tances of their own age in Hanstead High Street mtead 
eoming to church. Mr. Bennett had even ventured 
to wonder whether, if confirmation were not admin¬ 
istered to them a year or two earlier than fourteen, more 

might not he retained. ,, 

’ However, he dismissed the thought of Tommie for the 
present/ bade Mr. Tempest good-night, and came down 

from the chancel to find Percy waiting for him. 

“ May I speak to you a moment ? ” 

“ Certainly, my boy, certainly.” He turned. 

“You’ll put out the lights, Mr. Main, won’t you, and 
lock up. Please-put the new music out of the boys’ 
rcstcti ^ ^ 

"Come along to the Vicarage," said Mr. Bennett 
genially. "I haven't seen you since your holiday." 
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The Vicar, as has been said, was an absolutely con¬ 
scientious man. Honestly he cared more about his church 
and the conduct of the services, and the music, and the 
behaviour of his flock, than about anything else in the 
world. P'urther, the suburbs seemed to him the key of 
the situation: hoM them, he was accustomed to say, 
and you hold the whole country. He was especially 
careful, too, for an analogous kind of reason, to be very 
cordial and hearty with all his young men; they, too, 
jSeeined to him another key of the situation; and he,had 
been deeply disappointed when, after advertising for a 
curate who should be “ gopd with men and boys," Mr. 
Main only had been forthcoming., But he did his best; 
he had a club with real billiard-tables and smoldng per¬ 
mitted, for all church-youths over seventeen ; and he 
was careful, too, for his own pa^t, to be sympathetic and 
friendly with every young man who would permit such 
advances, Finally, he was meditating a guild of St. 
George, but, so far, had taken no action, from a faint 
suspicion that such a society might become more high- 
church than he liked; the very word "guild” had a 
suggestive tone about it. But he had determined to 
speak to the bishop next week. .. . 

He put his arm through Percy's as they walked together 
down ihe little gravelled path, and began inquiries as to 
Yarmouth. 

“You found a good church there, I hope,” he said, 
“ and plenty of bathing ? ” 

■ Percy reassured him on these points, (He was becoming 
a little doubtful as to how much he would reveal as to 
his plans for next Sunday morning.) ' ^ ^ 

“So important, my dear fellow,” corftinuedthe Vicar, 
latching the gate behind him with one hand and still retairi- 
ing Percy with the other, “ so important not to take a 
holiday from religion too. . . , You went alone, I think b” 
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" I met one of our chaps there/' said Percy, 

"That's right; that’s right. (Ah! Good-night, Mr. 
Mayor, good-night to you!) . . . And you made other 
friends too, I daresay." 

Percy literally could not get one vvhrd in on the very 
small matter on which he wished to speak. The Vicar 
made sympathetic and helpful observations so continu¬ 
ously that interruption was impossible; and it was not 
until they had gone up the dark garden-path of the 
Vicarage, and the key was being produced al the end of 
the Vicar’s watch-chain, that, any mention was m'ade of 
it at all. . ‘ 

" You wanted to see me, my boy. . . . Come in, come 
in; and you shall have a cigarette in the study.” 

Mrs. Bennett was waiting for them there, and a jug 
of cocoa steamed by the study-fire. She was an almost i- 
perfect vicar’s wife, in character, manner and appearance; - 

her own father had been an excellent clergyman in the 
north, and her training was complete. She was a kindly ' 

woman,^ fresh-coloured, bright-eyed and quiet; she had I 

been slim, but was growing mature; she was always I. 
quietly and nicely dressed; she reverenced her husband 
as a priest ” and loved him as a man : she did herduty j 

perfectly and contentedly; and had not an enemy in 1 ; 

the world, except, perhaps, poor Mrs. Main, t 

"Here’s Mr. Percy," said the Vicar, "come in for a 1/ 

cup of cocoa and the cigarette-Yes, my dear, the l'. 

practice went off beautifully. I think we shall do very . ^ 

well. Where’s Clement ? ” 1 

“ My dear. 3 ^ 11 - forget what time it is, , It’s after ten, 

I sent Clemrnie straight; off to bed.” 

That reminds me," said the Vicar, (" Sit down, my 
boy, and make yourself at home.) That reminds me I 
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must speak to Mrs. Mann about Tommie. That boy’s 
getting very troublesome. One can’t have that sort of 
thing in the choir. And he’s in Mr, Main’s confirmation 
class, too," 

» 

While the gerftle, harmless gossip went on, Percy 
nursed his cup of cocoa, which he did not want, and 
fingered an unlit cigarette, which he did. It was a regular 
Vicarage study in which he sat. There were the books, 
behind brass lattice-work, the writing-table with a couple 
of books of)en upon it, the three or four Arundel prints, 
the side-table littered wi.th account-books and parish 
magazines,' the worn carpet, the bright wall-paper. The 
very room was a symbol of its owner, and the wife made 
it complete. It stood for a harmless and quite useful 
life—beyond reproach, active, .philanthropic, and fairly 
studious. It was quite conventional, of course; but 
the world would soon explode unless there were conventions 
to hold it together. ... It was like Gadsby in C. 

" And there was something you wanted to say ? ” said 
the Vicar suddenly, setting his cocoa down, and^ glancing 
almost imperceptiWy at his wife. 

Percy made haste to get it out. He understood what 
the gjance meant. 

"Oh yes: but it was nothing important,” he said. 

' It was only that I’ve promised to go to church with one 
of our chaps in Kensington next Sunday, and shan’t 
be able to be here," 

"Ah! yes,” said Mr. Bennett indulgently, "you’ll be 
missed in our new musig; but there! we can’t expect-— 
What church are you going to ? ’’ 

" I ... I forget its name," said Percy-speaking the 
truth, however, at that moment. 
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CHAPTER III 


M rs. smith was one of those people who are 
always entirely occupied with occupations which 
to a very large extent they invent for themselves, and 
believe that Providence has laid upon them. In her case 
it was the superintendence of her household which took 
her time. 

Now the care of, a smallish house, resembles a telescope. 
It may be reduced to a very small compass and yet 
remain intact; or it may be prolonged to an almost 
incredible-extent. In the case of Mrs. Smith it was 
prolonged through practically the entire day. 

She was down always at least a quarter of an hour 
before breakfast, for,, a general survey, and that she might 
reprove Alice if the staircase wasn’t " done,” Then she 
made the tea and lifted the metal dish-covers to see what 
lay beneath them, Then she dispensed the tea when her 
family, appeared, and took her own food. 

But it was after breakfast that the real business began. 
There was , a fixed ,hour for interviewing the cook and 
sending, through her, reproving messages to the trades- 
I men. : There were then accounts to be done, and a 
thousand other small affairs, of which she could have given 
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no ^ very dear description afterwards, and yet affairs 
which undoubtedly did occupy her till noon. It was 
then time to begin the extras, so to speak: it was then 
that .she wrote letters, if there were any to be written, and 
glanced at the paper, if anything was happening in the 
world in which sire took any interest: if not, she scanned 
the Ladies’ Page. After lunch there was a pause, in 
which she ^posed herself to rest; as a matter of fact, 
she spent the time till three in small mysteries of dress 
of which J am not competent to treat. At three she 
issuqd forth—usually alone, sometimes with Helen— 
again on Ipusehold busi.n-ess, with an occasional call upon 
a lady as resolutely conventional as herself. She returned 
to tea; and immediately afterwards went about her 
business once more, connected, usually, with household 
stuffs in some manner—curtrfins were to be inspected 
and drawers opened—at any rate, she was busy, either 
upstairs, where she might be heard opening cupboards, 
or downstairs with her sewing. Then came dinner; 
then the nightly visit to the kitchen again; and then a 
short social repose with her husband and children. Excep¬ 
tions to this daily course were made on Tuesdays, when 
it was known that she was " At Home ” from four to 
six. 

Sftch a day was blameless, if not actually meritorious 
—at least, from the point of view of its subjective strenu¬ 
ousness. She certainly did not injure anyone else—there 
was no time—neither did she sit with her hands before 
her. But it never even occurred to her that to live entirely 
in order to live was open to question on any grounds at all. 
She was a good and a'just mistress, even if a little strict. 
Bras.swork was well polished in her house; the varnished 
boards in her floors shone; the food was adequately 
cooked. She complained a little, but not excessively, 
of the time her duties took; she said there were so many 
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things she would like to do, if only she could fit them in; 
but she could not probably have named any of them 
more precisely, nor did she ever show any inclination 
towards any pursuit or interest beyond that involved in 
household cares, ^he was an excellent housekeeper; 
the one pity was that she had not a wider sphere. I 

Now and then her old dreams visited hef. She felt, 
and with perfect justice, that her faculties had not fair ,. 
play ^n a small suburban house; and she was quite aware t 

that if things had fallen out ever so little ^‘differently, : 

she might have had two houses, one in Wilton Crescent 
and the other in Sussex, in which to exercise*her powers. 

It seemed to her extraordinarily perverse that these 
kingdoms were to fall one day into the possession of a k 
single young man—not pf the best reputation—whom 
her wealthy old relative had adopted and made his heir 
—a young man who had not, as she said to herself in 
moments of ancestral bitterness, a “ drop of Brandreth 
blood in him”—at least it was to be hoped not. 

But she was quiet and self-repressed—except with the 
servants, whom she ruled like a despot—she said little 
or nothing of these things to others; at least, she had 
not said them for several years. But the blotting-book 
inscribed '' Marston Park " was still a symbol to lg3r of 
ideals that once had been more vivid. 

(ii) 

" The bacon was not crisp enough this morning,” slie ' ’ 
remarked in the kitchen at ten o’clock on the day after . i 
the choir-practice. - * { 

"No’m ? ” j 

“It was cut a little too thick, You will find it a good I 
plan to dry it well in the,oven before frying it.” | 


" Yes’in,” 

"About the beef we had yesterday. . . , That will 
make into rissoles for Sunday breakfast. The doctor 
likes them. Will you remember that? He likes it 
better than mince.” * 

" Yes’m.” • 

There was quite a quantity of things to mention this 
morning, ^he held a little written list of them in her 
hand, with the shiny red-covered account-books; and 
she went through them promptly and decisively. ..There 
were so niany, in fact, that she thought it better at the 
end'to leave it for the,cook’s guidance. Then a long 
disputatioi? had to be held about Wingate’s bill. Win 
gate’s mutton was certainly tenderer than Johnson’s; 
but a half-penny a pound extra charge—well, was a half¬ 
penny a pound extra. It myst be laid before Johnson, 
then, that his prices were satisfactory, but the quality 
of his meat not so satisfactory. And, simultaneously, it 
must be laid before Wingate that the reverse proposition 
w'as true in his own case. 

Then there Was the matter of the servants’ laundry 
that must be ventilated. She had been quite clear, she 
said, on the amount allowed weekly for this item"; yet, con¬ 
tinually that amount was exceeded. Neither must there 
be ijiiy diminution in smartness in their public J^ppear- 
ances. She allowed ample, she said-ample—for all that 
was required. Would Mrs. Martin kindly see to it that 
these reforms were made; she must simply decline in 
future to pay for more than the stipulated total. 

It was ten minutes to eleven this morning before she 
re-entered the drawing-room, where adittJe pile of house¬ 
hold books had to be looked through; and she sat down 
at them immediately, opening as she did so the famous 
blotting-book in order to get out the pen she used for 
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red ink. And it was a.t tliis moment that once more the 
train of thought came up of which the faded bothio letters 
on die cover of the book was the outward symbol. ^ 

There were, so many things whose difficulties would 
be solved, if she only had what was hers by right of blood, 
if not of inheritance. 

There was first Percy. 

Now she was content with Percy up to a cdrtain point. 
He was a steady sort of boy who never gave her any 
real anxiety; he was decently educated; he^never did 
anything outrageous: his behaviour in the City seemed 
satisfactory; and so on. But ^ she tvas perfectly aware 
that he would not quite have passed muster, say, in a 
Pall-Mall Club, or at Marston Park. He smoked a 
certain kind of cigarettes, for instance, of which the little 
paper case, containing five, displeased her; and he y^ould 
leave these little paper cases about. He brought home 
with him occasionally certain types of comic papers which 
might be all very well for mere clerks—papers which, 
indeed, anyone might read without harm—but which 
were not the kind of literature one would expect to find 
lying on tlie table of a highly refined drawing-room. 

Again, there was Helen. Now Helen was a Suburbanite 
pure and simple. Her very eccentricities—her loose 
frocks cut squai'e at the throat, her passion for Arlj her 
slang—were al part of the great Suburban System; 
that is to say, when Suburbanites were eccentric they 
were always eccentric in this sort of way: there was no 
more real originality about such unconventionalities than 
about the most conventional of conventions. 

Yet what was the use of finding fault, when she had 
no positive alternative to offer ? It is true that she had 
succeeded in abolishing Comic Cuts from the drawing¬ 
room table, and in forbidding Helen to wear sandals ; 
but she found herself unable to suggest anything else 
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to take their place. Yet she knew at the very bottom 
of her soul, with a passionate though repressed conviction, 
that this kind of thing would simply die of inanition in 
such a place as Marston; she would simply not have to 
speak; other things would substitute* themselves; 

For she knew,* by a kind of traditional instinct, that 
these things marked a : certain social station—that 
stratum in which she lived—like a man up to his knees in 
a quicksand, hating and resenting it, yet unable to extricate 
himself. She knew that the blotting-book came,, from 
simply anfither realm altogether—a realm from which 
she \fas wrongfully excluded. 

Lastly, t^ere was her Husband. 

And here again she had no kind of right to complain ; 
and she knew it. He was a kindly, peace-loving man, 
who attended to his professioi} with sufficient care and 
competence to be able to provide her with an income 
adequate to the scale on which they lived; he was very 
moral indeed, and religious enough to be a churchwarden. 
Yet there were tiny habits into which he had long been 
drifting, which khe disliked intensely, yet could not 
remedy. After all there was no final reason why he 
should not breakfast on Sunday in his dressing-gown, 
nor why he should not put on comfortable carpet-slippers 
ill tl^ evening, instead of tight and shiny shoesthere 
was no actual crime committed by a. man who did not 
seven days in the week shave before breakfast. Yet 
she knew it was all wrong; she knew,that' men of the 
social caste to which she desired to belong, to which, in 
fact, she did belong by right of blood, simply do not do 
these things. They might perhaps drink rather too 
many whiskies-and-soda in the evening,' and so forth ; 
but these things do not stamp you. But , carpet-slippers 
and dressing-gowns |do. . . . ■ 

.Well; the whole thing would be cured automatically 
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by the possession of a place like Marston. Helen would 
develop the right kind of eccentricities, and Percy the 
right kind of conventions, And she knew her husband 
well enough, too, to ,be certain that he also would take 
his ease and seek his comforts along higher lines than 
those of Hanstead. Or, if he did nof of himself, she 
knew very well that she could make him. 

But she wanted leverage, so to say. She heeded big 
surroundings to which she could appeal, a household 
whose.standard would be self-supporting. She^was confi¬ 
dent—not out of arrogance, but simple self-knowledge— 
that she would be adequate to,such circumstances; and 
that the same perseverance and fidelity which caused 
her to dominate the cook and rebuke tradesmen would 
be equal to ruling a butler and seeing that even game- 
keepers did their, work. ^ 

Such was her course of thought this morning, as she 
added up household books, and wrote the totals, at her 
] avenport, with a firm and unerring hand. 



Mrs, Bennett, the Vicar’s wife, looked in that afternoon, 
just as Mrs. Smith was preparing to issue forth, no other 
visitors having appeared. And here again the hostess 
was aware of hardship. . For Mrs. Bennett, described 
(and with sufficient justice) as the "kindest woman in 
the world,” took, of course, her proper place in Hanstead, 
and therefore in her husband’s churchwarden’s wife's 
drawing-room. 

She took occasion to explain, ior example, with the 
kindest motives in'the world, certain little points about 
the inrniinent visit of the bishop. 

" We shall be so very glad to see you at tea, Mrs. Smith, 
if you can come, and the doctor too, of course, if he can 
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get away. My husband is most anxious that as many 
of his parishioners as possible should meet the bishop.” 

Mrs. Smith said that she would be delighted. 

" I am terribly afraid that some m»ay not care to come. 
People seem very frightened of a bishop somehow,” 

Mrs. Smith hastened to express her surprise at such 
timidity. She at least would not be frightened; and it 
would be well for Mrs. Bennett to recognize that. 

" Then about tea,” said Mrs. Bennett. " We shall have 
a stand-u;g tea, of course. The bishop won’t have‘much 
timej It won’t be a regular parochial tea-party, you 
know; otherwise, of course, I shouldn’t ask you.” 

Now this was tactless from its very tactfulness. A 
“ parochial tea-party ” meant a festivity hardly removed 
from a Mothers' Meeting, It was surely unnecessary 
then to say that Mrs. Smith would not be asked to such 
an entertainment: the very highest social figure among 
the guests at such a function would only be on the level 
of, say, an ironmonger’s wife. Persons of distinction 
would mark that distinction by waiting upon the guests, 
instead of sitting down with them. So the iron touched 
once more the little raw spot on Mrs. Smith’s spul. 

And so it went on. Mrs. Bennett, good woman, desired 
nothing better than that all her guests should be com¬ 
pletely at their ease when they came; so she took the 
greatest possible care, again with so much tact that you 
could not help seeing it, to inform them without, as she 
thought, appearing to do so, of the little things that 
would be expected. For instance, as the bishop would 
have so little time, it was important that everyone should 
be punctual, or else they might miss him; and, for the 
same reason she hoped that no one would have to leave 
before half-past five. This was her way of conveying 
that the bishop must not be treated like an ordinary 
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guest; his company must be there both to greet Mm 
and to speed him when he retired upstairs, And all this, 
in exact proportion to the amount of information conveyed, 
was so much gall to Mrs. Smith, who really did, as a matter 
of fact, know quite well how to behave to a bishop. 

Finally, still with the same overflowing kindness, Lrs. 
Bennett commended Percy’s singing in church,^ 

“ My husband says he would hardly know what to do 
without him. It’s so difficult to get young men to come 
to church regularly.” 

And again Mrs. Smith perceived, as in a vision, how 
Percy to Mrs., Bennett’s mind Was just ayoimg man who 
might be expected to stand about, if he were not in church, 
at street corners in heavy creaking boots and a button¬ 
hole. 

But she repressed herself nobly. She had been learning 
to do it, poor lady! for many years past; and she purred 
and she nodded and she assented; and her heart burned 
dully within her. Marston was but a dream, after all; 
like a fairy-tale to a child. 


• CtlAPTER IV 

•• (i) 

PIE nine-seven train from Hanstead is one of the 
events of the day. In a hundred homes at a 
hundred breakfast-tables its name is sounded forth on 
six days out of the week. Wives remind husbands that 
they have only four minutes before the nine-seven will 
leave the station; husbahds sharply remind their wives 
when the eggs have not arrived that they have only 
fourteen minutes before the nine-seven is due. In appear¬ 
ance it resembles all other trains, except in that it has 
liardly any third-class carriages at all; but in significance 
it stands alone—-at least in Hanstead. It is due at, 
Livm’pool Street at nine-thirty-eight, and is approximately 
calculated, therefore, to enable those who travel by it 
to be in their offices before the clock has finished striking 
ten. ' 

It was on the Thursday morning that Percy so nearly 
missed it, and, in consequence, was forced to leap into 
a third-class non-sraoldng carriage, ’ as the train was 
half-way up the platform. Such things had happened 
to him before, but it was especially annoying this morning, 
as he had ^not had time for a cigarette, and, since the 
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nine-seven stopped nowhere on the way, would be unable 
to have one at all, except an unsatisfactory one on his 
way to the office. Another annoying incident was that 
as he sprang in, ani the guard banged the door behind 
him, he tripped violently over a bag and fell full length 
along the floor. 

He turned savagely to apologize to a woman of whom 
he had just been aware—the only occupant of the car¬ 
riage—and was completely taken aback. 

" I am so very sorry,” said an exceedingly ^nelodious 
voice. “ It was entirely my fault. I do liope you’re 
not hurt ?" ". f, 

Percy made haste to reassure her, and, such was tlic 
impression she made upon him, further to inform her 
that it was wholly his own stupidity. For he was aware, 
even in that agitated monfent, that this was a1)out the 
prettiest girl he had ever set eyes on. He had expected 
an anaemic typewriter, or a portly slum-woman; and, 
behold, here sat a girl, about his own age, dressed charm¬ 
ingly and neatly, with mysterious effects about her costume 
which he could not analyse; pale, but with glorious eyes 
and pretty, lips parted, it seemed, with genuine anxiety 
and sympathy. 

" It’s really nothing at all,” he said again. " I ought 
to have looked where I was going. And it's my own falilt, 
too, for being late.” 

She smiled, watching him with amused and appreciative 
eyes as he dusted his knees free from sawdust. 

"Forgive me,” she said. "But you’ve a lot more 
on your elbows. Yes, you’d much better take off your 
coat. You’ll never get it off unless you do.” 

Percy hesitated, agreeably aware of her pleasantly 
friendly interest. 

" Well, if you don’t mind,” he said, conscious that his 
shirt was irreproachable. 
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" I shall be distressed if you don’t,” she said, smiling 
again. 

Percy was very deliberate in the process that followed, 
aware of a curious excitement. He took off his tailed 
coat, pulled up *his shirt-sleeves daintily, and began to 
l)rush off the sawdust with his fingers. But it was not 
very successful. He was aware that the girl had moved, 
but did not venture to look at her till she spoke again. 

" You’d better have this brush,” she said, holding one 
out. ^ " It's lucky I had one in my bag.” 

It was beautiful brush, with an ivory back and a 
monogram wliich he could not make out. 1 

" Thanks, very much,” he said. 

" It’s only fair,” she smiled back at him. “ You know, 
it really was my fault, although you are so dreadfully 
polite alxmt it.” 

As Percy re-endued liimself with his coat, pulled down 
his ('.Tiffs and settled himself opposite her, he was wonder¬ 
ing wlietlK-r it would be proper to go on talking. Han- 
sicatl was terribly rigid on certain kinds of etiquette. . . . 
Ho diicided to ignore Hanstead. 

" This train’s always on time,” he said. " Worse 
lnr.l-!»! ” 

" You come by it often ? ” 

" I come by it every day,” said Percy; " and it’s just 
tmi minutes earlier than it need be.” 

"Ah!’’said the girl.. 

Certainly she was surprisingly pretty, especially when 
she spoke and her whole face lighted up in a subdued 
kind of laughter. Her eyes were not only splendid, but 
they wen; kind too. Her lips moved deliciously when 
she spoke, showing very white teeth indeed behind them ; 
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but they relaxed, when 'du; was sileiil (tlunif'ld Ih'iey), 
into a kind of nielanciioly. Her liair w;i,s ;is dark as 
' possible, without being actually black, and was done up 
in a massive kind of way, (juite new In rercy, init com¬ 
pletely satisfying. liut, al)ove all, there was real diann 
about her. People often have features --n nosii or tatK;. 

for instance, in the less marked iiislanees-.that have 

nothing to do with expressiun--fealures .stuck,, on, so to 
speak, without any vital connection, so to say, Ijctwecii 
them and the personality that ms thein. Rut in this 
girl tlnu'c was none of that: .she wai; eulimly alive, and 
every speck of her told. Her very hat and .shoe.s ’"and 
, gloves seemed entindy hers. (0! course, the fact was 
that she was qinte perfectly iire:vj!;il; imt Percy did inu, 
imdcn'stand thal:.) Her voice, loo, seenieii coiupietcly 
under her coulrol, as pljable as a vioim, and in-r 
enunciation strangely jrerfect. 

He tried in vain to eliidt l;w;1s abord her, 

" ,Uo you come often by this train ?" lie asked, witli 
a Hare of audacity. 

''It's the . . the third time,’'.she .said, 

“ You live cl(jwn this line, 1 exjn'ct ? " 

She seemed nut to hear. 

" How stupid of me I ” slu! cried, " Pw nevta' :iug» 
gested your having a cigarritte. Du, jilcast;. I'm sure 
you smoke I" 

“ Well, but..--” 

" My dear boy"--! don’t: mind it at all. Sh,t|t 

I tell you?" 

Percy tingled all over at Iier plnuse, 

: "Do tell me!” ■ 

“ Well--! smoke myself sometimes, wluui Pm alune." 
■Percy began to feel a despernlo dug; he liki not quite; 
know why. 
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Now do have one of mine,” he said rather familiarly, 
h'awing out, his thin little silver case. 

Shi' shoijf: her head. 

” 1 couiiin'l dream of it,” she. said.. And there seemed 
t:) f;dl betwi'cn Percy and her a .sudden impenetra.ble wall 
of ice, 

H(.' thvw out his imitchlrox and lighted up. Then he 
deituanineif to at tack again. 

" Yon didn't tiE me whether you lived down this 
line ?" lieiiHiid, 

Slv: looked at liim with a cool, odd look, and the ice- 
w.'ill ,qri:!W.}ii('rcing cohP: lie nnder.stood that he was 
presurninj.;. 

The point is." she said, ” whether this train will arrive 
up to time. I've got, to lie in the Strand by ten sharp, 
and 1 don't want to take a taid unless Pmust.” 

'* Sure to lie in lime/’ said poor Percy. " It always is 
tmlfvi*. there's a fog." (Juleriorly lie was scourging and 
lasliing himself fm’ his presumplion. What an ill-bred 
iisu he bad been ! Dense, pig-headed boor I) 

Sill* seemed to understand bis self-reproaches, and her 
eyes grew kind again. 

” You see, Pm quite new to tins liiifi. I've always 
lived in flie Proydnn direction--at least, for the last 
tlnf'e years, and Pvo just moved. And the Brighton 
line.” 

And llie two went off into severe discussions and com¬ 
parison';. But Pttrey's heart grew warm afjiin within him 
at the thougld that she lived now, at any rate, on tlui 
same railway line us himself, and that he might, if lui 
were tortmiatc, travel iqi with lier (fuite often. Ha 
wonderetl whether it were iiossible 'that she could really 
ht; ill business. . . . Certainly she did not look like it, 
(ince he thought of the Yarmouth girl,, and biidcr lauglilei 
rcisc in him. He was ns one who has dhnbed a snow-peak. 
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and looks back in disdain at the steaming valleys from 
which he has come. The Yarmouth girl indeed ! Maud 
was her nameMaud, 

’ B , ! 

Percy s business-application was quite appreciably 
affected all that morning by his experience in the train. 

It has been said that he was susceptible, but even he 
knew^that this particular romance was different from the 
others. The only difficulty was that each new romance 
seemed so. But the quality^ seemed different. "One 
may be deeply affected by both Beethoven and Tosti; 
one may even shed tears over Tosti and not over 
Beethoven; yet there is no question, even to a very 
moderate musician indeed^as to in which lies the deeper 
profundity. It was so with Percy in' this particular 
experience. The thought of the Yarmouth girl had made 
him cross under certain circumstances; he had even 
attempted to write a few verses upon the moonlight on 
Yarmouth seas; but though he could not conceive of 
the thought of the girl he had met in the train ever 
making him cross, or of his own attempting to write 
verses to the music of the rolling wheels through which 
they had talked together, he had no question at aH in 
his mind on the point that this was the deepest romance 
he had ever encountered. I do not mean that he analysed 
it all, in the very least. He analysed nothing-least of 
all himself. But he was just aware of her, as of music, 
during the whole of that morning: he talked with hi^ 
fellow-clerks; he added up his columns: he carried in 
cheques to be signed; he stood patiently on the Turkey- 
carpet behind the mahogany table while his chief signed 
the cheques. And the whole while her presence was with 
; him, as a perfume or a strain, 
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Yet he had arrived at no further facts about her at 
all. She had told him absolutely nothing, except that 
she lived on that railway line; he had no due to her 
name, or her occupation, or her frierijis, or her home— 
beyond the clue of a monogram which he could not 
read, but which,'on consideration, he thought bore a 
G somewhere in the midst of the silver tangle. 

« 

(iii) 

He consufted Reggie at lunch, but with great diplomacy 
and aloofness. 

By the way," he saii " I travelled up with a girl 
this morning, and couldn’t make out what she was." 

Reggie looked his inquiries over a sandwich. 

Very pretty indeed, said*Percy, with a superbly 
dispassionate air. “ Very well dressed and all that, and 
had a little dressing-bag. But third-class," 

" I thought you had a second season ? " 

" Yes, but I had to get in anywhere. Only just caught 
the train, and tumbled over the bag. Well, we got 
talking. Nice girl! But I couldn’t make ’her out. 
Travelling alone; quite poor: had an engagement at 
ten: always lived near Croydon till lately, So I suppose 
she copies up to town every day." 

" Typist," suggested Reggie. 

Percy shook his head. 

" Too well dressed—too cheerful. Not tha^ sort.” 

"Milliner?” 

" My dear chap, she was a lady.” 

"Give it up," said. Reggie. “You want Sherlock 
Holmes! ” 

It perplexed Percy a good deal, and the more he thought 
of it the more he was perplexed. No profession with 
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which he was acquainted seemed to fit heir at all; and yei 
he had an idea that she was not of independent means, 
chiefly because she had such an exceedingly indtspendeut 
air. ^ 

He did his work quite badly that afternoon. .Drowsiness 
was always the enemy after lunch, and drowsinijss, rein¬ 
forced by violent preoccupation, was irresistible. He 
received a rebuke from the bald head-clerk. And he went 
away at last to Liverpool Street, ivithout any tea, in the 
vagiifi hope of meeting her again on the platfprm. 

(ivj' 

Percy was in two minds, a,s to whether or no he should 
let out at home, as if unconsciously, that he meant to 
go to a Catholic church on Sunday. Honestly he was 
not quite sure as to the attitude of his iiarents towards 
that ancient denomination: it was not discussed; there 
was no Catholic church at all in the neighbourhood; 
there was no particular reason why it sliould, be discussed. 

There" was nothing to-night in .Hanstead to take him 
away from home. On three nights out of four there usually 
was somethingr-either a choir-practice, or a whist-drive, 
or a social evening, or an amateur concert. It irt'as an 
extremely sociable place, within limits. 

He ran into Mr. Main as he came up the High Street. 
Mr. Main was walking very fast as usual, with his trousens 
turned up and a flat hat on his head of .such a cut as to 
make it appear as if he had no crown to his head at ail; 
and he turned his eyes from side to side as he came, in 
a manner which his critics called imdcrliand, but which, 
as a matter of fact, arose from nothing except a .shy self- 
consciousness. Mr. Main was always afraid of saluting 
the wrong people and of neglecting tho.se who saluted 
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him. Percy waved a hand towards his own hat in a 
manner calculated to show respect, yet not adulation, 
and Mr. Main waved back to him from across the street. 

Aha! Good evening to you! " cried Mr. Main. 

" Going to have rain 1" bawled Percy. 

" Aha 1 Yes, I tiiiiik so," cried Mr. Main. 

Percy was beginning to be old enough to feel com¬ 
passion for Mr. Main, and to understand the dreariness 
of the poor man’s position. People were rude to the 
curate sometimes; there was no question of that. .The 
Mayor nevertlreamed of giving him more of a salute than 
he gavh to a tradesman, though he took his hat entirely 
olf to the Vieftr. Even as Percy turned round at the door 
to find his key he heard a remark bellowed at the curate 
down the street by a hobbledehoy, and saw Mr. Main still 
walking very fast, swinging his umbrella with an air of 
obviously assumed unconsciousness. Poor Mr. Main! 
And with that wife of his too 1 

1 he dining-room in Hanstead House was as correct as 
everytiiiiig else in it. It was papered in dark red, with a 
daik led carpet. It Imd a mahogany side-board with 
a mahogany wine-cooler that was never used, un(ierneath 
it. It had a black marble clock in the middle of the 
l)lack marble mantelpiece, flanked by two semi-recumbent, 
luoiizc female figures. It had a large engraving of Luke 
I'ildes’ " Ihe Doctor” over the mantelpiece, and two 
oil-portraits on tlie other walls. There was* a writing- 
table between the windows at which a letter could be 
written in emergencies. It was all perfectly comfortable 
and quite dull, and entply what a dining-room, should 
be. The woodwork was all painted a chocolate brown. 

It was here that the four sat down to dinner at half- 
past seven—Mrs. Brandreth Smith with her back to the 
window.?, her husband opposite to her, with his back to 
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the fire, and the children on either side. Helen was in a 
new dress, very Greekdooking indeed, with sleeves cut 
short at the elbows. They were waited upon l.)y Alice, 
a perfectly correetdooking maid with an anxious face. 

Of course, there was nothing at all to talk about. Nobody 
had any news; everyone knew everyone else s experiences 
perfectly. Helen talked a little about a hew studeni; 
(female) .she had had tea with that day. Tin; doctor made 
some’remarks about the Mayor’s scheme fot tlie Queen 
Victoria fountain; Percy observed that he had seen 
Mr. Main just now ; Mrs. Brandreth Srnitlv assented to 
what was said and kept a roving eye upon tlic table and 
Alice. No one was dressed for dinner, really; llmro was 
no conceivable reason why they should be : the doctor 
wore his frock-coat: Percy, a sliort black jacket and 
waistcoat over his grey trousers; his mother won; a black 
satin bodice over her black cloth skirt. 

And then, suddenly, by one of those coincidences that 
really do make it appear as if one mind can affect many, 
Helen opened out on a piece of gossip, just as the bread- 
and-butter pudding was set on the table. 

“ I saw a Catholic priest in the High Street to-night,” 
she said. 

" How do you know he was a priest ? ” asked Pefey. 

" One of the Irish boys called him ' Father ’ just as I 
went by. He was asking his way to vSloan’s End." 

Sloan’s End was one of the little corners of the parish 
that grieved the Vicar’s heart, since it was inhabitcfl chiefly 
by Irish who entirely refused to come to his church, and 
who, on Saturday evenings, were Sometimes a little noisy. 
Besides, they wouldn't salute him in the street. 

" I didn’t like the look of Mm,'’ said Helen judicially, 

" He didn’t look like a gentleman.’’ 

The doctor roused himself. 
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" Sloan’s End ? Oh, yes, there’s a woman dying there. 
That’ll be what brought him. I must say these priests 
look after their poor wonderfully.’’ 

" Well, I didn’t like the look of him,i’ persisted Helen. 
" And I don’t know what they want to bother dying 
people for. I’m sure I shan’t want a clergyman to come 
and see me when I’m dying. It seems to me a stuffy sort 
of thing to wdnt.’’ 

" Hush, my dear! ’’ said her mother. ■'' 

It wi^s a very typical evening for these four. They drank' 
soup made oyt of a sliin of beef; ate some shoulder of 
mutton with boiled potatoes and cabbage, and bread- 
and-butter pudding, some cheese and some apples. Plates 
weiTi taken away and other plates'substituted. By each 
[date stood a tumbler and a red* wine-glass. The doctor 
drank a single glass of sherry, and Percy a bottle of 
fizzy beer; and when dinner was over, and Alice had 
filled uf) each wine-glass with water, they all went away 
to the drawing-room and sat grouped about the thick 
black mat tliat lay before the fire. Percy spread out his 
legs and smoked a single Virginia cigarette; the, doctor 
took up The Nation, which, as an earnest Liberal, he 
read through every week and regarded as an oracle; Mrs. 
Brandftitli Smith, when she returned from her nightly 
visit to the kitchen, opened her work-basket and began 
to H(!W; Helen fetched a large drawing-board and propped 
it bu Hlie arms of her upright chair. Each of them made a 
small reiiKirk now and then of no interest whatever. Percy, 
looking rather moody, first decided to say nothing about 
his excursion on Simduy till it was all over, and then gave 
himself to pondering over the girl he had’met in the train. 

It. was a typical eviming, Norn.! of them, except perhaps 
Helen, were really interested at all in their occupations. 
Vet upon them all had descended a Scheme of Life that 
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gave tliem no choice excejit to .sul)iiiil---a stlicna; which 
tightened its grip on them every inonth ihal wi-nt by. 
and was gradiially crustiiiig out e\'crv eia-stic in.iiinf! 
that they posses^jed. The doclor ducKucd brcaust* it 
was his profession ; his wih; niiinagi d her litnisiTeTl Ijeeiiase 
it was her houseliold ; Percy wem up'in tlie C ity itnudid 
accounts, because there was notliiug t;lse lur him lo do; 
and even lieien, tlioiigh just now eIk* tlid'nither eiijuy 
what she believed to he an arli^iic hie, would pjeseiiily 
fiiKklhat even that; was no more than a ; her 

Greek costunuss wotild euasu- to iscrm odd iir hidd; hci' 
ideas of art would become which, iciviot; 

rigorously, she would liMcli to others wdheqtt.u rtgom. 
There wtis no spice in lite anywheie, no sting oi ciusvictaai, 
no ardour of eiiierptise, Tin* oiu; soul among tiu isi uho 
had real eoni|,ieleu(‘i; in dier work was jIh- niotht c, ais-i 
she had no scope, Then* was riveiything iu-eessaiy so 
Life except Jdfe itHelh 

GOA ijaiVCRSlTT l,!S.A:iT 

'IV.LL jA\,} J<i 
..... f'"' !•’» 1 
itolliiUiOi'i G'J'J |i<! '} 

t , 1 ' ^. 


CIlAPTlcR V 


;(i) 

* M 

O irrSlDb:, in the warm September sunshine that 
i.'iii. half aen:)ss till.! narrow street o|:)eiiing down- 
wan.is uiii; of the lligh Street, Keushigton, a steadily 
increasing drift (d vehicles choked the thoroughfare; 
mid the crush wa.s furtlu'r aggravated hy the stream 
Ilf yteduslrimi*,; llia.t grew, cireliMj ,aud i,;ddied round the 
ehiireh-door. Tin* chiirch was uolliiiig to lotdc at, The. 
eiid tliat aliiitleil on the pavement wa,s .'i fayade of while, 
hiieh, gimiliiaily darkening under . .Lotidon smoke. It 
h.'td a widi.’, low west-door, over which stood in a niclie 
a stone statue of the Ikior Man of Assisi, and above that 
iigidii a Im'im oval'toppied window of clear glass. Two 
shallow ships led up lo the tloor. It was quite an ugly 
plaa:, Init (jiiile simple; it had I'overfy visible ;dl over it. 

'Iliioeiock }n.(ni St. Mary Abbot's higher i]p struck the 
fmlfdamr, A miimte latt;r the doors shook and tlien 
upmied, revealing .'t stniliiig yourig rmui in a brown habit, 
'Tie* I'Mwd swayed and surgt.'d forward, tuid hegtm to 
tlisappe.if wifliiti tlie sfark opening like a stretun sucked 
uudrf ;m areii 

Witliin, lit 1 he lug hare house htfiiud the diurch, Father 
Hilary was pivpaunjii for his i-ermun. lie was in his cell 
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on, the first floor, and that cell contained precisely th‘‘ 
following articles and no more : 

A low bed, covered witli a brown blanket, stood along 
one wall. A tablfj stood by the window, holding writ.ing 
materials, a thick book of MS. notes and a Bible, In the 
comer furthest from the bed hung a curtain of red serge, 
and, behind it. Father Hilary’s second habit and a few 
clothes such as he wore out of his monastery. Finally, 
there was a chair drawn up opposite the black iron radiator, 
anddn it sat Father Hilary, quite motionless, with clo.sed 
eyes. There was no washing apparatus in the room—-all 
such things were done in the,j)ublic lavatory across tlie 
passage. The room was lighted, when necessary, by a 
gas-burner that projected over the radiator. There was 
no carpet, there were no curtains. There was nothin, 
else at all in the room, except a crucifix over the bed. 

He remained quite motionless with closed eyes until 
the clock below struck three strokes. Then he ojjcned his 
eyes and stood up. 

He was close upon six feet tall. He was dressed in the 
brown frock of the Capuchins, with its long hood and its 
cord, and his bare feet were in sandals. He could not 
have been more than twenty-six or twenty-seven, and Jiis 
light-brown beard was silky and soft. But bis eyes were 
the most remarkable feature of his face, very large* very 
wide-open, and of a startling sunny blue. So he stood a 
moment, his lips still moving, with the abstracted look <jri 
his face not yet gonp. Then he went across his cell, 
opened the door and went out. 

The corridor out.side was as plain as tlie cells within. 
There was nothing in it at . all from end. to erid, except 
two radiators and^a statue in a wooden niche. He wont 
along this corridor and turned down the stairs; pushed 
open a .swing-door, went down a couple of step.s, passing 
on his right a door set wide into the garden at the east of 
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the church; walked along another passage or two, up 
some more stairs, passing on the way, in silence, another 
figure^ dressed like himself, and found himself in a little 
upstairs choir, with lancet windows locking straight out 
upon the high-altar. There he knelt down again and 
remained motionleb*^. 

Father Hilary had had a singularly uneventful life. 
His mother was Welsh, and he had helped her in her little 
Cardiff shop out of school-hours until the age of fourteen. 
Then he hacf offered himself to the Capuchins, had been 
accepted, and thenceforward had vanished entirely from 
the world until just before Ills profession eight years later. 
Then he had come home again for a vacation, and to 
consider himself, and to recover from an illness that 
threatened him. He had recovesed, and gone back again 
to the novitiate in North Wales. Four years later his 
rnotlier, at great cost to herself, had travelled north from 
Cardiff with all lujr luggage in a single bundle; had been 
present at his ordination to the priesthood, had kissed his 
hands and received his blessing; had assisted at his 
first mass and received Holy Communion from him. 
Then, in an ecstasy of pain and happiness she* had re¬ 
turned to her shop in Cardiff, and had seen him no more. 
But slu' knew that she had for a son a priest and a 
friar. . , , 

A y(,!ar or two later Father Hilary had been sent to 
London, and here the surprises began. For within six' 
months after his Imst sermon he had a reputation sufficiently 
great to draw at least a third of his congregation from 
other parishc.s, and six;nonths after that special tickets, 
bad to issued whenever lie preached*. 

But the surprise chieily lay in the fact that the matter 
ot his sermons was not at all original; he was never hailed 
as a Ihinker by uiiyouc at all. ft is true that reporters 
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had tried more than once (in vain) to get an interview witlj 
him; but that was out of sheer curiosity, lie never 
said anything particularly profound or st;artling; he was 
never cynical, never epigrammatic. He knew notliing 
at all of the woiicl, in the ordinary sense of Hie word; 
but he appeared to know a great de^d about tlie next, 
and spoke as if he lived there--wliich he probably did. 
The charm of him apparently lay in his amazing and over¬ 
whelming simplicity and the personality that lay bidiind 
it, Certainly he wa,s sensational in the pulpit sometimes; 
that*'is to say, he called certain practices Sins, and 
named them by their names, But he did not always 
provide even such sensation alfem as this, kkir the most 
part, he preached about the Love of Gocl and the Passion 
of Jesus Christ and the joy of reniinciation--su(;]) sismoiis 
as might be preached—-up to a certain point--by vSalva- 
tion Army captains. He bore himself quietly in the 
pulpit, using only such gestures as were obviously natural 
to him. And yet—here were these motors, these polislied 
broughams, this crowd of foot-passengers. Here was tlif. 
church beneath him already humming like a liive; licre 
was Brother George holding up a cord at the end of the 
centre afele and Brother Francis dancing to and fro on 
his sandalled feet in a hopeless endeavour to crowd seven¬ 
teen hundred persons into a church built for fourtoen 
hundred. And meanwhile Fatiier Hilary kiicielod alone 
at the lancet window upstairs, staring out at the wooden 
ytar, the wooden gilded candlesticks and the little white;- 
curtained tabernacle. 

■ (ii) . 

For the. last twenty minutes Percy had been li,ke a cal 
in a strange room. Every fibre of him was alive ami 
sensitive : he smelled the peculiar smell oi rich ladies- , 
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furs and silk and eau-de-cologne; he listened to violently 
whispered expostulations from seat-holders before , and 
behind, and the endless rattle of footsteps on the bare 
wood-paved aisles; he felt the pressure.of a stout lady on 
one side apd a lean man on the other, who sat forward 
with his elbows oul;; and he eyed incessantly every detail 
of places, persons and things that were within his vision. 

Of course lie was chiefly absorbed by the lay brothers 
and the altar. The altar he did not think much of; it 
was only of very common stained wood, and the wooden, 
gilded ^candlesticks had no particular brilliancy of outline 
or colour. J^etwoen the ^.candlesticks were two, large 
white earthenware vases filled with artificial flowers. It 
seemed to him to lie (as, indeed, it was) very cheap and 
common, riiere was nothing else sensational in view—• 
except occasionally a friar, as* Brother Francis darted 
up the aisle with a new convoy. But he had seen two 
or three statues on the way up to Ms place, that he had 
disiiiissed witli the same epithets as those which he 
applied to the altar—one of a friar with a labelled money- 
i)ox in front ol liiin, and a child in his arms—all of evident 
plaster; and one of a barefooted woman in a confusing 
dress of black and brown holding some kind of gilded 
object in her hands. 

Bui* the lay-brothers were the point. They were no 
statues; they were living facts, here, in Kensington, 
in the twentieth century; real human beings who were 
dress(!il in brown robes and had real bare feet. It 
ajipeaKid to him incredible. ... He craned in Ms place 
once or twice to catch a sight again of Brother Francis' 
bare feet. ... . 

The chief emotion he had, at present, was that of 
oddness. He was not awed, he was not frightened,. he 
w?is not fascinated ; he merely found it all very odd, 
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By the time that the organ began to play he had bcgtm 
to propound a theory to himselh-namely, that the dress 
of friars was really no more than a kind of cassock wliich 
they wore in church in order to make a sensation; at 
other times, probably, they wore coats and trousers like 
other people. Through that door, there, where a face 
occasionally appeared, and whence, once, a conipleti* 
friar issued forth, life was probably very much what ii 
was elsewhere. It was incredible that people really 
livgd, here and now, in Kensington, in the kind of wav- 
in which (he understood) friars and monks had lived 
in the Middle Ages. It was probably, he thought" i-atlier 
like college life. Dim memofles of comic lectures began 
to come back to him—of red-faced friars and barrels of 
wine; of smoking dishes in a refectory; of stout al)l)o(s 
with mitres. Obviously, that kind of thing mnst liaA-e 
stopped long ago . . . it had been put an end to by 
Henry VIII., he thought, 

The organ rose louder; a door opened somewhere; and 
then to his amazement, Reggie, also in a brown dress, willi 
a very short surplice, came out with a taper. He seemed 
quite af home, thought Percy, and highly self-conscious; 
he went up to the altar, performed a curious movemeni, 
there, and began to light the candles. I'hen oneg moiu 
he disappeared; and an instant later out came a litt]<^ 
procession with three men in white and shining rol)eK in 
''the midst, i . , 

(hi) 

It is not necessary to say more, as to the effect of the 
first part of the .mass upon Percy, tlian tliat he grew 
more bewildered and more repelled every moment, ft 
seemed to him the most confusing, the most imintdligiblo, 
and the most meaningless ceremony he bail ever looked 
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upon. These three, men wenl; to ;ind, fro without cause 
mid without excuse. No sooner had they formed one 
figure than they broke it again; now they were in line, 
now in single file; now one turned round to bellow an 
incoherent gabble of words; then, turning, he ducked 
again in an absurd manner. It seemed to Percy that the 
half had not been told liiiii of the superstitious mummery 
of Rome; ij; was not even pleasing to human senses; 
and as to its acceptability before God-—! 

Percy compared it with the service that he ought to 
have been Engaged in himself—the service proceeding 
at this' very moment, in far-away Hanstead-this dark, 
cheap altar* with the gricious brass-glimmering white 
stone east-end of St. James’; these posturing, mouthing 
men with the Vicar in his clean surplice and Oxford hood 
and white stole, and Mr. Main in,his no less clean surplice 
and his Durham hood; this bellowed unintelligible Latin, 
with Hie well-turned sentences of morning-prayer and 
litany. Above all lie compared the murmurous, in¬ 
coherent roaring of the hidden men’s choir with his own 
dear “Gadsby in C.” . . . And he had expected so 
much: lie had expected almost to have to guard him¬ 
self against the seductive strains and the languorous 
liarmonies and the sonorous Latin and the nerve-entrancing 
perfui|ics. He had expected a dark, jewelled sanctuary, 
an hieratic celebrant splendid in mystery and cloth of 
gold. He had heard endlessly of the glamour of Rome 
and the plain, honest simplicity of Anglisanism. . . .’ 
Widl, if this were glamour, he preferred simplicity. 

When at last the three white men retired to the side and 
sat down, Percy leaned back in his seat with scarcely 
an illusion left, 

He paid no great attention to Father Hilary at first, 
when that friar first appeared in the pulpit. Certainly 
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he looked a fresh, decent sort of man, thought Percy; 
and he listened, scarcely aware that it was this man whom 
he had come to hear, to an endless and quite unintelligible 
series of notices.. He heard a list of names read out 
with the mention of certain days on wliich " the Holy 
Sacrifice would be offered ” for this atid that individual: 
some observations on something called a ” novena " 
and something else about an “ indulgence that " could 
be gained on the usual terms.” He pricked up his ears a 
little at this. Reggie had told him that p indulgence 
did not mean a paid-for permission to commit sin ; but 
it seemed as if this sounded uncommonly li|{e it. 

Finally Father Hilary laid tlie book aside and faced 
the congregation. There was first a rustle, and then a 
deep, absorbed silence. Then the friar uttered the.se 
words: ^ 

“ I am sure that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor might, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. Words taken 
from the thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth verses of the 
eighth chapter of the epistle of Saint Paul to the Romans. 
In the Name of the Father and of the Son and of tlie Holy 
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CHAPTER VI 


A LITTLE after half-past twelve Percy Brandreth 
Smith i)uslied liis way patiently out through the 
crowd, detached himself from the stragglers on the pave¬ 
ment, and S(it out to walk eastwards. He had told them 
at home, after a very diplomatic mention of the fact 
that he was going to hear a preacher in the West-end 
whose name he had forgotten, that he would get some¬ 
thing to eat fur liimsclf, and wouldn't be back till tea. 
So he had three or four houns to himself. 

His first determination was that he must walk, fast and 
far. Eating must take care of itself. Perhiips he would 
liuve something later on; perhaps not. At any rate 
he coultl not face Reggit; just now; he had half intended 
to .suggest their lunching togetlier. But that was im- 
pu.ssible. He must be alone; he must sort himself ■> 
out. ... 

For that thing had happened wliich does occasionally 
happen at the reading of V hook, id; the iiieeting of a new 
friend or at the hearing of a sermon. That thing had 
happened to Percy which appears at first to he an entire 
(avertnniing, o) tin; whole sclieme of life, to be a revelation 
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of a completely new set of facts whose existence had never 
been suspected. 

Firstj he had never in all his life heard a sermon which iu 
the smallest degree^ resembled that to which he had listened 
just now. Sermons, up to that point in his life--since Ik^ 
had experience only of the most moderate of Anglicanism 
—had signified the reading of some manuscript pages 
or,, at the best, the delivery of a discourse vdth the helj) 
of notes, sometimes tolerable in its interest, sometimes 
intojerable in its dullness. These sermons had been 
sometimes the careful exposition of a sentence of Scripture, 
with a moral exhortation at the end; sometimes they 
were descriptive and drew pictures of scenes in tlie Holy- 
Land with a group of unconvincing persons, who trip|:)erl 
over their long robes (if stained-glass windows were 
trustworthy), in the fopeground; .sometimes they were 
argumentative settings forth of doctrines dial; never 
erred through the immoderateness of tlicir demands 
upon the mind, and all ended with a moral exhortation, 

This sermon had. been entirely different. Tliere wiis iif) 
manuscript; there was no application at the end begi,nninf'- 
with some such sentence as: “ And now, my dear brethren, 
let us see how this all comes home to ourselves here and 
now.” It had been a steady rapid utterance, even 00,11- 
versational at times, dealing with familiar old facts,in{.leod 
—but dealing with them in, a wholly different way; 
treating them as if they, were as much fact,s as tablus and' 
chairs and as real as falling in love; not as if they were 
a^ series of propositions, true indeed,, but true as the 
higher branches of mathematics are true or the simpler 
foimulm of chemistry-true apart from what all Imman 
beings know as the experiences of their conscious life. 

Secondly, these truths appeared to be part of the very 
fabric of the preacher's own life, The Love of God, 
on which he had preached that: i.ove which hitlierni 
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Percy, us a good boy, had taken for granted much as lie. 
took for granted tl'ie distance froui the earth to the sun---. 
appeared, instead, to he as niucli a fact as the sunlight on 
earth. It was conditioned for us and presented to us, 
the preacher had remarked, in the Life of Jesus Christ; 
in fact, the text said as much. It is therefore not only 
l)y the imitation of Christ but by actual union with Him that 
this Love bacomes and remains the driving force of the soul. 
It sounds bald, put like that; yet bald was the very last 
word that ^ould be applied to the enunciation by Bather 
Hilary. For it appeared to Percy, as he listened, that 
this extraordinary personjility in the pulpit, this tender 
face, those radiant, serene eyes, and this clear, artless 
voice—all these things through which that personality 
had seized upon and affected him from the very moment 
that the text was finished, were what they were because 
they lived and moved and drew their being from precisely 
that which was the subject of the sermon—the " Love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus oiir Lord." 

It was this personality, of course, that had done the 
work. There was not one single thought in the sermon— 
except a few at tlici end—on which Percy could not have 
passed a theological examination a week ago. These 
few at the end, however, had interested him intensely: 
for ii, appeared from them that there was in the Catholic 
Religion a .system of what were called Sacraments— 
sacraments that sounded, somehow, quite different from 
those " two generally necessary to salvation” with wliicli 
he was acquainted-by which this union with Jesus 
Christ (which, in its turn, meant a union with the Love 
of God) could be promoted and consummated. This 
was what had been said; but it vfas the personality 
that had mattered—the personality in which these things 
seemed eml:)odied, lilce sunlight in clear water. 

Briefly, then, that had been his experience. But it 

» ,3 
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to suggest; but they could never be the same. He began 
to perceive, incoherently at lirst, and more clearly later, 
that the " things" he did had become, simultaneously, 
of infinite value an^ weight and of no importance at all. 
It did not matter what he did, or what the outer details 
of his life were, so long as they were itirmissible by Ihti 
New Law; it mattered vitally and eternally why and 
how he did them. . . . This is a cold and ,pa.ssionlt'.ss 
analysis of what was, as a matter of fact, now making 
this boy’s heart to beat and his nerves to tinghj. 

As he considered these things,,still walking as on spfiugs, 
he saw people go past him: couples walkin^f together; 
three children with a nurse; a rider or two far across tin- 
meadows ; a boy in a frilled collar throwing a stick for a 
retriever to fetch. He kard the usual sounds : tlu' 
roll of wheels, voices, the soft wind in the cvergrceii.s. 
He was conscious of the sunlight on his face, of the bn;<, 7 ,i' 
on his left cheek; he looked down at his own fitei moving 
below his knees. And these things, too, appeared to 
have become new. ... 

He thought of the preacher's, face sometimes, pallid 
against the dark pillar, lit by the eyes; of tlie intimations 
of his voice. It seemed astonishing to him that thr wlioh' 
world did not know of all these things, , 

For Percy had no struggle of the intelleci at all. Tlu- 
viflji'ds he had'heard and the .statiiments and urgiinufuts 
(though these liad been very lewj -fmnid no inteik-ctual 
obstacles in the boy's mind, He had never evftn questioned 
the main dogmas of Christianity : ,he had acceptetl ih.-iii 
always, since tlieyhad been taught to him, So Ihec- 
was no intellectual struggle, it was simply (hat the greai 
bare structure that he had called Christiauity-an ufcih 
of poles, and ropes and frames, barely disguised with a 
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few seiitimental^ wreaths liere and there-had l)lazed 
out into fue. Ihere had been no damp doubts to check 
i.lw c.oiillagr;i,lii)!i. It hiul all flared up into glory together, 
vast and triumphant and dominant. * 

So his mind went rmmd and round, retreading in its 
own steps witliont fatigue. If is as indescribable as 
falling in love. It is mon:: indescribable, since it c;mnot 
be rediu;(,;;kto terms ol flesh ;nui blood or of a materialistic 
pliiloso|,)liy. It: to some, in a, measure, undi;!r other 

aspects ; |t comes iii tiie (juairer inrieting-honse ahd at 
till! jK'iiitenl lorin of t;he Salvation Army; jjiit it comes to 
none wiflijlie same veistiKiss of appeai as in Catiiolicisui 
--■to none rv’ilh t he same ,‘jinuiltaneous assault along eve,ry 
line ol Iminan natin'e at once—along the intellect, by the 
way of tluiology; a,long the heart liy, the way of the 
aliections; along tlie Will iif the mune of Obedience. 
He dimly saw this. Ho rnuier.st(,)od that there was an 
enonnons th-eei.l wliich In.; would have to master~if, 
indeed, tliis way was for him; a discipline of this heart 
and a training of the will. He saw that History played 
its [lart, and philosophy, and tliing.s to eat and drink, 
anil prayers to say. He saw that tliere W(’is yo part of 
common life whicli would not havi! to be affected. 

llicii lie put all this away. This was not liis Inisiness, 
l: 5 esi*ies, the tlihig was too great altogether, ami also not 
great enough, 'riidre was only one thing tliat mattered— 
inoie real to him than the sunlight which was its synihol 
and tlm breei^e tliat was the illustration of the Way of 
the Spirit—till! inive of (.lod which is in Jesus Clirist our 
Lonl, 

♦ '1 

(iii) 

He had leduted Ills raging lunuuil uf happy bewilder- 
merit to honm kiiui of coherence by tlie time tliat lie got 
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into the slow Sunday train for Hanstead, and he looked 
upon his fellow-creatures now with a completely uncon¬ 
scious contempt. 

These people-thic group of loud-voiced young men in 
black coats with buttonholes; that dismal family party of 
father and mother and three children-all this strange 
jetsam that the Sunday tide throws up in the terminal 
stations; the bleak-looking woman selling Lloyd’s Nms 
behind a counter—these people did not understand at all 
He felt like a dragon-fly looking down on grubs that had 
once been his fellows. ... 

He had arrived at some sort, of coherence.^ First, he 
must be entirely different at home. Now that the “ Love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus ” had displayed itself, he 
must give up once for all that tiresome, critical, prickly 
attitude that had grown oh him of late. But, of course, 
he would give it up: it was gone already. It was unthink¬ 
able. .1,' 

Next, he must be exceedingly conscientious about ^ his 
work ... he must not draw pictures on the blotting- 
paper any more. ... 

Next, ascertain entire plane of imagination must cease. 
It had ceased. It was unthinkable. Fourthly, he must 
say his prayers always . . . not less than a quarter of 
an hour every morning and evening. Fifthly, he must 
go to Evening Prayer after tea-(tha,t reminded him; 
he hadn’t had any lunch: he had walked all the way to 
Liverpool Street instead)—and sing in “ Gadsby in C.’ 

Sixthly, he must convey to his family—one. by one if 
possible—where he had been and . . . and what had 
happened to him. " 

These things, then, he pondered, looking dreamily out 
at the stations where the train stopped, sitting all alone 
hi a third-class carriage, with his hands pressed between 
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his loiees. He thought once or twice of the girl over 
whose bag he had tripped last Thursday, though' from an 
infinitely remote distance of emotion; and wondered 
whether she knew all about those things too. ... He 
^pposed not. . , He pictured himself telling her. . . . 
He wondered whether he could make her understand. 
• • . He supposed not, 

Anyhowt it did not matter. He understood, at least 

I 

ft 

# , 



CHAPTER VII 

(i) ' 

H elen had gone out to tea with an artistic friend, 
and, retiring upstairs with , her afterwards, had 
sat on the hearthrug of lier friend’s b(;d-sitting-rooin, 
and discussed the narrowness of the world, of Hanstcact, 
and of religious people in particular,^ ^ i,y. 

" Did you ever know such a place ? ” she said. A eiy 
nearly all the only people of our sort are entirely wi.ippet 
up in St. lames’ and the Vicar. Of course, fathers it 

churchwarden, and that makes it worse for me- 1 

, , . I hate church." 

The friend cooed sympathetically, 

"Then there’s Percy," went on Helen dlscontenkdly. 
" Pie's in the City all day, and I do think the City alrsu- 
lijtely deadly.,, And then when he's at home he’s always 
busy, and wlien lie isn’t, busy he’s singing in that beastly 
choir. It’s only the music he cares about, you know: 
he isn’t a bit pious, really; but it’s just as bad as if lut. 
was. Oh I he’s a good boy: I know that. I somcitimes 
almost wi.sh he wasn’t.” 

Then Helen launched out into her gospel. It was fhe 
convention of unconventionality: and there is iiotliing 
more conventional. The ideal life ^appeared to her to 
P 
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consist in living in a particular sort of house, almost 
precisely the opposite of the house in which she happened 
to live: there must be a great deal of whitewash in it, 
and red tiles, and rough-cast, and copper fireplaces. 
There must be kirge bare rooms, with floors stained with 
permanganate of potash, and rugs on the top of it. It 
must have divans; there must be leaded lights in the 
windows, 8 ,nd doors of stained deal; there must be a large 
''studio.’’ with plaster casts on a shelf all roupd it. 
iheie iiii|)t be little oak beds in the bedrooms and a 
greep-tiled bath-room. Ihere must be an orchard all 
round it, jyith anemones ‘in the grass in spring-time, and 
a stream running through it, and a perpetual liquid 
siirishine. 

I don t want a big liousq," she had said modestly, 
“ witli estates and responsibilities, hnd . . . and . . . 
manages de .,. . dd—what’s the word ? . . . Oh! yes—- 
convenance. All that's as stifling as a suburb. I don’t 
want any servants at all, or horses, or motors. I wouldn’t 
use them if I had them. No; just a little house, of the 
right kind-artistic, you know.’’ 

The details of the life to be lived there w^re a little 
vague. She, and the ideal friend with whom she must 
live, must, of course, cook for themselves and wear Greek- 
iooMng costumes: they must be fearless artists and paint 
what they really saw: they would recreate themselves 
with gardening and housework, and the pending out .♦of 
books that were bound in olive-coloured leather. They 
must never go to church. They must find their religion 
in the clean, innocent things of earth and water and 
air. It was all iranfensely spiritual and unspeakably 
superior. ... 

She did not say quite all this, but this was more or less 
the vision behind her speech, and the friend listened 
rapturously. Helen^ illustrated it by references to what 
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it must not be, taking the awful examples of such house¬ 
holds as that of the Vicarage or of Mr. Main's. These 
stood to her (with her own home) as types of Philistinisni; 
they were respectable in the wrong way; they were reli¬ 
gious and conventional, 

■“ I can’t conceive what the inside of tliat nuiiis mind 
is like/' she said, referring to Mr, Main's. I picture it 
like the inside of a station waiting-room.” (Her friend 
gasped at the brilliancy of the comparison.) It’s got 
useful seats to sit down upon, and a square taa)lc in the, 
middle, and a time-table on the walls; and no fire; ,jind 
a, bottle of flat water and a glass on the cliimney-picce. 
And it’s absolutely dreary and drab-coloiired, 1 wouldn’t 
be that man for, . . for nuts. And then Mrs. Main lives 
there always, you know.” ^ 

There was a pause. 

Mrs, Main may be said to be ttie one person whom Helen 
really hated-whom she hated so much that she seldom 
said so. She was, as has been said, a little, biti:t;r, ferco 
woman, rather hollow-eyed and tragic, and a, very great 
deal more capable than Helen suspected. But tlie reason 
Helen hated her was because the elder woman ignored her 
as if she were a child, and refused to admire or to sym¬ 
pathize. She had been quite, rude to her once at least, 
in this kind of way,, 

" Well'-and o,bout the Vica.r > " said the friend, who 
wa.s of the adoring kind, and thought Helen in great form 
this evening. 

"The Vicar?” reflected Helen, staling into the little 
coal lire and stroking her ankle. ” Oli! he’s like a little 
new drawing-room, furnished by contract. It s all (juitc 
complete, down to the oil pictures of waterfalls and the 
blue mat and the proper books in the revolving bookcase. 
He’s a bright little man. and quite competent in his own 
little way; ho knows a little about everything; but... 
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Urd! the futility of it all It doesn’t amount to 
anything.” 

And then Helen began on theology, until the tubular 
bells began to peal outside. * 


She got^ to church a little late with her friend, and 
slipped irr|:o a seat near the door. It was considered 
proppr for her to go, since her father was the Vicar’s 
warden, :md she was nOt yet emancipated enough to 
refuse. Her mother was quite resolute on the point, 
and when that was so there was no more to be said. 

As a matter of fact, too, she rather enjoyed it, since she 
had an unequalled opportunity there for despising (in 
a youthful and comparatively harmless manner) everyone 
in sight. vShe despised the Vicar in his Oxford hood, the 
curate in his humbler Durham hood, the choir in their 
surplices, and the congregation, of whom she saw little 
this evening except the backs of their heads. She despised 
the white atone and the bricks and the ironwork and the 
cancllesticks and the altar-frontal. It all seemed to her 
conventional and narrow and meaningless and Philistine: 
she fhought witli an exquisite superiority of her ideal house 
amidst its orchards. 

It was during the Magnificat (to ” Gadsby in C ") thg,t 
she first noticed Percy, and was surprised by the look on 
his face. She hadn't seen him since breakfast, and he 
looked, she thought, a little tired or overwrought. Per¬ 
haps he had walked too far, she thought. . . . Really 
he looked rather nice, though, in his surplice up there 
in the choir-stalls—rather distinguished, with his dean 
profile, his curly dark hair and his dark eyes. ... 

Mr. Main preached, all about Ahab. She attended in 
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a kind of fierce contempt for about five minutes, marvel* 
ling that any man could be so dreary, could say such banal 
things and avoid with what was very nearly a kind of 
genius a single interesting or attractive thought. His 
ja,ws moved solemnly in enunciation his eyes were 
downcast; his hand, trembling a little, appeared at 
regular intervals and turned a page. Ihen she hall 
closed her eyes and began to think about coppcwfire-hoods. 

The Vesper-hymn (sung kneeling) betrayed lier very 
nearly' into sentimentalism. The windows wdiai all but 
dark; there was just a glimmer behind them like the 
light of a dying fire; the gas burned with cleag radiance; 
the surplices shone; the hrasswork sparkled: while 
from the organ, heard in pauses and short intermediate 
passages, came the sound of aerial bleating, with a tremolo, 
as if ten thousand goats wailed together from a distance 
of five miles in luscious, languorous harmonics. 

Then Mr. Bennett elevated the alms-dish, as if in 
.sacrifice, and sang a blessing. 

Percy joined her as she waited in the dark evening 
outside. The others had gone on home. 

She had,forgotten all about his looking tired, and greeted 
him with genial friendliness. But the instant he spoke 
she remembered. 

" Yes, I've had a good time," he said. " We’ve got 
half an hour before supper. I wish you’d come a 
walk. I'VQ got something to tell you." He spoke 
with a curious solemnity. 

" But—’’ 

"I want to tell you before I tell father and mother, 
and I must tell them this evening.’^ 

She was silent. ’This was a completely new side of 
Percy. 



All through supper she kept on glancing at him when he 
wasn’t looking, in complete bewilderment. She did not 
even yet understand one half of all that he had tried to 
tell her as "they picked their way in the dusk through the 
nursery gardens on the north of the High Street. It 
seemed to'Jier incredible and very nearly indecent!* But 
she i^iad controlled herself: she had spoken in short 
sentences leather breathlessly; and had nodded for assent. 
He had had a burst of humanity at the end. 

" I expect this seems to you hopelessly foolish. . . . 
Well, so it would have to me yesterday.” 

" And you’re going to tell tfiem to-night ? " she asked 
after a silence. 

" Yes," he said. " What d’you suppose mother will 
say?" 

Slic shook her head, That was the point in both their 
minds. Their father could be managed; but they were 
not so sure about tlieir mother, • 

All this appeared to the girl, then, simply unintelligible. 
.She was aware that such things happened to people of 
the lower classes—these strange, emotional, almost in¬ 
human brain-storms; and she had been no more puzzled 
by these than by other habits of the same.ckss, such 8.s 
geitlng drunk and singing loud on Bank holidays. But 
that it .should take Percy, her own brother, like this! 
(That w^ the phrase she used to herself. He seemed 
to " have got them badly,” she said to herself.) That 
he should speak about God and Grace and a new life! 
It was all jargon to her, 

But the crisis would come, she knew, when he told all 
this at home. He would have to be more explicit then; 
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he would have to make some kind of a coherent defence' 
and what would his mother sav ? 

He was silent during supper, except when he wasdiredly ■ 
(luestioned. Once, when his father asked him outiight 
where he had been all day, he answered that he wished 
to tell them ail about that afterwards. And he had said' 
this in a manner that made both his parents look uj) at, 
him aijd then down again, and say no more, j 

He was surprisingly brisk and useful at supper. He 
had their plates on the sideboard, and the cold sweets 
ranged before his mother, with imiisual sj^eed. 'He passed 
the sugar before he was asked, and ha.d his liand on the 
bell-push before his mother told him to ring for hot 
water. And all through hi^ face rvas of tlie si.ini(i steady 
paleness which Helen had noticed in church, and his 
brown eyes were soft and bright. (Certainly lie ' liad 
them very badly." 

Tlie moment came when his mother bad sat down in 
the easy chair in the drawing-roi)ra, and his father had 
taken up the Sunday paper and immediately laid it down 
again. It was evident that they too were awain that 
some kind of a revelation was coming, Helen sat ^ far 
back out of the circle of light and watched. 

Percy poked the fire with great deliberatemsn 
A little mere coal," said his mother. 

He put the coal on; lingered a little over its be.stowal. 
Then he suddenly laid the tongs down, went straight to his 
chair opposite his father, and began, as if in desperation. 

“It was a Roman Cadholic church I went to to-day," 
said .Percy. '' It was the first time I’ve ever been in one, 
to a service at least. I went with Reggie Ballard. 

There was silence. 
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Helen saw her father’s face, first downcast with pursed 
lips, glance shaxply up at his wife. It was a very little 
and melancholy face, of a dusky complexion, with little 
discreet whiskers. He made no movement after another 
glance at his son’s face and a,way again. She looked at 
her mother. That lady also was motionless, with rather 
a rigorous look in her face. 

Then Pefcy burst out all at once, leaning suddenly for¬ 
ward, witli his hands gripping his knees. An extra¬ 
ordinarily ttense look was in his eyes and the lines--of his 
mouth. 


“It’s no good," he said. "I can’t beat about the 
bush. The fact is that I was entirely knocked over by 
the sermon. It wasn’t the least what I expected. . . . 
All I know is that I was knocked over ... once and for 
all. It was 'a monk who preached, at, least a friar. 
Everybody’s going to hear him: the place was crammed. 
Weil: I was knocked over. I ... I suppose you’d call 
it conversion. All I know is that everything’s perfectly 
different. Everything’s changed. I ... I understand 
now what religion’s about. I . . . I didn’t^before; at 
least, not in that way. I ... I see everything now, 
for the first time. That's . . (he hesitated), “that’s 

air* ' 

He threw himself back in his chair, and his face fell 
into shadow. 


No one moved for a moment. Helen's heart beat so 
furiously in her ears that it seemed as if there were no 
other sound in the whole world. Then she heard her 
father clear his throat, in the little rasping way he used, 
when he did not quite know what to say. 

“Well, my boy . . . 1. • • I’m very glad to hear 
that . . ! that you think religion will mean more to 
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you now. But . . . but I wish you'd told us it was a 
Roman Catholic church you were going to—tdi, mother ?" 

" I know, father; I ought to have, I'm sorry.” 

"Well: I’m glad you've told us now, That’s some¬ 
thing. I ... I hope I’m In'oad-minded enough to 
recognize that there’s good in all religions. , . . And . . . 
and what do you mean to do ? ” 

Suddenly Helen perceived for the very first* time in her 
life that her father had his limitations—not limitations 
that'die chose to have, but limitations whilh he could 
not help. She perceived that there were larger things 
in the room than her father,.and that he saw tins too. 
The doctor suddenly became small to her. It was an odd 
sensation, . . . But her mother had not yet spoken. 

" How do you mean, father ? ” 

" Well, my boy, I liopte you (kui’t want to become a 
Romanist yourself. That I . , . I shouldn’t approve of 
at all,” 

There was no answer for a moment. 

" Your mother and I—” began the doctor. 

" I really haven't thought about that much yet,” said 
Percy, "Jt had occurred to me. But , . . but that 
wasn't cpiite the point with me. ... I ... I only 
thought I’d better tell you straight out what had 
happened.” 

" Yes, my hoy; that’s quite right of you--very honest 
and straightforward, I’m . . . I’m glad tliat it’s gone; 
no farther yeV Eh, mother ? ” 

His wife drew a breath and expelled it again. And 
simultaneously Helen perceived by a quick ine.xplicable 
intuition, that tlie situation was far beyond her motlier 
too. 'I'liere was no question about it. Percy dominateil 
(weryone tliere, or, rather, the force.s that he had brouglU 
with liiiii into the room entirely bc:at down and [inicticnlly 
eliminated the forces for which hi.s parents .stood. H 
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was like a wind blowing suddenly through a little 
parlour. ... 

” Percy’s done quite right to tell us,” said Mrs. Brandreth 
Smith. " I of course hope with yowr father that it’ll 
go no further. I think it’s just a little sentiment, and no 
more; natural, pe’rhaps, in a boy.” She stopped. 

"A good talk to the Vicar’ll set all that right,” said 
the doctor. | 

'' And little thought and consideration,” chorused 
his wife mere emphatically. 

It was great relief of the tension to Helen. The 
situation had been so completely abnormal, so wholly 
unexpected, that she had not been able to form any con¬ 
jectures, even, as to what would happen. Her parents, 
in spite of her pose of emancipation, still stood to her 
as the sky stands to the earth-presenting indeed one 
.side to her of a protective and final kind, hut having 
a,nother side of which .she knew nothing. They had been 
symbols to her of fmality—especially her mother—the 
authoritative embodiment of human life so far as she 
had experienced it; they were (so to speak) thq emblems 
of Church and State to her: they were always the last 
infallible court of appeal. wShe would no more have 
dreamed, really, of setting up her studio against their 
wishes, than she would have contemplated an elope¬ 
ment. They were the background and walls and roof of 
existence. 

And now, though she did not entirely realize it yet, 
she had had a glimpse that there were forces and powers 
and principalities beyond them; that they were not 
the sky, after all, but moved beneafh it, like herself. 
'I'liey seemed infinitely smaller than they had ever seemed 
before; .she saw round them and beyond them; and it 
was Percy, of all people—or, rather, Percy’s incredible 
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situation—that had wrought this revelation. Finally, she 
was vastly relieved. So far as she had expected any¬ 
thing, she had expected a painful scene, and denunciations 
and threats. It would have been terrible, but in keeping 
with her scheme, if these had been uttered. And now she 
saw that they would not be used at'all; and that her 
parents were really human like herself. 

r 

Then Percy leaned forward again; and she saw his face 
:strahgely working. I , 

“ Mother/’ he said, " —and father too.' I ... I can't 
tell you how grateful I am. ' You have been as hind as 
possible, ITl . . . I’ll do anything you ask me . . , now 
that I know you’ll let me follow my conscience. I'll see 
anybody you like. . . . I’m . . , I’m ever so ... * 

Then Helen drew a i^histling breath of pain and bit 
fiercely on her lower lip, for she .saw Percy’s face .suddenly 
break into tears, 

“That’s all right, my boy; that’s all right,’’ said his 
father tremblingly. “There! there!” 

His mother said notliing. 


CHAPTER Vm 

(i) 

I JERCY awakened next morning straight into his 
new joy, 

t,)f course the thing sounds ridiculous ; hut the fact 
remains that there is no happiness in the world compar¬ 
able to that of tlm e.xperience known as Conversion, It 
is (I.S if the world ha.d come tenderly alive; ms if the sky 
had grown transpaicnt and gracious faces looked down; 
as if the rooms and streets of common life were on a 
sudden thronged with friends; as if, above all, a brilliant 
liglrt, warm and radiant, had .started into llanw within 
the soul. 

Naturally all tliis has to materialize in small actions 
as welf as in great. 

Last night when Percy had gone up to his room he 
had fmst written a letter to Reggie—not very long, but, 
eloquent, He had told him briefly that he had been 
" knocked over ” by the sermon; he asked him to meet 
him for a cup of tea at five o’clock to-morrow, and to 
come down with him to ’Hanstead for aji hour or two at 
least. He had told him, too, that everything “ seemed 
quite different.” This letter he proposed to leave at 
Regie’s office on his way through the City. 

Then an idea had come to him; and he had gone to 
. " * ■ 83 ■ 
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a little Japanese cabinet he had on the top of his book¬ 
shelf, and after opening two or three drawers had found 
what he was looking for. It was a little brass and black* 
wood crucifix he ’had picked up in the street one day. 
It seemed to him that this would be helpful as a kind of 
focus for concentration, He had tacked this up, taking- 
care not to make too much noise, over the side of his bed; 
and had knelt down before it to say his pnryers with an 
extraordinarily intense pleasure, (He had,^ thought of 
Father Hilary, and the crucifix that had bun,on the pillar 
by the pulpit.) , 

And now, on this Monday'morning, he n^vokc' a little 
before seven, and lay looking at it. 

"The Love of God which is in Ghrist: Jesus our 
Lord. , . 

At a quarter past seven he got up, and knelt in Iris 
pyjamas, with his elbows on tlic: bed, for a ([uarter of 
an hour, staring at the crucifix. His iiiouglits went round 
and round, dwelling now on the material of the brass 
and wood, now on the Thing for which it stoorl Me 
said his ordinary prayers over three or four tinns. . . , 
He was cold before he was done;; hut his heart burned 
like fire. Certainly “everything was quite differeilt." 

^ Breakfast was almost a sacramental meal. He felt 
both elated and reasonable. He had had a long talk 
with his father last night; had lieard mention made of 
the doctor's " position as a churchwarden "; had enthu* 
siastically assented to this; had given full con.sent to 
his father to tell the Vicar everything; had said that Ik; 
thought it quite unlikely he would .want to become a 
Roman Catholic; had promised to take no explicit .step 
without informing them at home, 


IN- 

His sense of elatioi) and reasonableness were at full 
pitcli this morning. He fidt lie liad acted frankly and 
courageously, .So he rang the bell for the eggs, and cut 
bread on the sidclioard, and took plafes away with an 
alert and zealous attention. His parents and Helen 
regarded him ; luit said little. 

It was astiwiishiiig how friendly he felt to all the world 
as lie went akmg tlic High Street to catch the nine-seven, 
Everyone seejned a lirothcn-; he took off his hat—ngbt 
off--ra(|iantly, fo Mr. Main, who came out, melancholy 
as ever, from the clmrcbyard after reading morning 
prayers. He greeted the stiition-rnaster with a loud 
diecrfuliicss, altliough up to the present he had borne a 
certain grudge against that official for not treating him 
with snllicient deference. 

He bought no half-penny paper this morning. He felt 
it would be a, tiresome distraction. He was sufficient 
company to himself. 

So all day the elation continued; for it appeared to 
him that ilrudgery over accounts was no longer diaudgery; 
it was as sacrainentiil as everything else. He did it with 
a strange delight, 

• 

(ii) 

"My dear chapl" whispered .Reggie earnestly. “E 
can’t tell you—" 

H(! broke off: there was no more to be said; but he 
sliook with excited sympathy. 

.Percy fetched his cup and a sponge-cake to the little 
round table in the corner behind the pillar where they 
could talk nnlieard; and began. (His bands trembled a 
little.) 
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“ Well” he said. “ It's as I !o1d yen. Jl’s just , . . 
jmt knocked me over. I don’t know iiow to put it iidn 
words. But you iinderstiUKl, don’t ymi 1 ' 

Reggie looked at him, nodding a Hi He. 

‘‘Well: 1 want to know,” ecmtiinii'd iVioy, ' wlnitn to 
t)e done next.” 

" See Father Hilary,” said Kognjc, 

Percy hesitated. Then ho took a. luio .I't liis isjumgi'- 
cake. t 

'^Tlnt that means iny becoming (httlndic. doesn't 
it ?" 

"That’s wluit you mean, feii't if ?” cried Heggio with 
round eyes. 

Percy perceived that tin* thing war; nsore etnnplex 
than he had tliought. 

" I don't exactly scv wliy,” ho srud slowly. " {{ isrPt 
the Church I want, It’s . . , it's ...” 

" My dear chap, you don’t undorsfajul! You can’t 
possibly not be a Catholic now! I ti.ongiit thut w.r* 
what you meant.” 

Reggie's face had a look of dismay on it Of cniiryr 
he hadnl;t understood in the slightest, Jt Itad seemed to 
him that, when Percy had srnd ho was " knocked jn'er.” 
he had meant of course by CalholifTan. 

"Look here,” said Percy soflly, jdancini' ronfid the 
white pillared room to make (rriain la; Wim not ovt'i' 

,heard. " Y,ou remember what the chap jireat lmd tihoni. 
Well, that’s what did for me. . . , Atid 1 dcm'l qiiitn 
where Catholicism comes in. Surely ■ - 

" Look here,” said Reggie in his turn. ” Will you conn:- 
and see Father Hilary ? He’ll “put the whole thing far 
better than I can. Art; you afrtiid of ytmr people ? ” 

"No: it's not that Fve .spoken to tlmjti, Tbtny 
were awfully decent.” 

" Well, will you let me speak to Father Hilury ? ” 


There was u pause. 

Percy did not know exactly how far the priest was 
bound up in his nf;w experience. It had been by the 
pi'.'rsonaliiy of Ihi* m;m tliiit he liml betuT captured, but it 
Hf.tpuarcd to iiim that be had immediately been handed 
on, by him, .so to speak, to this new and astonishing world 
ot religion. At the snun; time he could not even think 
of the priest |,vithouf: a tlirilL . . . He seemed to him ti 
kind of ra.diipit demigod, :t glorious personal gateway to 
ttnimaginable ^tilings, ft appeared incredible that'Hie 
coiiid really talk with him in tlu! flesh. 

" l,)o you tljiiilv-.” he l}ogaii. 

Ki-jjgie madi: an impatieni: movement. He felt like 
a iislwi'inan whose Hsh snlks a,t the last moment. 

" 1.00k here, don’t hedge,” lu; said. " Will you come 
•md mi Father Hilary ? ” 

” Yes, I will,” iiaid f'ercy, almost dcliantly. 

" I'm glad you've spoken to your peo]ili!,” said Reggie, 
adter a jiaiise tor ndreslimeut. " And I’m extraordinarily 
giud they look it sw well, 1 hud rather a liad time witli 
my muthw, ymi know.” 

"Oh! my peojih' an- all riglii,” .said Percy, "You 
.si'o IhaF;. alway-i hecn ilaii line. ThcyTe Church of 
England; but iliuy aren't hi,goted," 

" l.otsot prupie lay that,” said Ueggit: with an air ut 
mthmmded experieuce. *' But when it comes to the point, 
yrm know. . . . Now iot me tell you about Father 
iiiluty.” 

For tk next i.im miimles Peiey listened. He felt 
like a child imrodneed to the .society of friendly giants 
or fairies. He heard ail about the lilc of friars, about 
vows ami discipliiu; and tia; rest Jt did not seem to touch 
common lift* at any point at all; it appeared a kind of 
ideal existence in anedher fitate of being, ft presented- 
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itself to bis imagination as an embodiment of the new 
world to which his own interior experience had given him 
access. It was as if a child, having for the first time seen 
a fairy, was informed minutely of their ways and haunts 
and etiquette. It was as if doors opened all round in 
what he had previously taken to be impenetrably 
confining walls. 

It must be remembered that clerks in of^ces, who have 
been educated in grammar-schools and fite at home, 
suffer under extraordinary disabilities. Up to the present, 
with Percy at any rate, the world had been a very^sombre, 
materialistic kind of thing? The realities were things 
like breakfast, and nine-seven trains, and ledgers and 
money-makingthese were the brutal undeniable facts; 
other things were dreams and fancies. Gadsby in C 
and girls at Yarmouth or in the train were the nearest 
he had ever approached towards the gates of Romance: 
he had fastened upon those things as safety-valves through 
which a little of his rapidly lowering interior energy of 
imagination might escape. Gadsby in C, in fact (with 
the girls), stood to Percy for that for which Greek costumes 
and cogper fire-places stood to Helen. And now wide 
and glorious gates had rolled back and sunlight and music 
streamed through them: he thought he saw worlds within 
worlds; and now, again, from Reggie’s talk, he understood 
that the vision was a fact; that there were men like him¬ 
self who lived beyond those gates, who found religion as 
practical and , as solid as money-making and morning 
trains; men whose objective lives and occupations were 
the embodiment of all this newly discovered glory. 

“You’re coming down to Hanstead, aren’t you?“ he 
said suddenly. 

" There’s no need. Besides I can't. I mu.st get home: 
I’ve got to call at the friary on the way, too.’’ 
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" Oh ! . . , Well, perhaps that woillel he better • 

and-” 

Oh, yes, 111 sec bather Hilary to-night. Perhaps 
next Saturday afternoon we can see him.'”' 

(iii) 

It was a distinctly odd atmosphere in which Percy 
found himself this .evening-or which, perhaps, he 
generated. Ajid upon him too, as upon Helen last night, 
there b^gan to come a sense that his parents did not 
quite know how to deal with the situation, that they 
found it very unusual and puzzling. 

He mentioned at dinner that he had seen Reggie 
Ballard, and that he was hoping to see the friar him¬ 
self on the Saturday afternoon; and these statements 
were met with a certain blankness. His father pursed 
his lips and frowned a little, but not at all unkindly; 
his mother nodded once or twice, as if it were just what 
she had expected. Obviously they proposed to behave 
as well as possible. 

In the drawing-room, however, the doctor mada a little 
gentle attack—quite mild and quite kind. 

He was holding the Nation in front , of his face, and 
suddenty laid it down. 

“ Well, my boy,” he said, “ if you must go to see this 
. . . this priest, you must go. I wouldn’t interfere with, 
your liberty for anything. But ... do you think it* 
quite wise just now ? ” 

“ Why not, father ? " 

“Well, you see, you’m excited and worked up. And 
you must remember that these priests are very highly 
trained. They’re all very clever and quick, you know.” 

“ Are they ? ” 

“ Yes, my boy. It is the one thing they’re trained to 
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do-■•persuade , , . er . . . sensitive people like yoursell' 

They have years of training, you Icnow. .f ean’t help 
thinking you’d be wiser if you’d wait a little. 

Percy shifted in his seat. 

“ But, you know, I don't at all see why I should become ^ 
a Catholic: and, in any case, it’s a long business. It 
means months of instruction first, Reggie says.” 

“ Well. I'm glad to hear that, I’m sure.« . . But . . . 
but don't you think you might go and hail' a good talk 
to'fhe Vicar first.” • 

Percy began to see light. It was obvious to Ijim that 
his father had been round to the Vicarage* already, fie 
put the question straig'Jit. 

" You did see the Vicar, then, father ? ” 

The doctor also .shifted in his seat. 

"Why, yes; I went round just to have a word this | 
afternoon . . . your mother thought I d better. He 
. . , he was very kind. He said lie’d be delighted to 
be of any service to you that he could." 

" Well: that’s very good of Iiim. I’d like to talk it over. '■ 
Of course I would in any case, before doing anytliing. 

But I think Fd better see Father Hilary first. And FlI 
promise to ask the Vicar anything ihat puzzles me.’’ 

" Very good, my boy, very good." 

And the doctor took up the Naltim once more. * 

' (iv) 

Percy went to bed unusually early. He was honestly 
tired, for one thing, with all his emotioiLs; and, for 
another, there was the crucifi-t waiting for him. 

He stood looking at it a minute or two. He turned 
away, and then wheeled round, to see it again suddenly. 

The sight gave him extraordinary pleasure-*t}mt little 
dark emblem against the pale wall. 
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He took it off its nail presently and carried it round, 
trying it liere and there in other places. Then he had 
an inspiration. 

He laid it down, climbed on to a cliiiii' and got down 
troni the top of his wmxlrolie a l)ox containing quantities 
of small miscellaneous ornaments—such things as photo- 
gra.ph'fraraes and cliina aniinals“"tliing3 which he had 
I'cjected from, the adornment of his walls. He found at 
hist what lie |vas looking foi‘--two tiny tin candlesticks, 
saved from a Christmas-tree of a year or two ago, with 
an inch or two of pink candles still in them. These he set' 
upon a, bracket over the head of liis bed, wdiere he usually " 
kept a candle and matches. Then, with infinite care, 
he drove a tack at the riglit height above them, hung the 
crucifix on it, and stood back. TJie effect was even beyond 
Ids expectations; above all when he lighted the pink 
candles. It looked exceedingly devotional. 

ITmn lie knelt down facing it, to say his prayers. 
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CHAPTER IX 

(i) 

I T was on the next morning that Percy again ran across 
the mysterious Lady of the Train. 

He was buying a halfpenny paper at the north end of 
the platform when the train came in. The boy hadn’t 
got change ready, and the result was that Percy had once 
more to run. As he tore past the third-class carriages, 
he suddenly saw her looking out. He hesitated, fell 
himself flush, and then turned back and opened the door. 
He lifted his hat. 

" Good-morning," he said. (He quite understood fhal. 
he must not say " Miss.") 

Obviously she was pleased to see him. .She smiled swiftly 
and warmly, and all the melancholy of her face, vanished. 

“ So here you are again," she said. " Good-morning.” 

Honestly, Percy was not: a coxcomb. Gf course, he 
wondered, as all young men of his kind wonder, what kind 
of effect he produced upon peijpk-; Imt he had not, as a, 
matter of fact, the^least suspicion (if how (;asily they gol. 
to like him. The truth was that Percy was \fery true in 
type—a type that is not: very common, The first thing 
people noticed about him was liis curly hair, his dark eye;v 
92 " ■ 
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aid his dear complexion; and the next thing they noticed 
was that lus character seemed to correspond, in that he 
was a natural, clean, simple boy. Certainly there was no 
overpowering personality about him; he did not compel, 
let neither was he obviously weak: his chin was well 
formed, his lips were decided, and he had a very frank 
straightforward look in his eyes. But he was not self- 
conscious about It. It was precisely the absence of self- 
consciousnesjf that made him so pleasant. He. had a 
good taste iinlress, and his manners, on the whole, r<?ere 
excellent amreven rather engaging, 

"I sflw you at the window," he said, with a pleasing 
c.andoiir. 

^ I hats very nice of you," she said, smiling again, 

1 mean it was vory nice of you not to hurry past. You 
go up every day, I suppose ? " ’ 

” That's it. I'm in an office,” 

" Oh! . . . Don't you hate it ? " 

" Vcs." (JTen he remembered tliat he had resolved 
not to liate it, and grew confused.) 

" I imain, I'd sooner do other things," he said, 

Pensuns of Percy's temperament iind it usually quite 
imp(3ssll)l(! to be siicretlve about thing,s in which they are 
}Kissionii.tely interested; and he talked rather abstractedly 
as the train went on. Of course, he wanted to toll her 
all about .Sunday; ami he was trying to frame a reason for 
telling her, satisfactory to liimself. Of course lie got that 
reason [iretty soon : he. perceived that it was his duty, to 
bear Ins witne.ss, He did not notice that she was watch¬ 
ing Iiim; ami ]in;seutly In; liroke abruptly in, 

'' A big tiling Inus liappi.uied to me since* 1 saw you la-st," 
he said siiddenlv. 

•'Really’ 

(oirimuiiseiojf fuj' a moineiit lestiained liim, He saw 
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vividly what a very odd thing it would be to talk about 
his soul, in a train, to a girl he had only met once before 
in his life. But his fervour was hot on him, and ho 
resolutely trampled comnionsense down. But he flualiod 
with the effort. 

"Yes,” he said, “ I went to church on Sunday in . . , 
in a Roman Catholic church.” 

She looked an inquiry. If he had been sharp, he would 
have seen that the brightness rather went oi.t of her face 
But" he was thinking about himself just tlien. 

"And . . . and I was bowled over by the sernum. 
I ... I never dreamt in all ray life -. 

" Oh! you’ve found religion,” said tho! girl. 

He looked at her quickly, and the thisli died out of his 
face.' The coldness was quite unmistakable; it was, to 
all intents, a sneer. 

“ Yes.” he said bravely. " I liavt!. Why do you say 
it like that ? ” 

All conventionality was gone now. lip to the [jresoni 
they had played counters with one anotlmr; now it was 
honest coin. 

" Because I haven't found it,” said the girl sharply, 
" At least, X suppose that’s it.” 

"But—” 

" I simply don’t know what it means. I thougld: i did 
once—at least I thought I’d found it in somebody else. 
I was married in church, you know-—” 

She .stopped suddenly. Obviously sh('. had said more 
than she meant. Percy’s heart leapt and stood still, 

" You’re married ?” he said. -i 

" I didn’t mean to say that,” she said hurriedly. " Hut 
it’s true. I was married. I’m not now.” 

"I suppose—” 

" No: he's not dead. I divorced tiim’'six months after 
my maiiiage. He was what’s called a religious man," 
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Hru bitiei'iiess was lilce liosh in tlin carriage. Her 
fa(.:(; Imd cjiarifved ; licr .splendid eyes were veiled and 
bar!.!: licj- lud lips were like a. trap. 

Tile train was screaming through a jifnction; and Percy 
tiinied liis face mcidimiically to look out. He watched the 
faces on the [jlatform whirl past in wdiite lines. Then he 
turned^ again; and ]iis heart blazed suddenly with 
<]ui.\'otisi)i. |t sfmraod to him that he saw his task.” Here 
was a sorrowlul, toniKUited soul, emiuttered by treachery, 

a hiuil III,at had turned against God and iTian. ... 

1 dun I: ca,i'e in tlie hiust,” he .said earnestly. " I , . , 

1 m very sorry, it’s exactly jxjople like you who w'ant 
■•cligiou, . . . I . . , J wish you’d let me help.” 
hor the lirst moment he tliouglit she was going to laugh. 

_ “ Do you know what I am ?.” said the girl, looking at 
him with an odd searching expression. 

” How do you mean ? ” 

^ " I moan ray profession. Well, I'm ;in actress. There f 
That gmierally puts religious people off." 

"BuT--.d> 

" Oh ! I’m in a, |)(:!rfcct]y ruspectable tlieatre: and I'm 
a perfectly ^respectable pcmwjn. I'm rehearsing at 
His Higlimss'--a prolilem ])lay, don’t you know.” 

Percy (lid, vagiioly know; and asserted that he under- 
sl;o(,)d ffiHectly, ■ 

" But that doesn't shock ycni--'.” 

" Shock me! Why, grand Loid-” 

Tlien her face relaxed again; and the smile came back! * 
It .setiracd to Percy tliaf; she was quite the mo.st beautiM 
person he had evei' seen. And now that he knew her 
story—at least, the dramatic and sensational part of 
it'-her appeal to him was enormoms, as it would be to all 
young men .such as he. It appeared to him wonderful 
that he should have encountered suclt a .soul in his neyr- 
foiind strength. 
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" I ... I wish you’d let ine talk t(t you. he said. 

" 1 . .*, I believe I could help. I don’t mean I myself; 
but. .. but I could get somebody-— 

She shook her Read—smiling faintly. 

"You couldn’t. Nobody can. You know~I was 
rather religious once, and that makes it all the worse. 

" I . . . I’m certain I could. Look here, may I come 
and call upon you ? ” 

The head-shaking continued. She lookec^ out of the 
window a minute or two without speaking, riieii she 
turned again. ^ ^ 

"Give me your address,’^ she said. "But 1 won’t 
give you mine. You’re . . . you’re a dear boy. 

'(ii) 

She was very silent at the rehearsal that morning. 

The play was of the usual modern kind known as a 
Problem play, which means a drama that plants its feet 
firmly along the very edge of the Ten Commandmenls. 
particularly of one of , them that occurs towards the end. 
Such a play as this gives the keenest sensations of pleasure 
to people, who are chiefly preoccupied in ordinary life with 
that kind of subject: and the best of it is that it can always 
be defended along highly philosophical and Imimm lines. 
The principal persons of the play were in love with other 
^ persons th§in those whom they had promised to love-- 
an old situation which brought about some veuy pretty 
and new scenes. There was one particular .such scene 
in the passage of a country house towards tlie end of 
the second act that was very iH’oblematic indeed. 

It was the third act, however, that was being rehearsed 
this morning; and, the girl whom Percy proposed to 
" help,” had not more than a sentence or two to speak. 
She had done her talking just before the previous curiam. 
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.So she sat apart just off the stage, and said nothing to any- 
l)ody. Two or three friends came up to her, and rapidly 
went away again. She was obviously in something of a 
temper. , 

When her cue came she sat still, completely unaware 
that the entire party was waiting for her. 

^ Now then, please-” called a voice impatiently, 

Then she sprang up suddenly and went on, 

Not like^that! not like that! " vVailed a voice from 
the gloom of the stalls. " Please remember that you’re 
■Mipposed to* lie broken-hearted. Surely you haven’t 
forgotfen-" . 

She lloimccd out indignantly. (She had very much 
of a temperament”; it was her "temperament” in 
fact liiiit had won her tliis fairly prominent part,) Then 
she came on again, the very picture of broken-heartedness, 


On the wliole .she did very well; and the bald man, with 
110 nose to speak of, who happened to have written the 
lilay, complimented her. But her temper was ferocious; 
slio .snapped like a chained dog at every living being 
e.Kci'pt her theatrical superiors. She flatly refused to go 
and Itincli with her dearest friend, and gave no reason at 
all except that she didn’t want to. 

As 4:lie last lines drew to an end, a rather shabby- 
looldiig man in trousers with a red line down the seam, 
came up and stood in thewliig.s; and, as she moved off, he 
came up to her. ' Y 

" A note [ilease, miss. And Mr. Marridon'.s waiting 
for an atLswer." 

She took the note wiljiout a word; opened it and read 
it. Then slic tore it up and let the fragments flutter down 
from her fingers. 

Tliiii) she Siiid, quite dearly and distinctly; , 

. " Tell him to go to hell! ” 


4 
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(iii) 

She knew quite well that there was an clement of pose 
in all this attitudinizing ;; but she did not know how 
much. Such pose as there; was consisted in representing 
these various personages—herself, Percy, her ex-husband, 
Mr. Marridon, in certain rdles more clearly defined ^ than 
the facts warranted. She herself was the disillusioned, 
embittered woman, who had drunk eagerly of the cup 
offered and found it poison tpid rottenness: Percy was 
the ardent boy whose simplicity attracted her, in whom, 
as by looking in-a child’s face, she might find forgetful¬ 
ness: her ex-husband was the traitor through whom dis¬ 
illusionment had come; the Hon. James Marridon (who 
had, as a matter of fact, pestered her a good deal with 
little notes and whose invitations she had once or twice 
accepted) was the tempter who would disillusion her still 
further. , . 

Her temperament was essentially dramatic: .she was 
not interested in people or things, unless .she could group 
them. Generally .she, grouped them sufficiently accurately; 
but in any case, if they were once grouped, slie threw 
herself with zest into her own part. There was no^jliarra 
in her: at least she meant none; there w:is no malice. 
But the danger lay (as always in such cases) in tlie tempta¬ 
tion that her puppets experienced, to jday up to her lead. 
Mr. Marridon, for one, went; away in precisely the mood 
she would have wished. He received the message us it 
was originally given; and stumped^off in a rage, pulling liis 
moustache fiercely. He also remarked: "Curse the 
woman! ” quite in the accepted maimer. 

And Percy, too, unconsciously, took uj) his idle with 
equal promptness. His head, too, was full all ilay of tin* 
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help that he proposed to give her,, though he felt rather 
more manly and protective than she had contemplated. 

And she herself, as she put on her hat and cloak in the 
dressing-room, preserved a rigid silence. Was it con¬ 
ceivable, she asked herself, that the way out really might 
lie along the road that Percy had represented ? Since 
her own disillusionment she had preferred to label all 
religious persons as unchristian; to thank God that she 
was not as^hese Pharisees. Certainly she had suffered 
at the hands of a man who professed religion; and, of 
course, to omi of a pigeon-holing temperament, the short 
cut to, generalization lay in a contempt of all religious 
professions for the future. 'But the new pose appeared 
even more attractive: she knew nothing- whatever about 
Catholicism except its gracefulness. ■ Might it not be 
something of an idyll, if she eould find her peace by its 
means ? . , .'She pictured herself at confession. 

But she was not insincere in all this. She was, on the 
contrary, entirely true ■ to a .temperament that happened 
to bo dramatic, and to a youthfulness that was certainly 
not at present her fault. 

She went away in the samemoody manner ah the close 
of the afternoon rehearsal; and down again to the cheap 
little flat she inhabited, near Ponder's; End,-= She had 
settled on her about a hundred, a year from her parents, 
now deceased; she lived alone and did her own cooking. 

So she let herself into the flat; glanced at a couple of 
letters inscribed with her stage name that also was her 
maiden name—Miss Gladys Farham-~niade herself some 
tea, and settled down to an emotional evening. She was 
scarcely aware that in a*private drama it is not,only one’s 
puppets but oneself too who occasionally grows into 
the part assigned by imagination. 
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CHAPTER X 

W 

I T was with extraordinary excitement that Percy came 
up the stairs from Kensington Station and saw Reggie 
waiting for him at the top.* He knew that the Friary was 
not ten minutes’ walk away. 

Hitherto he had not spoken to the Vicar. He had gone 
to the last frantic choir-practice on the Wednesday night; 
he had sung, in a stifling atmosphere of vegetalfles, on tin; 
Thursday night, and had watched, through a kind of 
bower, the bishop preaching on the Lessons of the 
Harvest; he had even gone into the Vicarage to meet 
him afterwards, and had had the privilege of olfering liim 
a plate of seed-cake, on the hearthrug. Caleb Simper 
had gone tolerably, and Gadsby in C excellently, 

But he had not discussed anything with either of his 
pastors. Obviously they both knew the cri.sis through 
which he was passing; for the Vicar had patted him on 
the shoulder with particular attention as he actually held 
the plate of cake towards the bishop; and Mr. Main had 
looked at him, and, still more, not looked at him, with a 
peculiar sort of expression. But he had held to his deter-, 
raination to consult Father Hilary first. And now the 
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ml 1 .come iiTimediateiv 
■ Iiensiiigtoii, whither Reggie h,„i preceded him. ' 

™f fto T P *" 

t. leopie did not seem quite reai It woe 
that they oonid he oontlt „ot b g " 

tliat RnH r ?rf'“ m an important nn'dertone 

.aU ati Sr HiUry oonid not give tl™ tag, as he had 

As he stood by the door of the Friary ho had a fieiti. 

1 r ch.ff.,oe “o ""'7 “"e- 

•stuckin face with pardonable elation 

He a mce as he can be, I shall leave you alone with 
him m the parlour, you know," 

Percy nodded; his face was resolute, if pale. 

A miimte later he found himself in the "parlour" 

he biother w.ho had shown them in. It was, indeed 

toy-land come true. He loofad round the paidonrl 
It seemed to l„m astonishingly coinmonplado. The walls 

^tempcrml a,aint green, with aUanieV 

f ", T " a 

ru'sh to ”’' TV'* ® “' “““ ‘'™ 

ulh three or four faded boolts in it; a„d nothing else 

it f !“ “ ‘’®‘' '■ ffSy 

Pi Helens vie® on eppper and stained wood. 
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" This is their kind of cirawiiiR-rooniA 'ai't in 

an arch undertone. ^ 

Their l:he door opened and I'nilur Hilnrv 'unu. , 

smiling and holding out: his hand. 

(ii) 

“ 1 understand entirely/' said the friar, twinty minute 
Inter " And it’s as satisfactory as il ean lua So many 
inquirers, .you know, begin l.y iHung drawn by^ Hm' 

externals-.the system, sn to speal:. Mow that s uiw way. 

certainly; hut 1 don't think it's the best. Yours se.-ms 

to me the best (if 1 may say so), Willi ymi it’s the inlenor 
things first, The other will come later." 

' Percy swallowed in liis throat, ami noilded, 

■ The .situation had developed very swiftly ind-md, since 
Reggie had departed (with a discreet air of proiaietonhiid 
twenty minutes ago, leaving Percy in a stale <,»! profound 
disquiet and terror. 

First, there had been the aslonishing/y tii.-iidinie,;-, 
of this priest. There was no stilfm-;';, lift pose, m tig/dify 
of propriety about him at all. Percy had liall erqi.-cied 
signs of the , cross to be waved at him, orades nllereil, 
and even perhap.s threats or waininiyi. bJr if not the:a', 
he had tiiought that llw hiar would be iir.imiatiiu.; «n’ 
silky or dismgeiuions. (It mn i be leni'-mbiavd that this 
boy’s acciuaintancc with (’aiholii ran waa eiilirelv diavvn 
from literature.) But, on Ibe ejuiii.iiv, I'aihei Iltl.uy 
had been o.xactlyMike evtiyvoiie d'-e. only bii mom 
accessible than most; Iw had not i,i.',ii,ionired ine bny 
at aU; he had talked a little, llucmiy ami dmrmingly. 
untiT Percy's frozenness began to mdt; am! then he 

had begun, geritly, to quMtlim hiire 
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fel, the priest had seimd to understand him even 
"eloy he had properly eajdained himselfhe had put into 
weds, once h,i„. p 

'■yy mud, i,efler than Percy fd,-capable „f 
I'litting it, ‘ 

y“«'ly, «> fur from urging hira to hecorae a Catholic 

■'Ui. j, It, h,i,d told, luni wfieit a very serious step it 
was, how much consicltiratioii it nf!{,!ded; wliat a respect 
hoiuiist remember, was due to his parents and their wished 
- Hhoit ot oifending Rod," the priest had said! and, 
“nulte he had remarked that a course of instruction was 
absolutely necessary, and (.hat' this instruction would 
m miy case „cc,n,y not less than .four months or so, and 
iwiiiaps a great .leal more. 

And even if you put yourself under inslniction’’ 
'ho pnt'st liad added, "it would not commit you in the 
k-ast,. ft, at tlm ond, you felt fh.at y,„i were not entirely 
<:lm Iruth of the Catholic religion, it would 
he your duty to draw hai'k," 

I'he psychological elfeci: of all this .m the boy's mind : 
"MS very considerable; yet rw! so considendile as lie 
fhmight. f'or what ha,d been .loim to him was that 
luaown position had been a,nalysed. and the analysis 
kud li^dmv imii; and this, by a, very iiersmisive and simple 
man. ( .erfaiiily om^ nr two furl her points had been 
mad!.- clear, ami mie or I wo (.if his misci.au'eplions co|;., 
rerted, so tha! Ihe chain of his , thimglits was hetter 
linked up. Ihjt m, inon* than tliis, .... And now he 
(Hirceived (hat conviction was further aflvaricetl tliaii 
itc had dreamed, dp In half an hour ago he had ]:ieli(,iV('<l 
that he was inclincil towards C.:ifholi(.;ism, Iml not at all 
convinced ; now he f!ioiu;lil he «,a,w find lie was praclically 
niiiviiiced; Imi no! .lilo.iyihcj imliitnl towiinls it, 

."Weil." !h, 1,-no ,11., , - Pi) vmi urn- 
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or two books. Will you read them, and then come and 
see me again—say in a fortnight ? " 

" Yes/' said Percy^ 

Then Father Hilary looked at him with sudden gravity, 
and the twinkle died from his eyes. 

" And will you remember to pray regularly for light 
and strength? That’s really the point, you know." 
He stood up. 

" R«ggie Ballard told me you’d like to see the Friary. 
We might go straight through the house now-; and then 
end up in the church; and you can join him there,” 

(iii) 

The Friary made an enormous impression on him. 

It must be remembered that all this was, to him, like 
an initiation. The fact that there actually were English¬ 
men, like himself in birth and experience, yet unlike him 
in that they lived a life under circumstances which he 
believed non-existent since the Middle Ages; that these 
Englishmen wore habits and sandals and were called 
friars; Mt they dined in silence; that they were bound 
by vows; that they had shaven heads; that their religion 
—and that the Catholic—was more real to them than 
banks or stock-exchanges or fluctuations of the cocoa- 
trade or nine-seven trains—well, he had known this in 
2 kind of subconscious way; and now for the first time 
he saw it with his eyes, not under the slightly dramatic 
circumstances of a church, but in plain whitewashed 
passages, bare cells, and all but empty refectory. And 
it was one of them who was actually his guide; agains t 
whose habit he brushed as he walked, whose sandals 
flapped and creaked beside his own weU-polished boots, 
who explained these mysteries to him in a matter-of-fact 
undertone. More than all this—it was this man who, 
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from the high pulpit last Sunday mornine had dv 

lay the simplest possible article,s-in 

Ml, .1 brown wate-bottfc roirl a folded napldn 

•uid T' ,1™ with oil 

.« ! «ear. Opposite the door, i„ a little reoesT tod 
liigli pulpit with a shaded gas-burner above it On 

blood-stained and wearv looking rin iiir, ■ ’ 

o|M door showed the tiled wall of the Idtch?”® 
ilial IS the pulpit," said the friar. "Oue of the 
atliius reads from that during me.als. We don’t talk it 
inciils, except on certaia days." "“‘'talk at 

Wlmt do(i.s he read ? ” whispered Percy. 

*of the Reader.,,, He JrS 
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It with the dining-room of his lioine, and the pictiiros, 
and the red walls, and the sliglit stuffiness, and the; talk, 
and the figure of anxious Alice clianging the plates. 

" I-expect you’d like to see a cell,” said Rather Hilary 
as they came out again. ” I’ve got leave to take you 
to mine. But I must just show you the room where we 
have what’s called Recreation, first. 

"What’s that-father? ” said Percy with sudden 
courage, as they went along the bare corridoi. 

The friar smiled frankly, 

“ Well; it’d rather a trial to some of us at iimt,” he 
said. " It means that we all have to sit round and talk, 
whether we want to or not. But it’s very important. 
No monastery can go on well that neglects it.” 

" Why not ? I should have thought—” 

" Yes: r know. But without it, you know, you might 
get cliques, and special friendships, and so division.s and 
so on.—Well; here it is.” 

• This too was an almost bare room. But it had a 
billiard-table at one side, covered with a ciotli. Round 
the fire-piace was a great semicircle of wooden chairs. 
There were a few religious pictures on tlie wall, and., on 
a bracket, over the mantelpiece, was a plaster image of 
St. Francis. An immense black cat uncoiled liimself with 
majesty where he lay■ on the seat of one of tin; chains, 
anffi began slowly ■ to stretch every muscle of his lieing, 
meanwhile displaying the interior of liis month in a gigantic 
and deliberate yawn. 

"You’re looking at the billiard-table,” smiled the 
priest. , " Everybody does. But I assure you it’s not ' 
touched once a week! An old lady insisted on giving it 
us, She said she was sure we must be so dull.” 

He stooped to scratch the cat under the chin. The cat 
was, at that instant, just finishing his stretch, and the point 
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0 ns great tail was ending in a quivering crook: he 
ndorriiptcd hirnsdf to incline his chin to the skilful finger, 
ercy glaticiid a,!: l,h,; He was .smiling with that 
'■■nnoiis raduml: contentrnenl; that'the hoy liad noticed 
so often. 

WlKd’.s the ' Box ’ ? ” Haid Percy suddenlv. " Reggie 
ioid me you Imd to go-” 

Oil! iHMneuiit the Confessional. Yes: I’ve got to 
‘"i there in ten minutes. Saturday’s our lieayy day, 
ymi know. . . . (Them, Tom!)” " ’* 

'' How long —■" 

Well; 1 shall get ofd about nine, I .suppo.se.” 

^ " IJ» >™i IIKIIIII 1:1,Ht people will I,, „„ coming tin „i„o 

0 Gluck, from hiilf'-p.'ist two ? ” 

" Wliy, yes,” said the priest gently '' It’s one of our 
great feasts to-morrow,” 

And do you all take it, by turns ? " 

I he friar smiled outright. 

. Wi'Vt; got: eiglit confcMsioiiais in (Imrch,” he said. 

" Hiey'li all be full," 

It was beyi:md I'ercy altogether. He could only imagine 
tliai ts-ich eonlessioii must: taki; ;d least lialf an hour, . 
lie was ttoiiig to ask as they turned; hut he was distracted 
by «eemg aunther friar go past in the corridor, niising ^ 
111 #hands slightly to his liead in salutation. 

” I hat’s Imther-Guanliaii,” wliiKpered the iiriest. " I'le’s 

going to dmrch now.1 muHt make haste." 

* ' • 

^ dffie cell _ warn the last straw; and there was no more | 
spirit left in him. Or, rather, , the new .spirit, suggcisted 
by imaginalion and kdiamed by wliat lie liad seeip surged 
U{> dominant and victorious, (’[’he cut, who had preceded 
them with an air of a complete stranger, leaj,)t. on to the 
bed and proceeded to drive, liis claws into it, as if niarkinK 
time.) 

■ 
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He looked at the narrow brown-veiled bed with the 
black crucifix over it; the coverless table, the upright 
chair, the curtain; and he understood that this was the 
home, deliberately ch'osen and obviously loved by the 
great simple preacher who stood by him. The vision had 
been dawning on him—as indeed it does dawn upon some 
souls—of a life entirely different in externals as well as 
in motive, from that which he had hitherto known and 
from that which the world considered normal and sane; 
a life simple indeed, but simplified by leaving mpst things 
out rather than by adding ,a few things on; a life^ of 
real poverty but of dignity as well; and, above all, a life 
inspired by the new motive whose driving-force had 
manifested itself to him for the first time liardlv a week 
ago. 

And the sight of the cell finished it. He had thouglit 
that there would be a few intimacies here—a photograph 
or two, a snug neatness, marks of an individuality, .signs 
that a separate person and-not the mere member of a . 
community inhabited it: and there wore none. This 
was the sanctuary of one who was a pilgrim on earth, 
as he professed to be, who looked for no city here as his 
home, but for one to come. (The cat was the sole dome.stic 
touch.) 

^ The sight seemed to him to cause a sort of snap inliis 
imagination, as of a last rivet or cog fitting into its place 
completing the .perfect adjustment of the whole. 

He stared on it; and said nothing, 

(iv) ^ 

"Well," said Father Hilary, five minutes later, in the 
little passage outside the sacristy. "You’ll remember 
won t you, about the boob I gave you just now. And 
you 11 come again to^iay fortnight at the same time 
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" Yes, father." 

" God bless you. Pray for me." 

^ Percy could not speak. He gripped the little parcel 
given him just now in the cell upstairs, and held out his 
hand. The friar took it, smiling. Then Percy went out 
into the church, .swiftly and dazedly, and down the aisle 
-aware of what seemed to him an unusual number of 
people-for .sucli an hour, he thought-kneeling, in 
churcli. • ^ 

At the door he found Reggio be.sidci him, and, reassured 
by liLs presence, turned and looked up the clmrch. Then 
he iinderstood wliy so many were there. Each group, 
lie saw, was gathered near one of the curious structures, 
ranged along the side.s of the Uuilding, a.s he had noticed 
them last Sunday. Th(.i figures wore very quiet; but, 
as he looked, Father Hilary came out from the sacristy 
door, down the aisle, aiul tiiniod into one of the little 

wcKKlen .aections. Two figures.a man and a woman- 

followed him closely, and tlumisolves disappeared bdiind 
curtains on either side. 

"Saturday afternoon, you know," murmunid Reggie 
iliscroctly, 

"Well?" said Reggie, when the two got outside at 
last. 

lt.s . . , it's amazing," said Percy with'an intense* 
solemnity. " To think that all that—" 

" Ikiiow; 1 know." 

"I saw everything," saidl>ercy "-everything. Even 
one of tlu! cells, , , A cat came with us." 

And that goes 011 all tlu; time," said Reggie. "I 
ineun—well—all of it." 

Percy was silent as liiey came uj) into High htreet. 
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Before him there unrolled itself the usual spectacle 
of Saturday afternoon. The great shop-windows .were 
shuttered for the;- most part, and there was a holiday 
air abroad. Young men on bicycles scudded hither 
and thither; girls in twos and threes paraded past him 
arm-in-arm. The air was full of the solemn roar of 
wheels. ' 

And this was considered ordinary normal life, thought 
the'boy. ... 

" ril tell you what it is,” he said; and then stopped. 


0 
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CHAPTER XI 

t 

‘w 

I fEIJ. you I .shall do exactly what I pleas(; witli 
i my own work,” hissiid l^rs. Main, as white as paper. 
You le only a curate ,* yoiCll never be anything else! 
and . . . and it’s not lit tliat I sliould live as I do, At 
any rate, I don’t choose to.” 

He shook his head. Ills face was pinched and niiser- 
ablej and ytd ri.'solute. 

” ft's impossible,” he said again. 

" Yon can’t stft)) me,” she cried. 

The two were in the little dining-room of their loclgings 
ut .Ihitween them, on llie round table,, stood the 
black japanned tray witli imitation Derby tea-things. 
About-tlKim were the rnean, low walls, papered in green' 
with a slam})f!d dado; and ui)on tiiese were the large 
photogravvirc^s with which Mrs. Main luul covered their 
iiakednf,!ss. T]i!.>re was a veneered side-board, with an 

«lc(',tr()-plated biscuit-tin.-(a wedding-present ten yeats 

.reflected in the small bevelled mirror; blue pliish- 

■like curtains stamped with lighter blmr flowers hung ovtir 
tlu: windows: a lianging gas djaiidelier, not yet lighted, 
hung from the ceiling. Upon the mantelpiece of black 
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imitation marble was a bronze-imitation clock; two 
Japanese fans flanked this on either side, and two photo¬ 
graph frames, in silver as thin as paper, held these in 
position: an imittition Turkey carpet covered the floor 
and imitation-mahogany chairs, with imitation-leather 
seats and backs, supported the bodies of the liiisband 
and wife. A gas-fire, with imitation logs, burned blue 
and yellow on the hearth. It was an imitation-room 
altogether, rather like a rather nice room, and yet not 
reallV like it at all. It had been furnished by their land¬ 
lady, under stress of Mrs. Main. 

Mr. Main was aware that another crisis was come on 
him; but it had come with such suddenness that he was 
dazed by its virulence, fpr the last six raontlis he liad 
enjoyed comparative peace. His wife had been engaged 
in her room, during this time, for most of her leisure, 
with what she called her " writing "; and the clergyman 
had been so relieved by the absence of the un]3leasantness 
with which he had to deal when his wife had been leas 
occupied—the eternal malicious gossip that he had to 
assimilate in spite of himself, the lacerated feelings lie had 
had to soothe, and even the apologies he had had to make 
once or twice—that he had even encouraged Ids wife to 
"write,’’ saying nothing of the occasional discomforkof his 
meals or the spasmodic attacks of nerves that .she experi¬ 
enced, rising^ apparently, from the intentness of her occupa¬ 
tion. She had told him nothing of her subject: lie liad 
had not the faintest idea of what she was engaged upon; 
even—poor man—he had laboriously played up to her 
raysteriousness and joked feebly and domestically upon 

her Secret, when she was in a good temper. 

And now the secret was out, 

She had come late to tea that afternoon, and had burst 
into the room in a state of extraordinary and infectioua 
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excitement, bearing with her a large brown-paper parcel. 
For the tiiiu! she looked almost like the girl lie had married 
ten years ago; lier pale cheeks were flushed, her eyes 
shone: she Iiad seized liur liusbaiid r(»mul the neck and 
kissed him twice. 

" Euess! ’’ she had criml. " No, promise first you’ll 
tell nobody till I give you leave.’’ 

Mr. Main had endeavoured to play up : hi; had hastily 
wiped his cliin on which a crumb liad lodged itself, and 
been astonished and delighted. Of course, too, he'had 
given the promise. 

Then she had told liiniand his delight liad merged 
itself ill his astonishimmt. For he was informed that she 
% had been to see the |)ublislu;r with whom she iiad left her 
mysterious maimscript a week ago; and that great man 
had actually (old her that ills reader had advised him 
to aci;eijt it. He could not give la;r very high terms; 
but lie was willing to advance her twenty-five pounds 
as an instalment of the smallish royalties he proposed. 
He had promised to have the agreement drawn up and 
sent to her immediately; and, meantime, Mrs. Main 
might take away her manuscript for the two or three 
small alterations she wished to make befoi'c it'was sent 
to the printers. He nmst have it back in a week at 
latestf 

To say tliat Mr, Main was astonished is a very poor 
description of his state. He had regarded the publica¬ 
tion of printed books—other than parish* magazines— 
with tlie same kind of feelings as he regarded the per¬ 
formance of an ojiera or the erection of a church. Persons 
of distinction and-genius did do these things no doubt: 
for licrc in the world were, operas and churches and books. 
But that it should be his wife—that it should be the 
fiery, moody creature who sat over her desk all the 
morning, and fractiously locked up her mainuscript at 
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dinner-time-that it should te Maiion Main who was 
.bout to publish a real book, appeared to bun mcredibte 
For a few minutes, of course, he asked questions about 
irrelevant details-tbe name of the publisher, the pro¬ 
posed binding of the book, and its name. She had 
answered tempestuously, meanwhile cutting the string o 
her parcel tvith a butter-knife, and tearmg it from its 

hf to be called ' A New Arcadia,’ ” she said. " Here 

it ** 

He had turned the written pages feebly and iiTesolutely, 
smiling as he did so. Of course he was delighted-r-as 
an old man is delighted by a dream that he is a child 
again . . Twenty-five pounds in advance too! . . . ^ 

“What’s it all about?;’ he said. ."My dear!-” 

She had kissed him again, and torn the parcel away. 

" How I’ll give you bits to read,” she said. 

He sat ■ there obediently, reading, while she poured 
out tea and drank it, explaining between her gulps. Her 
high spirits filled the room -like electricity. She nibbled 
a fragment of dry cake, and left the rest. 

. . . Then, little by little, point by point, the facts 
began to dawn on his mind; and he understood what 
his rrife had done. She had taken Hanstead ars her 
scene; and she had drawn in, ruthlessly and unmistakably . 
and-~{the worst of all was)—with a real skill, the prin¬ 
cipal people'of the place. The Vicar was there; his 
wife was there; the Mayor, the undertaker, the rival 
butchers, the station-master; and every soul of them 
was grotesque and absurd: they were elongated shadows 
of themselves; their virtues were like noses distorted 
hugely; their little faults were as monstrous humps. 
But even this was not all ; for the woman had .spared 
no one and nothing; she had taken the very kindnesses 
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shown to her, and caricatured them; she had presented 
the Vicar’s wife, for example, in tears of mortification 
and wounded pride, drawing, out of drawing, a scene at 
which Mr. Main himself had been present, out of which 
his own wife had not come very well, and in which the 
Vicar’s wife had behaved with a pathetic and emotional 
kindness; she had described with horrible minuteness 
the furniture of the houses to which she had been 
admitted as an intimate; and a slightly ridiculous 
photograph ^or two that hung in the Mayor’s parlour. 
She l]^ad, in a word, as it seemed to Mr. Main, betrayed 
every confidence shown to her, and returned evil for good. 
She had described the Vicar’s Oxford intonation . . . 
she had sketched, quite admirably, the suffragan bishop 
in the bowery pulpit. ■ (Thi^ was an addition recently 
made,) 

At first he, had hesitated to allow even to himself that 
he was right. He had ventured on a question or two. 

“ My dear, is not this a little like the Vicar’s house ? ”| 
he had said at one point: and she had nodded bacx at 1 
him with tight lips and dancing ejms, , 

“ But this is exactly what Mrs. Barr said to you at her. 
Christmas party! ” he said later. 

A^in she had nodded, apparently in the highest 
spirits. 

Presently he had laid the papers down and his face 
was full of perplexity and pain. 

“ They’ll all recognize it,” he had said. 

"That’s exactly what I hope I ” she had cried; and 
he had seen the cruel glee in her face. ^ 

" It’s impossible, my dear, simply impossible. You 
can never publish this. It would be intolerable,” 

And then the , horrible crisis had precipitated itself. 
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tm l«; “P- Tl?'" “ *“* 

glaring at him anS away again. 

(ii) 

" You can’t stop me/’ she cried again. " It’s settled.’’ 
He too was pale now; his lips trembled; his patient 
eyes’were scared and determined. • 

'My dear, as a clergyman’s wife-” ^ <’ 

She'uttered an indescribable sound of disgust, ner 
Ifflipa dominated her like a stom. The whole of her 
bitterness, growing now for years and years, during which 
die had seen the social ignominy of her husband even 
increasing with his age, during which she had seen 
younger men preferred before him, during which she had 
qiiarreUed first with one and then with another of those 
who pitied her 3 ^et could not conceal it—this bitterness 
seemed to culminate now in one white-hot blast. 

She leaned forward, clasping her bundle tight, Her 
hat was pushed back, and her face looked white and 
venomous in the dying light that fell on it from the 
window. • _ 

"A clergyman’s wife!” she said, seeming to spit it 
at him—" Yes, that’s what you’re always telling me ; 
and that’s what I’m always trying to forget, Do you 
tfiink if I’d known what it was, I’d ever have married 
you ? . . . Do you think I've got no soul of my own ? 

.. . that I haven’t got a life to live as well as you ? ” 
"Mydear—”/ 

But her energy swept him silent. 

" You've got yours—such as it i.s—and I suppose you 
ike it, or you wouldn't live ib-with your confirmation- 
classes and your visiting and the rest of the , . . tlie 
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bloodless nonsense. And I'm going to have mine! 
You're . . . you’re just as much a woman’s husband 
as I’m your wife. , . .1 tell you I’m going to live . . . 
and I’ve found my life. My first book accepted. ... I 
knew it would be: I knew I had it in me. And if you 
think I’m going to suppress this just because a few old 
cats and suburban bounders won’t like to see themselves 
as they are—why you’re mistaken. What else is all 
novel-writing but a picture of life-” 

So she swept pn, justifying, denouncing, defying: her 
energy w^s tremendous. And he sat miserably beneath 
it, holding on with a terrible kind of patience, his poor 
face contracted, his eyes winking rapidly and con¬ 
tinuously, his lips shaping little sentences, in rehearsal 
for when he should he allowed to speak. 

" That’s my last word,” she cried at last. " Now what 
have you got to say ? ” 

She threw herself back in her chair, silent, fierce and 
resolute. 

He lifted his eyes. 

■'* I must ask you to listen to me,” he said. '' I have 
listened to all you have said. . . . You do not understand 
what you are doing. No novelist that I have ever heard 
of—no writer of any repute at all—would dare even to 
do as yoil have done. I know they take characters from 
life, sometimes; but they disguise them; they take them 
out of their surroundings. You have not dope so. I ^ 
tell you-” 

Her lips opened sharply as if to speak. He glanced up ; 
but she said nothing. 

" Well; that is the first thing. It is pot honourable 
nor . . . nor Christian. You may not like these people 
here: about that I say nothing. But at least they 
have tried to bf:^ kind and pleasant to us both. And 
you have drawn them unmistakably—their little ways, 
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.teir homes. . . . K is unmistakable. Why that see 

in the Vicarage - _ _ silence tliat 

™Tl towtus viry clever: I know you are very clever 
mv dear" (His voice shook a little m hi 

have you considered me . . • ourselves ? lu 

.aid "You would make my position impossible heie. 

iould have to resign. I tell you that if that book goj.^ 
back to the publisher, I shdl be obliged to go str.iight Ic 

the Vicar and tell him—" 

" You promised you wouldn’t,” she snapped sudden y, 

" I didn’t know then-" began Mr. Main huliilessly. 

“ But you promised; you promised," she cried, leaning 
forward again. " That was exactly why I made you." 

“ Ah! you thought then that I should oliject ? 

" I thought perhaps you might,” she said coolly. 

" Then. I shall consider, it my duty-—’’ * 

She was on her feet in an instant; and her eyes blazed. 
"WhatI You’d tell him! And you know perfectly 
^ well that I could have done the whole thing without 
telling you at all! You know that! Well; do it, and 
break your promise. I shall know better next tiim>; 
and—and it won't stop me, kind’ll only make it worse. 
Why—” 

Neither of them had noticed a ring at the door-bell, 
and voices talking; and the tap on the door came unex- ; 
pectedly. They, were silent. 
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■' Cornc in,” said Mr. Main in something of a quaver. 

The door opened a crack. 

“ Young Mr. Smith’s in tlie other room, sir. He wants 
1.0 see you." 

Mrs. Main gathered up her papers in silence. The door 
was still open. 

" Marion," said the clergyman in a very low voice, “ we 
must have another talk. Shall we have time—" 

Her face silenced him as she went to the door. At the 
door she turned. 

" You. had better see young Mr. Smith here.” she said 
in a voice of ice. " I shall wdnt the drawing-room.” 


(hi) " 

Mr. Main was still shaking interiorly as he brought Percy 
in and directed him to a chair. The scene he had just 
passed through, with the thoughts of its possible con¬ 
sequences, still obsessed and dominated Thin. He asked 
the young man wheth('.r he had had tea, whether he would 
smoke, by sheer effort of will, and he knew neit|jer then 
nor afterwards wliat Percy answered. He made a little 
vague talk too about the evenings drawing in, and even 
regainecl self-control enough to go across and draw the 
imitation brocade curtains over the darkening windows 
nearest the Tire and light the gas. But his mind stilly 
whirled with Marion, with her white eager face, her bitter 
sentences, her mischievous intentions: half a dozen 
sentences and arguments sprang to his mind, which he 
remembered he ought to’have used; he was tormented 
by the doubt as to whether or no he ought to break his 
promise and tell the Vicar of what impended.' Perhaps 
t would only make it worse—as she had said. 

Once more, too, a certain other doubt occurred to his 
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mind which, six months ago, had been the torment of 
his life, ... 

It seemed to* him, then, struggling with these violent 
distractions, that the interview halted strangely; ami lie 
put it down to himself. Percy sat, obviously ill-at-exse, 
on the edge of his chair, twirling his cap; he ludcl ,'i 
cigarette, but it was already gone out. He had said 
"Yes” and "No” and "Just so”; and had added 
tliat he wished to come and ask some advice. And Mr. 
Main had said "Yes" and “Just so,” pumpin^^ up his 
assent through a storm of -wholly alien thouglits, 'rium 
there fell a silence,; and then Percy approaclual a little 
nearer to his object. 

" I’m troubled about religion,” he said. " Periiaps you 
heard-" 

The curate jerked himself a little more upright and 
ordered his thoughts to heel. 

" Any service that I can be-” he said. (He told him¬ 

self it was disgraceful that he could not put Jiis own 
affairs out of his mind.) 

" It's . . . it’s a very serious matter,” said Percy. 

" Mr.f-er—Smith, you must forgive rny a))p:ir(jiU 
inattention. I’ve just had some bad news, ami—-” 

" Shall I come another time ? I’m .so very .^jrry t(j 
hear-” 

"No, no. I . . . I assure you there's no need. It 
was only for a moment or two. Please go on, Mr. Smith." 

Mr. Main felt his own man again now that lie had 
made that little admission. Percy sat back in his chair. 

Percy didn’t quite know why he had come to the curate 
first. The Vicar was obviously the right person tu 
consult, and certainly would have to be consulted sooner 
or later. Yet, on his way home this evening the boy 
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had .suddenly determined to I.)reak tlie icc; in this way. 
He had id ways had a kind of compassion for the curate : 
he was perfectly aware of Mr. Main’s position in the place 
—a position of vague ])ut quite real indignity as an oldish 
niaii, still under autliority, without any social prestige 
whatever. He had had, evwi, certain qualms of pathos 
with reg;inl to Mr, Main; he luid wondered whether he 
himself had not been off-hand with hiin once or twice. . . . 
So it had appeared to liim suddenly this afternoon that 
he would pay Ipm the compliment of a spiritual consult'a- 
lion; it had <:ven occurrtid to him as quite conceivable 
that the suppressed and radier fiirtivc-lookiiig curate, 
who wore sliort trousers and swung liis umbrella to show 
that lie was at (sisi;, might iraderstmul tiie situation better 
than his prosperous superior who was always so certain 
and SO'effective in all tliat he undertook. Percy was in 
a, vmy tender mood himself: he felt he would prefer 
vague syinpathy lo bright and well-cut advice, (Besides, 
he knew precisely what; i.he Vicar would say, beforehand.) 

“ Well," he said :it last. " It’.s . . , it’s about the 
Roman Catholic Cimrcli," 

He had no sooner saiil these words than He perceived 
that something had Inqipeiied to Mr. Main, A moment 
before the clergyman hud been leaning a little forward 
with his long kimckly lingers together in a pathetically 
I'lrofessional attitude, his long melancholy face twitching 
;i little, and his feet twisted togeilier Imneatli his chair;" 
but at the utterance of this sentence he appeared first 
to jerk to a, new altilnde, and tiieii to freeze, 

" You . . , you mean;' he began. " I didn't, know 
it was that—l had thought—" 

"I ... I mean,’’ said Percy, "that I think I shall 
have tu become a Roman (.'.atholic. I’ve . , . I've been 
ro see a |iriesl; I’ve read a, book or two he gave me. . , . 
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I don’t see any answer to it. I want to know what 

it IS.” 

Mr. Main rested as if petrified. 

" I can’t help it,” went on poor Percy; ” ray fatiier 
knows all about it. He doesn’t like it, c.if course; luit 
he’s been awfully nice about it. Of course. I sliall have i 
to, go and see the Vicar, But . . . but 1 thought I’d 
like to come to you first, Mr. Main. I hope you aren't 
awfully shocked,”: 

.'.‘No; no. Go on. From what the Vicar said, 1 
gathered-Go on, pleaise.” * 

Then Percy poured it out., 

He was a little astonished at the extraordinary iciness 
of the othert lie had expected an anxious kind of iluslcr- 
ing at the, worst: but his own warnitli carried him ;dong. 

He told him all about tfie sermon, all about liis visit to 
the friar, and as iniicli as he could remember of the Imoks. 

He said he wanted to know what the Protestant answer 
was to this or that argument. Once or twice lie liesitated, 
as if to receive tlie answer: hut tlie curate nodded and 
murmured to him to go on. 

And, at last, he got out his doepest si:cret uf aJl his 

convicti&n that he too must be a friar; that it was the 
most perfect life on earth, that there was no otlmr life 
conceivable for himself. # 

"Of course I know,” he said, witii solemn priidena, 

" that I’m quite young yet and .so on, .And 1 slian’t 
Hell ray pehple that, yet. But I thought I’d better he 
quite open and straightforward.” 

He was flushed with his own enthusiasm, and looked 
across, waiting for an answer. , 

Then it came.' 

Mr. Main stood up ubniptly, went across to tlie i.ieiiiili 
and leaned his head on his hands, witli his face away 
from the boy. Percy obsei’ved his shfijwlessdooking, 
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trousers, the polished gleam on his shoulders. . . . He 
contrasted the figure with that of Father Hilary. Then 
he wondered why the other did not speak; and as he 
wondered the curate turned round. * 

His face no longer twitched, but there vras a curious 
strained look in it. 

" My boy,” he said, with wonderful tenderness, '' you 
must go to someone else. You must go to the Vicar. 
T . . . I could not advise you rightly.” 

"But-” , 

Then Mr. Main did an astonishing thing. It was 
what thoVicar would have done in the firsl; five minutes: 
but from this imin it was as uncharacteristic as eloquence, 
He came a step ra'arer and put his long hand on the 

lioy’s shoulder. , 

"No,” he said; and his voice was strangely decided, 
yet perfectly kindly. "Please do as 1 say. I could not 
advise you well. I—-" Please go to the Vicar. 

(iv) 

When Percy h:id gone the clergyman went l3ack to the 
diiiingu'ooin and stood a long time on tint hearthrug, 
fingering a. little china mandarin on the mantelpiece, 
milking the head nod and then checking it again. Then 
he sal: down, in his firm-chair, and remained motionlesH, 
staring into the giis-lke, 
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CHAPTER Xll 
(i) * 

T here are few differences in this drab-coloiirod 
world so startling as those between various kitids 
of minds. One man, after a glance at a fragment of l)oiie, 
will reconstruct Hercules; another, after the entire skidelnii 
stands before him, will even then question whether it is 
Hercules at all. One man will by intuition di.seovi-r. 
or believe himself to have discovered, an entirely new 
philosophy; another will spend laborious tlay.s in working 
out a sum, with the help of the most prosaic of all faenlties, 
and, even then sometimes will get it wrong, or, what 
is worsS, doubt his own accuracy. 

Now Percy had fallen in love, head over ears, with that 
extraordinary society called The Catholic Clinreli. He 
could have given extremely few, and, to the .selnilastic 
theologian, perhaps, very inadequate reascjiis for Ihs 
f conclusions^. Mr. Main, on the other hand, iuul for t he last 
two years and a half been piling up very solid reiisoiis 
indeed for a conviction that that sanuj Society had a claim 
on him such as none other had, and, simultaneously was 
doubting his conviction. 

It had begun in a little unimportant incident tlial had 
aroused his interest. Then he had taken uj) a hook shf tw- 
ing a great many plain reasons why no man in In's scust s 
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ought to join the Clmrcti of Ronu!, and his discomfort 
had increased. Then he had read one or two more books 
on the other side, and liad again nm back to his Anglican 
fortifications, So it had gone on; and for the last few 
months he had resoliitcfiy laid aside all reading upon 
tlie subject and had thrown liimself instead into feverisli 
activities of visiting and confirmation classes: he had 
even made small evening engagements to coach a spectacled 
youth, of the grammar-scliool type, in trigonometry, 
Yet in that strange mulerself of which psychologists have 
begun to talk so eloquently, a certain process, he’was 
aware,,still contiiiued--;i, process that caused him, at 
certain moments, a distinct physical sensation in the dia¬ 
phragm---011 such occasions, for example, as that of read¬ 
ing in church certain words ;i,boiit building a Church 
iiljon a Rock, or of catching a glimpse of a cleric in a 
rather abbreviided overcoat and a, trilby hah It was a 
sensation as of Ijeing slightly bruised immediately beneatli 

the breast-lrone.-such a sensation as people experience 

wlien tlie lift in which they stand suddenly begins to 
move downwards. 

(ii) 

'I'lie Vicar had been so exceedingly discreet about Percy, 
that Mr. Main, until the unhappy interview in his own 
dining-room, laid ireeii finiily under the impression 
that the yonng man was mendy suffering under one of 
those fits of agnosticism that attack‘lheVadolcscent„ 
Ciiristiaii almost as punctually as scarlet fever or measles 
attack a child. 

" Young Percy Smith's in troulrle about his faith.” 
the Vicar had said to him’one evening after choir-practice. 

" Om; must not forget to pray for him." 

Mr. Main, too, luid btten so discreet as to ask no furtlier 
(juestions: lu; had nodded Ids liead with compressed 
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'''' t,. k,d returned home, had entered 

lip, and. as ,Meh he carried in h.e 

Percy’s name on a little 1 • • 

prayer-book. . ■ • . ^nd the seiisa- 

And now the \ with such viohnico 

tionof abruiseddiaphrag discomfort was 

as to promise a •„ 5 t ^hich he strove conrape- 

increased by a a»”™‘ ' J as a Sipn. 

*T 

Now let '* “c 'le y were convinced, 

not-yet convinced 0 t y 

he did not ‘ “ He was slid able to 

and the Church of England ^ o 

r::i:i?ern:x ofst—Its, each», 

'TcT i“t ue cLpletely demolished the claims oi the 
which, it true, i _ ^ ... gny d assure 

H'br c 
Ers;sSi-« 

statements, and others like them, can I c found 
Sauce in any modern work on the Ihnl,™ » 
troversyf) And, as he sat this evening staling into ti e 
ire one part of his mind busily reprala tliom. I.ut 
it 4as in the other part of his mind that tlie nsdilday 
(that part which energizes phpically, <as iias been s.ue, 
in the Won of ihe diapliragm)-and, since it is (in irdy 
'untrue that the average man cannot think of two tlunp 
at once, Mr. Main sat silent and compressed and miserabhy 
while his inner self conducted the conflict. ^ 

"It’s impossible,” murmured Mr. Main, iialf aloud, 
presently, shaking his head. " I could not, in any .mwe. 
Marion. . . And then he was off again, contemplating 

those reasons which really most affected his action, ami 
which he knew ought not to affect it at all 
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,, ^ Marion, indeed, loomed very large in the poor man's 

I life-far more large than any wife has a right to loom. 

I She was tlicrc always, as the east wind is there, and that 

t strmige bitter alraosjflierc which iiidicabjs it. There was 

hriidly an incident whicli he did not interiorly refer to 
I her. If he stumbled in reading tlie lessons, lie wondered 
wbether she bad noticed, and, if so, whether she would 
5 say something disagreeable afterwards. When Tommie 
Mann misbehaved under his eye, he wondered ■ whether 
I. Marion would tliink that he ought to lean over and press 

I him. flnnly anff kindly on the shoulder. When his sermon 

1 : went bolter than usual, be wondered whether, possibly, 

she would be pleased. He knew tliis kind of attitude wa.s 
all wrong, and that no Iiuman being in the world ought 
I to cimnt for so much iii the life of any man—and especially 

I of a clergyman. Yet one is none ihe li!ss liable to Irritabili t^ 

f: in the east wind, however miicli one may assert that an 

I immortal soul ought to lx; impervious to atmospheric 

t conditions. 

T It was Marion, tbt;n-“the Marion-dement, so to speak 
I —that ojipressed and bimleiKHl him now. 

I He began, for the tenth time, yet for the first time, per. 

.1 haps, with full deliberation, to contemplate the effect of 

L his conversion to Rome, on the Marion-plane. First, : 

^ he wou|fl have to tell her. . . . Then he would have . 

I to give some kind of reasons for the step he proposed to 

I take, and listen to the kind of scorn in winch she was 

I so proficient. Tlieu—(M,r. Main forcetl liimself 011 in a. kind -• 

of di'speration)-df ho really took the stq), it would mean 
( having to pack up their furnitun; and go away; and 
i: where? And liow (■(.in]'! he [jossilfly earn his living, and 
1 hei's ? He hud pt;rha.ps sixty or r-oveuly’ pounds saved 
and he luigiit make a little more by seillng some furniture 
I .A.nd tlien there would fol'nu' .iii out inly different kind 

I of life-a lift', too, tbai wmilil ciriainly be, more sordid; 







and all with 
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even than thia-in smaller rooms; 

‘ 1 1 hi. lower lip and hit it hard. 

i He was still 

screwing Up Ins eyes tignt. with his wife: she 

-fitter J. 

asreeahle, 

(iii) 

The last glimmer of light had fah'd °t 

.■a, and the windows presented rectangles of chilly 

“frigid" nfa 

SU hopeless as the empty street 1 hero was no 

deam anywhere to relieve its dreaimess, ^ 

He had sunk now far below the realm of activry: 
his mind did no more than stare upon the 1 ™*"® * “ | 
his imagination sent past it. Now an art<ay of Angliuu 
argnmeifts went by-very positive and clear mid npiiglit. 
like drilled men marching. Now a flare of Half-seen liglits 
—Catholic arguments—lit all into a confused 
gestive crowd of fire and darkness. Now Marion with a 
contorted face, said bitter things, such things as she had 
^ said an hour ago in this very room. 

“I wish I had never married you.-You are .selfisli; 
you think only of yourself; never of me.-You .shall not 
spoil my life.-I have.as much right to live my life as 
you have to l^ve yours”—things that, always had a 
deformed kind of truth within their bitterness. 

And the world might be so splendid a place; he saw 
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had been for the. first six months of married life; if she 
still retained even a reflection of that radiance she had 
worn in that glimpse of Paradise called a Honeymoon— 
when they had had, he thought, no ‘secrets from one 
another; when they had knelt together, like children, 
each night, to say their prayers, and he held her hand 
and, ii,t the end, had blessed her with a solemn joy; when 
lie had awakened, morning by morning, an hour before 
she, and had lain there in a kind of tranquil ecstasy, 
knowing that this was his dear wife, before God’and 
man; when he, had been able, by the help of liis religion, 
even tfi think of her death* without despair, so utterly, 
he had believed, were they two one for both time and 
eternity. ... 

Ah! if she were still like thal„now! If only he ccildgo 
now to tlie other room, and find her there turning to meet 
him as lie came in ; and if he could but tell'her, simply 
and tramiuilly, of his trouble; and tliey could pray over 
it together, and resolve to follow God's Will together 
wlierevcr it might lead them. Why, he could face any- 
thing, if only she were on his side, or at least not against 
him! 

She had been so sweet during those first months. She 
had told liim, more than once, how sacred the relation¬ 


ship h»(,l seemed—tlie more sacred since he was an ordained 
priest of God. .She liad cven gone so far once as to say 
that it seemed to her that a clergyman’s wife had access 
to a kintl of double sacrament—one in matrimony, anc? 
the other in tlie priesthood of her husband. He had 
explained to her then, carefully and laboriously, that she 
was not quite correct in. what she said ; and that a wife 
bukl not, however holy and perfect'the matrimonial 
bond, really .share at all in her husband’s priesthood. She 
had smiled so delightfully, then; and said that she had 
not really meant it, but that she liked to think it. 
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him something abou . ^ ^ t!ml 

.solemnly expiated -P ^ ■ i'oreinost there win'e. 

Church was unscnp rii .. <-mutilation of 

the dainis N t,'„ w,, «,.• lnvw.lio» ..I 

ihe Sacrament , , .. 1 ^ hgi- tj)(mi was no scrip-nod 

Saints for wh.cb, E ^ 

[too Keblf about out M® ® ,j.,,^|. j|,,j; M;irimi 

witriaLtpi^^ 

whom .e W conversation, and toll 

^:.U'^jtSlworLhaugi^. ~ 

July to say that his mind was not i|Uilo so ':«■ am a- 
had been; that they must talk it tdl over h«v ter, n I 
he would explain exactly what po.nts hay ... d-1 

troubled him ; aud they must pray over t lost lur. 

His eyes began to smart a little as Im cnnlemp aUd 
the picture, and its hopeless reinntaiess. . . Ami, rl Hie 
pros^et of telling he.- was difflenlt, Iv.w ..re 

difficult the. prospect of doing it. 

He leaned forward, presently, and looked at lib wa,lc„ii. 
'It was not yet seven. The spectacled boy was coimn;,; 
at half-past for his trigonometry, and supp(.u’ would lie as 
usual, at nine. ' ' ■ 

He had had a sudden idea tluit Iw would like* to .go to 
the church for a few minutes, and see whether a little 
praying there would clear his mind. But, as h<i stood up 
Ihe door opened suddenly, and Marion came in, 


(iv) 

“ lie's gone ? " slic said in a sliai'i) {lucstioning tone, 

Slie. had closed the door hehirul her, and r(*malned stand¬ 
ing heforc it, witli tlie table still Irctweeii them, The 
unshaded gas shone stra,ig]rt on tier wtiite shar|,i face,- as 
she stood there in rigid dignity. 

“ Yes. iny dear," said her huiffiand mildly, also stand¬ 
ing. " He went quite an Iioiir ago.” 

” Wl*at liave you lieen doinb liere ? ” 

" I have been thinking,” he sa,id ([iiietly. 

She came u ste]) nearer, as if with sudden iaiiietuousness, 

” I'm not going to give in,” sl*ii sa.id. ” I hold to every 
word I said just now. But I want to ];now wliat you’re 
going to do.” 

'' I. have not yet doeided.” 

She looked at him with a kind of expectant hesitation ; 
her eyelids flickered a little. Then she came resolutely 
lonvard ami sat down, 

"Sit down too,” she said, "I can't bear to.,talk to 
anyone standing up: and we must just, talk thi.s out.” 

" I luive Dick Mortimer eorning at half-ipast,” lie said. 

" Tfwre's half an liour yet,” she said sliarply. ‘‘ Please 
sit down." 

He did so, 

“ Now 1 want it to tie [.lerlectly (;l(,iar,‘‘ she said, “{that* 
I aril going to |:iublish this btiok. (Wait till Tve finished, 
pleasi-;,) You do not seem to consider that money is 
of real importance to us litith. If it were not. for the money, 
I might possibly consider postiioning its jMibIica,tioit for 

a little.-nnt,i} we leave tiiis jilace, for instaiiee. I don’t 

supjJtBe we Hindi live here for ever. i,hit we want moimy ; 
and wi: don’t want to touch what we’ve saved, Sup},losing 
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you lost your curacy here, for instance, we shoultl lie 
quite destitute. How much is tliere in the bank ? " 

“ Between sixty and seventy pounds, I think,” 

She made an iihpatient sound. 

" There! ” she said. " And I thought it was nearly a 
hundred! Well: all the more I must publish this book 
while I have the chance. It might not be accepted again. 
How shall we get a holiday next year, I should lila: lu 
know! And I want a new dress.” 

He said nothing, 

“ Well; I am going to publish it, and hi oiicf;. Lei 
that be quite clear.” 

She paused, as if for a remonstrance!: but again he 
said nothing 

" Well ? ” she asked sharply. 

" I am listening to you, my dear.” 

" Well; why can’t you tell me what youmiian to do t" 
she snapped. " It isn’t very civil. 

He lifted his long hand, and half closed his eyes with 
the expression that slie always found trying; but she 
stopped. 

"My dear,” he said, " 1 was wailing for you to finish. 

. , Well; I have not yet decided what I shall do.” 

" What can you d(j ? ” 

" I might decide to tell the \’ieur.in .sjhle ,of the 

promi.se I, gave when I did not uiulerstuiul the t!ironim 
stances, (Please do not interrupt me, Marion.) Or I 
-might . . .1 might find it necessary to leave llaristeiid." 

" Leave Hansteiid ? And where would you go ? ” 

One .strain of Mr. Main's nature cried aloud within him 
that now was the moment to liggin to prepare the way-^ 
to hint at hi.s trtnible, But the rest of him, indnding what 
is known as Prudence, urged him to do nothing of tht^ 
kind'-"to wait till one crisis was passed before provoking 
another. 
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” 1 ... I do not know,” he said undecisively, ” That 
is why-” 

” It’s perfect madness! ” she cried. " How can you 
leave Hanstead unless you’ve got worl* elsewhere ? And 

what work arc you likely to-” 

But then even .slio stopped in her brutality, so agonized 
was the look in the long solemn face that was turned to 
her under the gaslight. 

Mr. Main swallowed, audibly, in his throat. 

" I cannot bear very much more of this,” he said;'and 
liis voice brolce piteously in the last two or three words, 
You*do not seem to consider-™-” 

He made a loud grotesque choking noise, and hid liis 
face in his lumds. 







CHAPTE^i XIII 

(i) 


... i-jercY, my boy,” s?id the doctor an evening or 
1“ two,’later, as the young man walked into the 
Mtting-room' after hanging up his coat in the hall, 
n-^ercy, my boy ; I want you to come round with me 

to the" Vicarage after dinner.” 

"Oh! to talk things over?” asked the boy rather 

wearily. He was tired with his day in the City: there 

had been a little overtime, and every hour had been 
strenuous. 

“ That’s it," said his father. 

There was a look of a .slight suppressed excitenmnt in 
the doctor’s face, but so slight as very nearly to evadr- 
notice. Percy just perceived it; and then thought: no 
'more of it. His mother sat silent at her davenport. 

It was a heavy starless night as they set out aliout Tiiiu,' 
o’clock. Doors and windows were for the most part 
dosed; and the street was almost completely dark except 
for the light cast by the street lamps. 

” Is it anything particular ? ” asked the: boy., aware 
again that his father’s very silence seemed suggestive. 

"Xo, my boy, no: at least----' Well, your mother 
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wished you to hear ihe other side from . . . frbm one 
who knows. The Vicar suggested it.” 

"Oh; just that then-” 

' 1 hat's it,” said the doctor rather hurriedly. 

they were oliviously expected. Steps came immediately 
across the hall in amswer to their ring at the Vicarage 
door; and it was the Vicar himself who opened to 
them. 

He greeted them almost effusively; and again Percy 
noticed an ais of miusua! excitement. 

(.(^me in, he said. Come in. , . , Good evening, 
doctor; good evening, my boy. Mr. Railton’s quite 
ready,” 

It was not possible at that moment, to ask who Mr. 
Railtoii might lie. Plainly he* was .some sort of a con¬ 
troversialist, and Percy prepared himself for the fray. 
His weariness seemed gone; there was communicated 
even to him a touch of the excitement that plainly affected 
the, others. Later lie fancied that there had been some- 
thing a trifle sinister in this excitement. 

The study was lit as usual with its shaded lamps. As 
Percy followed tlie other two in he noticed that Mrs. 
Bennett was not there; but that there sat in the deep 
chair by the fire a licavily built man, clean shaven, slightly 
bald, (iressed in (kirk clothes. So much he saw in the 
light of the lamp, but no more. But, as the door was 
closed by the Vicar, he saw that the man had stood up^ 
and that his face was in shadow. 

"This is Mr. Railtoii, doctor ... Doctor Brandreth 
Smith. . , . And this is the young man, Mr. Railton." 

Percy found his hand taken an instant later by the 
stranger, and could see bis features more clearly. 

He was a rather heavy-faced man, going grey about 
the temples: and there were lines about the comers of 
his mouth and of hi.s eyes. He wore a stand-up collar, 
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• i atiH a bro3.d. black tic that 
Hi.handw. 

■" ?S of umpire, the vlcar settled him- 

nearliini, and like F 

filarNo—S-notevenoocoa-was 

^ f ri The hour was evidently too pregnant. 

Mr Railton,” began the Vicar, leaning fprward 
and "clasping his hands over his knees, In «*® ns, 

i“ l it T have told you the outlines. 1 his young 

belXrien by a friar-Father Hilary 
“ st. Francis', Kensington; and wauts 0 become a 
Rrnianist. -It is only fair that he should hear both 
eides.' He is most reasonable-most reasonable, he 
repeated, looking up at Percy approvingly. He wants 
just to hear both sides, I am sure-no more han that 
■:uid and it is his father’s hope, and indeed of all 
of us that when he has done so he will be content to 
remain where he is-where he is, in our dear old Church 
of England, Now, Mr. Railton, if you please.” 

There was a moment’s silence, the Vicar glanced up 
again at the stranger, and then at Percy. Then file big 
man began. 

" Well—er—can you give me any reasons, Mr. . . . 
Mr Smith—I mean solid theological reasons for wishing 


to make this change? I suppose you would scarcely 
allow that . . . that the mere attractiveness of a Fran¬ 
ciscan is a sufaoient reason for ^separating yourself from 
the religion of your parents ? ” ‘ 

His voice was rather impressive: deep and a little 
husky; and with,an odd ring of a kind of authoritative- 
ness in it, He kept his eyes down as he spoke. 
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Percy moistened his lips with his tongue. He was 
quite sure now that he did not like this man. There was 
a certain domination about him; but it repelled rather 
than attracted. He felt entirely difffirent towards him 
from that which he felt, for example, towards the Vicar. 
He was conscious of an air of oppression, 

" Well,” he began, '' it’s rather hard to put it into 
words. I ... I haven’t had many talks yet with 
Roman Catholics. I ... I think I should find it rather 
hard to put into words.” 

There was* dead silence. Percy felt this would never 
do; Ite really must marshal an argument or two, 

" It ... it was the idea of sacraments that first 
began-” 

This was too much for the. Vicar. He almost wailed 
out a protest. 

'' But, my dear boy, surely you have heard all that 
again and again from the pulpit here: we Anglicans, 
you know, have the sacraments just as much as the 
Romanists, Surely you know that! ” 

“ I know,” said Percy, warming up a little. (He felt 
he could talk so much more easily to the Vicar.) " I 
know. But . . , l)ut it sounded different somehow, 
when Father Hilary preached about them. But that’s 
only Uie beginning-” 

" But—” burst out the Vicar again; and then he 
realized that they would never get on like this, ” Well— 
my dear boy, finish your .statement; finish yoiir state!*- 
ment, and then listen to what Mr. Railton has to 
say.” 

So Percy began again,. 

" It was that that began it,” he said—" that’s to say 
after I began to think about it. And all I can say is 
that it really did sound different. I know that we’ve 
got Coniinnation, as well as Baptism and Communion; 
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•jliincetl tentatively • ( accortlmg to 

.are whether this was a ®amerior « 

'''"iH his toT^alf'"encouragingly, once or twice.) 
"tS tte af; Itrimony and 0,de.n-if th- are 

^ nte" (Acain he was not quite sure of ins gromid. 

nftad aleiy looked through the Thirty-Nine Articles 
Sh le cafe, and felt a little oouW on to p™ 
■•And then there's^ Unction. ... Oh! no, we luvuit 

got that, have we ? ” / 

Tlie Vicar cleared his throat. 

■■ That is in abeyance,” he said firmly. Unt it s not 

necessary to salvation in any case. 

Percy passed on. n ■ 

Well • but all this seemed so much clearer wheii 

Father’ Hila’ry preached, ... I don't know why, but it 

did. But that’s only the beginning.” 

Aw he paused; and again the heavy figure opposite 
him*'\vas silent and motionless. The Vicar leaned back 
as if in despair. 

“‘'Well/'began Percy again; "after that I read 
some books and talked to a friend; and it seems to me 
that the texts about St. Peter settle it.” 

" Which .texts, please ? ” came the steady voice from 
the deep chair. 

" Well—tlje. J'Aow art Pekr, and 1 will giw thee the 
for one,” 

" And what about, Gisl thee behind me, Satan? ” 

*' That was when St. Peter said what was wrong, wasn't 
it ?" , , 

“ Then St. Peter can say what is wrong ? And if so, ■ 
what becomes of his pretended Infallibility ? " 

There was a curious ring, a,s if of a strongly repressed 
violence in the voice. It pricked Percy into a more alert 
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mood, ,'\ famf thrill of, resentful defiance went through 
him. ' ■ ■ 

‘ 01: course he ai,n :;ay wliiit is wrong, but not when, 
as the (.:a,teclusni says, he speaks to tllb whole Church on 
a matter of faii;li, as Pastor of all Christians.” 

" Well; go on, .sir.” 

" That seems to me the point,” said Percy. “ Of course 
IlK.'re arc* others, but:-” 

^ '■ But you !ia,ve not yet: ti,.)ld ns how, even if Christ did 
give to St. Peter the prerognt.ive you suggest, you go on 
to [trove that it wa,s liavided on to Ids successors,” 

"If's like the kings of hhigland,” said Percy feebly. 

" Nor how it is that so many siiints and doctors, 
whom even you would allow to be so, have lived ancl 
diet! outside the commimioij of Rome without any 
notion at all tlial tli('y were outside the Church of 
Christ.” 

" I don t think tliat is st.),’’ said Percy, once more 
pricked into defiance by the growing contempt and 
pati'onagc in the other's v(,tic(,\ 

“ Yon will find that it is so, if y(.m will consult impartial 
aiith!)rities,” said the stra,nger, in wliom a kind of glow 
seemcil steadily to be rising, wanning up his voice with 
something like sui,i|)ress(:;id [uission. "Nor have you 
told «s how, if all this l,)e true, you can reconcile with it 
tlu: livts of some of the monsters of iniquity who have sat 
in Peter’.s. chair; m)r, if tlie Trutli is so mighty and must 
prevail, the Roman Court of to-day—and indeed of afl 
.days—has :dways Ix'tm so bitterly opposed to all intel¬ 
lectual progmss or liberty. Nor again how it is, that, 
if this be the .CInu'chof Christ, tlu; countries under Rome’s 
domination have jilways been the most backward of all 
European lands; nor why it is tha.t the Church of Christ 
tramples down the liberties of men, and crushes their 
instincts, and breaks or forbit.ls domestic ties, ... My 
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dear yoms sir, you have not yet touched the fringe of 
tlfts fluestion. ... Now listen to me— 

Thl glow had waxed to a white hot passion, so swiftly 
and overpoweringly that while the man spoke, he 
the rooni. It was extraordinary how it tiaiis- 
ligoted him; and how, too, the others seemed so to 
sLk, shrunken to nothing. His face was still in shadow 
vet it seemed as if it burned: his eyes were pods of 
diadow, and the lines about his mouth like gashes. His 
great'voice vibrated hke a harp: and his words poured 
forth without hesitation. 

Now listen to me-" he cried. " Here are you, my 
young sir, proposing to change the religion you were 
brought up in. to sever yourself from your family, and to 
deliver yourself over, bound hand and foot, into the 
power of a .Church of which you know notliiiig-ah.so- 
lutely nothing-a Church which has been the enemy ^ of 
all progress and enlightenment since the day in which 
its rulers, mad with ambition, first seized on words of 
Christ—which He may or may not have spoken*™-and 
tortured them into a system to bolster up their own 
domination. There is not an honest theologian or scholar 
in the world—even Romanist scholars (if there are any !)— 
who will not confess that nine tenths of the Papal claims 
are built up on forgery and ambition. I tell yoif that 
there is no doubt on the subject at all. I have .studied 
these things .as you can never hope to study them. I 
know the system as you cannot possibly know it; and 
I tell you it is lies, lies, lies from beginning to end. And 
it is this Church to which you are thinking of submitting! 
I tell you that you will rue the day, bitterly, when your 
I eyes are opened and you see the truth—bitterly, when 
lyou understand for what you have exchanged your 
■liberty and the love of your friends and your own self- 
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nothing of the kind that you pretend. I could point you 
to a dozen texts, or omissions, that militate against the 
Papal claims, for every one that you can quote for them. 
But the root of the matter does not he in texts: it lies 
deeper: it lies in the cliaracter of every man—in the 
clioice as to whether he will preserve his liberty or sacrifice 
it: whether he is strong enough to walk alone, or weak 
enough to roly upon a false authority that cannot perform 
what it promises." 

» 

Percy leaned back, dazed and bewildered, as the other 
ended. 

Y(!t the wliole of his being was in protest. He knew 
with a conviction which he could not, intellectually, in 
the least justify, that this assault was unfair and one¬ 
sided. He had hejircl it before, though not in one blister¬ 
ing torrent, nor driven in by the power with which it 
was now forced at him; and he knew well enough that 
its apparent strength lay in the circumstances and air 
of its delivery, rather than in its contents, Yet he did 
not know what to answer. He could not meet force by 
force; and in his despair he was aware that his whole 
soul hiicl, so to speak, set its teeth in obstinacy, and was 
more indined by the tirade towards his growing convic¬ 
tions Mher than away from them. 

“T . , . I don't agree--—" he began. 

" Don’t agree! " thundered the other., " What do 
you mean by that ? I tell you there is no other point c5 
view tenable by ;m intelligent man. Do you suppose 
you know moni of the subject than I? Why, I tell 
you—" 

lie stopped, as if on the edge of an indiscreet disclosure. 
And in tliat instant there flashed on Percy's mind a con¬ 
viction tliat came to him like an inspiration. He remem¬ 
bered to have seen this man's name before, somewhere, 
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i,, «».■ paper or pamP^et: ho rimWwrl. or iiegm U> 
Hiink that ho imderstood, something of the reason why 
S ws personality at once evaded and dommated and 
repelled him. Add a huge wave of wa,th rose 
och as he had never experienced before m all his life- 
Kive that he kept suspended from breaking, by a violent 
effort of will, until he was sure. 

He wa,s on his feet without knowing it; iincl a tre¬ 
mendous determination was in Iii.s voice. 

■‘-Mr. Bennett,” he cried. ” Who is he I will know, 
i think [do know. . . . Who is he"? ” 

The Vicar too was on his feet, tremulous and depre¬ 


catory. , . „ 

“ My dear bo.y, my (.lear boy-now why all this-—. 

•'Twill know,” CTied T>:.y. "Tell me.who is lie? 

ril . , . I’ll never trust you again if you don't tell 
me-” 

He felt a hand on his shoulder from behind; but he 
whisked fiercely on his heel. 

“Let go, father. I’m not a child. 1 tell you, 1 will 
know.” ) 

There wa,s dead silence. 

The stranger sat motionless in the deep chair; his 
elbows rested on tlie arms of it; and his hands met 
across his mouth ; his eyes were in shadow, and stiteiued 
expressionless, 

Percy was^shaking all over. Never in all his life liad 
3D strange a pas,sion seized him. It was like some amazing 
intoxication of the spirit. He gripped himself with his 
whole will, and went straight across to the door, and 
stood there with his hand on the handle. 

Mr. Bennett,” he said, "if you are going to treat me 
like a child, I ... I shall behave like one. If you do 
not tell me who Mr, Railton is, I shall leave this house 
and never come into it again,f |But if you will tell, then. 


t4.^ 


if 1 am wrong, 1 will apologize; and if I am, right, well, 
I will promise still to hear anything you have to say— 
as soon as he's gone or at any other time, . , , Now, will 
you tell me ? ” • 

" Doctor,” cried the Vicar pittiously. " Percy, my dear 
boy-—” 

Percy stamped, without knowing it, and gripped the 
handle more tightly. 

" Will you tell me ? ” lie cried, " Is Mr. Railton the 
ex-priest, and the anti-Catliolic lecturer ? ” 

There was silence. 

'liiefi as conviction solidified, the boy cried again: 

" Is he the ex-priest, wlio m.a,rried a week after he had 
left the Church—iwho-.who-.—” 

He stopped.. He. could not go on. The strange passion 
was on him again, shaking and tearing him. So he stood 
a moment, waiting for an answer, I'hen he 'wheeled and 
went out. 


(ii) 

" There, my dear,” said Mrs. Bennett soothingly. 
"Now you've had your cocoa, just tell me all about it 
(juietly.” 

It was nearly eleven o'clock cm that lamentable night; 
and Mrs. Bennett, it appeared, had been the only person 
who liad behaved at once adccpiately aiicl tranquilly. 
vShe had entirely refused to be pixisent at the portentous 
interview in the study, and even to entertain Mr, Railton 
to supper, • 

" [{ you think it right to have liini, my dear,” she had 
said, " 1 must not say a word to dissuade you. But 1 
had so very mud) rather not nieet him, : Vou know it 
was not a very pleasant story. 1 daresay he’s a very 
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good mao now, as you say: but so.iutav 1 ciui'l quite 

forget—” . „ . 

" That seems to me not (juite Un'islian-—— nitcf- 

rupted her husband. 

"T daresay it's not,” she said peaeefiilly, I am a 

very poor Christian, I know. 

So it was settled. The Vicar wtsiit down to the station 
to meet the lecturer and entertained him at supper, 
saying that his wife was not very well and heggeil to 
be excused. (This was sufficiently true; she really had 
a cold.) And Mrs. Bennett sat up.stairs, retfiining at. least 
so much humility as not ta condemn lier luisbahd (or 
doing a thing which, personally, .she disliked e.\ln.'mely; 
and listening to the subdued voices. Then the .study 
door had banged beneath about l)alTi)a..st nine, quick 
steps had gone across the hall, and then the hall door 
had banged’ too, Then there were conlus(‘d noi-ses that 
made her sit upright listening evmi m(.)r() acutely; iigain 
steps ran across the hall, to and fro; and then a loud 
lamentable talking in her husband's voice. Then (he 
footsteps of at least two people hud [lassed through (he 
hall and gone out, And then sihmee, 

It was not till nearly eleven that her Imsbaml had 
returned alone, and come straight u]) to htu’ wh<«t‘ she 
awaited him, in such a state of agitation that .she had 
led him straight down.stair8 again, forciKl him to put on 
his slippers and to drink two cups of cocoa bt'fori* con¬ 
senting to listen to any connected .story, llu'n a( last 
she had bidden him unburden him.self. 

" It has been terrible, terrible,” moaned the Vicar. 

" You were quite' right, ray dear; 1 should luivm- liave 
had such a man. , , , He, he spoke very well indeed, 
though I did not quite agree with all lie aid;, hut 
even then I began to get a littk; nervous. Aiitl (hen Ihicy 
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gue.sscd who lie was; and there was a dreadful scene; 
and—'' 

She looked up patiently. 

” Please begin at the beginning, deal:; 1 don't under¬ 
stand at all.” 

He told her, with tolerable intelligibility; describing 
the scene, and Percy’s violence, and his exit. Then it 
seemed that the doctor ran after his son, leaving the 
Vicar alone with the lecturer, who immediately demanded 
some kind of apology for the insults to which lieHiad 
been subjected, The Vicar had given him these, abun¬ 
dantly*: he said that he was horrified and ashamed at 
sudi a .scene, and to tliink tliat a guest of his had been 
so treated. 

Then Mr. Railton liad dera^inded the same of Percy, 
and desired to be confronted witli him; and the two 
liad gonedown to the doctor’s house through'the dark. 

There, again, scene had followed scene. Percy liad 
locked liimself into his room, and refused to open. There 
had been an agitated consultation in the doctor's room 
at the back of tlie house, with Mrs. Smith present. 
(Fortunately, Helen had gone to bed early.) And, in the 
middle Percy hiid appeared; and had finally used words 
which might conceivably be construed into an apology, 
sayingdhat he regretted having shown so much violence; 
and that it was not for him in his undecided state to lay 
down the law cpiite so furiously as he had done, ... 

Well, at last Mr. Railton had gone, still white and angry; 
but apparently pacified; and there had followed again 
anotlier interview with Percy. 

"Yes, my dear,” .Hakl the Vicar. “He did finally 
promise to come ami talk the whole nuittcr over again, 
But it lias been terrible-terrible, I have never hud 
iiucli a scene in ray life. I ... I liad no idea that the 
boy had such strong feelings. You were quite right; 
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I should not hav^^ the"contrary Clfet 

to what I had hoped. 


* CHAPm XIV 

(i) 

F j'ATHliR HllAKY sii:illed,*not in the 1 w,ih 1, ironically, 
but with an engaging franknesH. 

" rinquite sure you iieedn’t be scrupulous about that,” 
he said. ” You tell me you want to be a Religious. Well, 
no lieligious Order in tlie world would accept you until 
you'd been at leiist a year or two a Catholic, So there’s 
no kind ol nuison to distres.s your people yet, You see 
you may easily change your mind yet, And yo«r people 
have been so good to yon, in giving tlieir consent to your 
coming to me for instructions, that you mustn’t upset 
them still further." 

" I sfiall never change,” declared Percy. 

"All the better/' smiled the prie.st.’ "liiit 1 assure 
you that no om; c!ui be certain of that, least of all your-’ 

self-You were telling me about the Vicar, though, 

I'cll me what hi' said, after the time you had with Mr. 
Railtom" • ^ ■ 

"Oh! it was just as I thought,’’cried the boy. "Cer- 
tainly he gave me one or two things to read that I couldn’t 
exactly answer, But he kept on patting me on the 
shoulder, and telling me to cheer up and that I should 
147 
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• 1.1 Afi I He .he was awfully kind, you 
? "but rlutse be can't bear my b«ou,ing a 
Tr 've bruKbt one or two things on paper I 

considering the posinui Ixsidis the 

fact three or font interviews with the Vieji, Mie nu. 
M M already descrihed-and at least a. don 

conversations with his parents, .lint .weryono 
had behaved beautifully: they had shaken then ie.ids 
at him, telling him that lie was too young to judge ot 
such matters that he had been iiilluetwd by a subtle 
oriest that it was all an emotional fit that would pass , 
Lt they had "played the game” as Percy expressed it 
to Reggie. The Vicar had put controversial points 
before him with an air of sublime assunincc. tirlliiig him 

that no scholars-literally no scholars at all.could defend 

the Papal position; but then, obviously, this was what 
he believ.ed; and. if so, equally obviously it was his duty 
to say so, Mrs. Bennett had smiled at him regrot fully 
and spoken of the beautiful services of tlie Church of 
England; Mrs. Main had eyed him with sh:iri>‘cyed 
interest once or twice; a clioirmaii had asked him whether 
,the report was really true. Helen had regarded liim witli 
wide-eyed amazement But they had all "played the 
game ” ; and Percy was sincerely grateful. It seemed to 
‘him astonishing that so great a transformation could have 
taken place in four weeks. Thtfn he, had known nothing 
and faced nothing but an emotion. Now the world's 
scenery had shifted as if under some invi.sible and gigantic 
force ;; and he sat here for his first instruction. It was 
exactly as Mr. Bennett had feared. The violent scene 
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with the ex-priest had increased, instead of diminishing, 
his resolution. 

He pulled out his papers, , 

" One tiling more before we lx.'gin, father. How long 
will the instructions take ? ” 

“ That depends entindy on yoursiilf,” said the priest. 
" How often can you come ?'' 

" As often as you can have me, father.” 

" Twice a week ? " 

" Why, certainly.’’ 

" Well, if you can keep up twice a week, and meantime 
go to mass on Sundays-~in'fact, live as a Catiiolic—I 
should say five or six months would see the end of you,” 

Percy’s face fell. 

" As long us that ? ” • 

"Yes, . . . You .see it isn’t simply the instructions 
themselves, though these take a good time. But it's the 
testing of your perseverance. You. must make perfectly 
sure tiiat it's moiv tlian a faiicv.'' 

“But—” 

" My dear boy, don’t think I think that. I don’t, fora 
moment. I’m as convinced as I can be that )'ou’re a 
perfectly genuine case, But, you know. I’m not infallible; 
nor are you. We must test ourselves well, in such a big 
thing as this, ... It is a big thing, you know. The 
biggest." 

There was a pause. 

"Well, let's have the Vicar’.s objections,” said the 
priest smiling. 

Father Hilary had been very agreeably surprised 
indeed by Percy's accoiml'. of the interview with the ex¬ 
priest. 

It liiid seemed to him extraordinary tliat the boy 
should have been so affected, and, still more, so mraged 
by such an encounter. 
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"I , , . I can't nndei-stand it, fatli«. 'l'* 

.. 

he really ever a priest ? _ _ 

“ Oh yes,” said the friar tranquilly- 
lie left the Church about eight years iigo. 

■■ Are the stories true about him r 
'■ :t think it's best not to say too much,, said tlm li. i 
- ft is true that he married.-a, week alter h(,^ . . • he l.-lt 

the Church.” 

“ But his vows! ” 

•■Yes?” 

“ He broke them ? " '* 

“ Why. yes. It's a free country,” said the fruti. 

“ And he lectures against the Church ? ” 

" He began lecturing a month after his marriage, lie 
makes his living by it, I suppose.” 

Percy sat silent looking vaguely out at tlu! dull l .ondoii 
sky, against which stood out the brick gahie-tmd rd the 
poor church. 

Then the friar suggested a little Catechism. 


Sensational incidents happen, as often as not, wi?limit 
even the rumour of a waraing. Occasionally, tJitlei'd, 
they are led up to: the orchestra liegin.s to gatlici' il.s 
forces, the kettlp-dnims to throl), the strings to tn-mlilc, 
the double-basses to roar, till the supreme lirlhnving 
crash is inevitable. But in at least as many caseij there 
is no warning at all. The thunderbolt falls on a spring- 
morning; or the gun goes off as it hangs on the wall. 
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Ht.Tcy w;),s as rKiriUiil as a, proselyte under instruction 
(;!ver can b(i, as he went liome tliat Saturday evening. 
Ihvliad :,i,ll Ills [)lans serenely fixed: he was to iiear mass 
in St. josepli’s at iialf-past ten, and to go to Benediction 
with .R.;ggie, at Hie Oratory, in the afternoon. Tlien 
Monday would begin ;i,gain as usual with tlie City; he was 
to go |(.i Path.!!- Hilary again on Wednesday after office 
hours; and so on, and so on, for six months. And about 
Itaster he would be received into the Churcli. 

His fervour had lasted quite satisfactorily, ft Mas 
p(.'rfectly true tliai: die world Iind dianged for him in 
the most fmidaraeiitid way possible. Things were, still 
entirely diftereut, because the centre of them all had 
shifted from liiaiseli’ to someone else. The bewilderment 
had almost wholly left him, buj; the Fact remained. He 
continued to act from this new centre; and the difficulties 
that in nine cases out of ten besiege sucli a transference 
were practically abolished for him by the smoothness 
with which, on the whole, his Mends had accepted it. 

He thouglit sometimes of the girl he had met in the 
train, and had liad, indeed, a day or two in which he had 
(o adjust liis thouglit of her to his new ideal of the 
Religions Life. Bui; even iliis was not a severe .struggle: 
lie was nut, so far us Ik^ knew, at all in love with her, 
and Ik? was very completely io love with the life of a 
trial', lie wanted to see tier again; and he assured him- 
sell that lie cmild lielp her more than ever qow; but, so 
far. she liad not written ; and lie was helpless, 

it was not at all extraordinary that the life of which he 
had i:augld: a glim|:ise in the Friary had attracted him so 
violently; chiefly, because it was completely the oppo¬ 
site ill the life he In-id hitherto unwillingly kiil But this, 
honestly, was not the only luason. In the midst of the 
clean siRnce of tlie place, the austere dignity of the 
iriam, the imanxious poverty, Ik? perceived a Presence 
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that vras its heart. Rehgious matters, and doct ms, 
and all the rest, fitted in now with a completeness he 
had never before perceived: choir-practices P™" 
activities and eafly celebrations and Gadsby m C 
these things were good and harmless enough, naturJ 
expressions and accompaniments to j 

religion he had Jmown in Hanstead: but he felt thcr 
was a great deal more here in Kensington. The dilference 
between the two was as the difference between the 
imitative life of a child and the self-originated life of a man, 
between liking and loving, between gentle wanntli and 
a fiery heat. The change 'for him, therefore, was not 
merely an interior one; but he had found, he thought, 
an exterior frame too for the new passion of his life. 


Here then was Percy Brandreth Smith, as he stepped 
out of the train at Hanstead, Certainly great things 
had happened to him; the world had opened to him like 
a flower from a bud. . . . He was changed inside and 
out; he was to be a Catholic about Easter; he would 
begin to prepare himself, still in the same old setting at 
home, for the further life that in a year or two would be 
Ills in the Franciscan novitiate. That was his programme. 

(hi) 

He put his latch-key into the door, and stepped in. 

The first thing he noticed was that the drawing-room 
was dark. This was quite unusual. He lit the gas him¬ 
self, and looked vaguely round. Then he went across 
to the dining-room. This too was dark; but the table 
was laid. Then he wondered whether everyone wtis 
up in his father's study; so he went up there, and there 
was no one. He called for Helen, but there was no 
answer. 
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As he came down again, a little tinea,sy, he heard the 
door from the yard into the house open, and then the 
swish of a servant’s dress. 

" Alice,” he called. * j 

.She whisked up from the back, looking rather 
"Where's everybody?” ^ 

" I don’t know, sir, Mrs. Smith said they'd be back 
for dinner.” | 

" Are they all out ? ” I 

"Yes, sir; ,they went out after the mid-day post- 
the doc|or and Mrs. Smith and Miss Helen, all together.” 

She hesitated. ' I 

" I think there was a letter, sir,” 1 

There was evidently nothing to be done; but it seemed I 
exceedingly mysterious. He went back to the drawing¬ 
room and walked alrout a little, relieved that, at any rate, I 
riothing serious had lui,ppciried--~at . least nothing that his 1 
own imagination could conceive. But what in the world | 
conld it be, that hatl suddenly snatched all three of them > ^ 

;iway without a word or message left for himself? It ^ 

didn't se.em as if it could be illness or death of any kind. || 


But he had not very long to wait. 

He was beginning to doze over the Naiion, wl\m lie 
heard the latch-key in the door; and he was in the hall 
to meet all three of them as they came in. 

" What's uj) ? " he said. . 

No one answered him for a moment. There was an air ^ 
of intense and suppressed excitement in the faces of his 
mother and sister so far iis he could see them. liis father 
was still detaching his * key from the, door: then he 
turned. 

" Ah 1 my !)oy,” he said heartily; ” come into the 
drawing-room and we’ll tell you.” 

With his own heart lieating, I'ercy followed the three 
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CHAPTER 1 


‘ W 

'■r^H.E lirH time that the vague splendours, in which, 

1 . as in a sea of glory, Percy's imagination had 
movi'd since the first aiinounceyient, became materialized 
and tangible, was us he drove up to Marston Park with 
his father half way through Novi-mber. 

Me had had glimpses before of his altered circumstances, 
but glimpses that dissolved again. There had been 
an air of undreamed of opulence in the house in Wilton 
Crescent where he had gone to wait one day for his 
mother, and wiicre in tlie shrouded drawing-room he had 
sat listening to the voices of his mother and of mysterious 
men whom he had later identified as house decorators. 
Me had looked, as in a trance, at some photographs of 
Marston and had listened, with parted lips, to the raptures 
of Helen, who had been down there with her mother for 
a couple of days, But these hints and implications had' 
faded again in the familiarity of the City life which for 
a month longer his father wished him to continue. Long 
conversations with Ids,father—the announcement to 
him tliat at. Cliristmus his allowance of three hundred a 
year would begin, and, with it, his duty of getting a 
knowledge of how to manage an estate—these things had 
lailed to do mure than give his imagination vast and 
157 
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a.:,,,,:, hive said, at this period, if he had bee. directly 

,H,.<4ioned. that he still intended to carry this out 
There was only one thing, perhaps, that had helped 
,rFIv to bring the fantastic change that had come t) 
VT: into the realm of reality, and that the discermbly 
alp.rni bearing of his employers and fellows in the ofiicc. 
r„,rf was a deference paid to him, and a readiness to 
ov«look slips on his part that was exceedingly gratifying. 
He had\-esponded to this by an increased carefulness 
that was a great satisfaction to himself. It seemed 
to him that, of all his friends, Father Hilary was the 
only one who did not understand. That priest, on tlif; 
revelation being made to him on the occasion of thii 
^ next instruction, had smiled and congratulated him 
courteously, and three minutes later was explaining the 
doctrine of Indulgences. 


" The lodge-gate,” said his father, as the brougham that 
tiati fetched them both from the station drew up suddenly 
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I; .uid the iMtimn leapt down tom the boi to ting the 

; beil. Percy peered from the window. They had driven 

i up flora the deep raUey beneath, and were now it 

>: seemed, near the crest of the leUing idl, in the midst of 

I a deep country lane. -lie village, Percy' understood, 

was over on the other side. 

I ^ It was the lodge at which he looked, a solemn Grecian 
building, resembling a small temple, on the upper side of 
the great iron gate, with three steps leading up to the 
portico. A woman ran out, with deference in eWy 
movement, roilecl back the gates on their tall stone posts 
each surmounted by a ranfpant beast, and the carriage 
moved in. A small boy regarded the carriage gravely 
from the lodge-door. Percy solemnly bowed his head as 
the woman curtsied. , 

And now the glory of the park began its display. Above 
and below the carriage road it stretched in great luxurious 
curves and slopes, dotted with groups of giant trees; 
far away to the left and in front ran the gleam of water 
whicii he knew to be the famous trout-stream. The 
splendour of late autumn was over everything, and golden 
I sunlight. Rabbits skipped into the bracken , as they 

I passed: the chuckling of pheasants sounded from the 

,| deep woods whose nearer fringe stood high against the 

I sky to the right. A. stable, bell began to ring far away 

I m front. ... A man in gamekeeper’s dress came into 

sight, walking with his gun, and, as the carriage passed, 
saluted deliberately, . ' 

I His father was talking now and again as they drove 
1 on; but Percy listened w'itli but half his attention, With 

T the rest lie was soaking up impressions. This was all 

I Ids, practically : and would be actually his one day. 

Here he could walk with his gun (when he had learned to 
shoot), no man forbidding him ; he could fish in that 
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stream: he would ride under those trees. . . . He would 
come in the motor alon^ this drive, and he saluted .il 

tire gate. . . . , _ ^ 

" We’re just right for lunch,” said liis father. Your 
mother put it off till two on purpose. This afternoon 
T want you to come round with ims Have, you any 
knickerbockers ? Your mother--. 

Percy nodded. 

"I bought them on purpose," he said. "Ah! Is 

that the house ? ” , 

They were passing into a Iridt of trees a,nd ^undm- 
growth; and there.' seen ‘dimly 1)e,tween tlm stems, 

was a mass of grey buildings. 

" The carriage-drive goes rigid; round to Hie west,” said 
liis father, ” We shall m better presently-_ Then*.” 

And then the trees were past, and Hie soiitli side came 
into view. 

(iii) 

It was a noble lionse that old William Jhaiidrelli had 
built for himself in the reign of Qneeii Anne; which 
sovereign herself, it was related, had stayed witii him 
there at least twice. The main entrance is to tlu* west of 
the square fore-court, of whicli two sides--tlie servants' 
quarters and the stables rcq)ectively"face one another 
across a lawn round wliich runs tlie drive; a third side 
is open, and from the fourth the grand front of the lionse 
"looks straight acro.ss down the slo|:ies and Hie lower 
terraced gardens into the valley limieatli, It is Hiis 
fourth side whicli gives a real classical nobility to the 
whole, snfficienl to draw appreciative Americans from 
London. It is, literally, in the grand style. Three rows 
of tall windows, surmounted by a pilastered parapet, are 
broken by a Corinthian portico to wliich rises a flight 
of a (losen shallow steps. Within this portico, lieyoml 
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glass doors, lies the central hall from which a stone 
stdiic.ase liranclies U[) to the gallery on eitlicr side, :from 
which open out the stately rooms. ' . 

It was in this hall that Mrs. ];Irandretli-Smith (as she 
now announced herself on her new cards) was waiting for 
her husband and son. vShe was standing by the big fire¬ 
place, and came forward to Idss Percy. 

” \ on look cold, my boy,” she said. 

Percy had scarcely seen his mother at all during *tlie 
last six weeks.^ It liad been a time of furious activity. 
Iliere had been the house in Wilton Crescent for which 
the repainting had to be settled, and then countless in¬ 
spections and arrangements had to be made down here 
at Marston, She had come and gone like an intent whirl¬ 
wind, with Helen whisked reluctantly in her wake, 
Myiderious persons appeared and reappeared in the 
little house at Hanstead; notes and telegrams were as 
leaves in autumn: Percy would leave liorau in the morn- 
iiig and come back at niglit to lind Iiis :[atlier alone again. 
He had scarcely expected such comjietent energy as she 
had sliown. Hut now, even in tlie moment of greeting, 
lie perceived that siie had assumed another ifttitude. 
She seemed to luive blossomed in amazing ways. 

I here was first tier dress. He knew nothing of dress, 
l.»ut ill! perceived there was an appearance of stateliness— 
of lilaok silk' and jet iuid lace, not so tiglitly fitted together 
as lier older costumes. Tlierc was the way she carried , 
her head, a shade higher and a trifle on one side. Tlii'n; 
was her voice, tliat had in it a vague drawl. He did not 
exactly analyse these things, but he perceived them.. As 
she kissed him she left lier hand for an*instant on his 
shoulder in an imusiial manner, 

"We’ll go into lunch at once,” she said. "There’s 
Helen coming.” 

Ihe impression of a subtle cliange in his family grew 
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"Yom- W!,or wants you to go toimd with him this 
aftfimomi, said his mother. ■' You hivo Vni 1 T , 

and a Norfolk iaokot?” l"d«bockers 

" Yes,” .said Percy. 

Wd bolter put thorn on, I think. It's wet in 

dod!!'“‘ ” the 

" Hofei) and I have some calls to return. We must 
go to the Marridons first, I suppo.se.” 

ipiou loworoli her eyelids a little and tilted her head 

1 suppose wo shall soon get over all that" shf 
.said. ’ ' 

Her mother turned on her; mid Percy saw in a moment 
a kind of set and almost fieroc intentness break out 
through her calm. 

" Helen," she said, " we shall not soon get over that 
as you say. You must romemher that these things are 
your duty now: and I shall ejcpect you to do them,” 

The start for the round of calls was a great affair, 

Percy h:id Iwen iip.stairs to change, and had tried 
to take his room quietly. It was of incredible size 
opeuing.out of the gallery, in the angle near the stables! 
and looked straight out westwaixls. Plis pair of suit¬ 
cases had vani,shed entirely, and lie ,had rung to have, 
lliein brought up, One of the severe young men, named 
Jame,s, Jiad .silently, on being cp.iestioned, opened ward¬ 
robe-doors and drawers and displayed the contents of 
the suit-cases lying there as if it had been their eternal 
home. Ho kindly explained too the mystery of the 
little curtained cujiboard wliere two pairs of boots, a pair 
of j)umps and anotlier of carpet .slippers reposed in state. 

''01i-™ah!” said Percy. “You might put out my 
Norfolk suit and my thick boots, will you ?" 


6 * 
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'■ Who's that ? " Ho indicated the porttait of a aentle- 
mail m a fawn-coloiircd suit over the Sreplacc Tlie 
Kcnt eman sat at a table, apparently out of doors in a 
great chair, n the distance, under a thunderous sky, 
''®y wlite and new. 

riuit.s old Mr. Braiidreth," she said; "who built 

Ihc liousc. Queen Anne stayed here, you know." 

“ Oh--: and, I say, mother ? ’’ 

" Yes ?" 

Wliat al)out sliooting ? I’ve never shot, you knw " 
lou must kiru,” she said shortly. “Your father 
tells mh tlic woods are full cf pheasants." 

" What about a gun ? " 

“ You must got one. We'll see about that." 

Percy was astonished and evQU awed by her adequate¬ 
ness. Certainly she had expanded with her fortunes 
pm pasm. I'lKu-e wiis a masterfulness about her that 
compf'lled admiration. Already it was plain that she 
was to rule in a new kind of way. The boy began to 
iwoeive that his father even must now take second 
|.)Iac(i-that he had already begun to learn his assigned 
part; that the grey-tailed suit and the khaki spjts were 
the result of his first lessons, and that Helen and himself 
too must iirciiare thfanselves for school. They were all 
to he resohitfily "county"; there must be no appear¬ 
ance of the noumux mhes about them; they were of 
the Blood, and, if tliey were but recently come into their 
own, this was no reason why they should show any signs " 
of unfamiliarity with their responsibilities and privileges. 
The solemn walk round this afternoon, the solemn calls 
that tlie ladies were to jmy in the two-borse brougham 
that already waited outside the Corinthian porch—these 
must all be done in the proper manner, 
i he actual dejiartiire wa.s as awe-inspiring as all else. 

The doors wore gravely set open by Underhill—the 

6t 
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tatfa of 1 dfecntins thetS bearir 

tteo«gh ‘‘® toth-Smitl sailed forward riBllm 

a iiir-rag. Mrs- ^ ^ ^ one giggling g'™^' 

and down the step • , p^^-cy went out afto 

and then a ^eep s’g - J footed leg on the lov 

them, interested, and the better 

pedestal of the steps. ^ long-coated footman, 

ke carriage door was closed , ^ long 

,,ith a black band box beside the habited 

r,«nd the bid and ,. 

oiaehc^^ 

v.indow, and the brougham rolled off, 


^ (iv) 

• There is'nothing like a hot bath for the stimulating of 
*] nn-rht • and as Percy, about seven o’clock that evening, 
hv i fiill length in the white-tiled bathroom whoso door 
was next to his own, bis mind mowed hire a smootli-iumiing 

" The bathroom itself was perfection, It was tiled 
tkonghoot-waUs, floor and ceibng. lire bkli edges 

were of marble, and the interior was of a tendei blue-guxn 
enamel (he glimmered through the clear water like a 
inmipli), the fittings were of the brightest nickel, and a 
great opeirkind of rack supported warm and dry towels, 
above nickeUed hot-water-pipes, within reach of Ins 
hand when he should choose to stand up. 

Since tea he had sat with Helen in an extremely chai-m- 
ing room on the ground floor, looking out on to the south 
lawns, named the " school-room,’ still in his Norfolk 
suit; and the two had talked endlessly. . . . About 
seven he thought he would go up and dress, so as to have 
a knock at the billiard-balls before dinner, but had been 
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imahle to resist tlie suggestion of Tames whnm n ^ j 
111 Ins TOom 1,lying mrt his nm clrel dofcs*^tliit“ 

Mr, I'ffcy wimld like a bath, and should if 

turn on the hot water, air ? Here then li,. i 

The ploasmt kat Mkd tons a'nd ktees and : 

His priinaiy sanolion was one of an intense and excited 
pleasure at tile irahzation of his dreams This nfll ^ 

he had been roand the park 

01 a luit of I le w,',iy by a deferential gamekeeper, and 
had viewed wi h delight life pheasants clucking h the 
undergrowth the stretches of turf beneath the tees th 
Imig vistas of the «■ rides ”,in the woods, the roofs oi the 
flome harm, the stubble fields against the sky It was 
astouiKlnig to look upon those things from a proprietor’s 
point of vievv--to know, for instance, that he was to 
learn to shout and ride, that he could ask Reggie Ballard 
and his other friends to come down and see him do it, 
hor. as lias Ixien said, lie had dreamed of these things' 
he had felt, by a kind of instinct, that he had a right to 
them; he had envied people in motors and large.houses ‘ 
lie had woven visionary fabrics of all that he would do if 
he were rich too. . . . And now the Prince would enjoy 
his own again. 

His secondary emotions concerned Ids larger plans for 
the future. It liad dawned on him soon after-the arrival 
of the fust news that he was now free in a new kind of 
way-that he could marry, for instance, practically/at 
his own will. Now he understood better how vast was 
this libel ty. He need catculatc no Ionge,r on ways and 
means, He was to ha,ve three hundred pounds a year' 
of his own, at once, as a bachelor: of course, if he married, 
he would have more. And he and his wife, he supposed,' 
could live here, 






CHAPTER 11 


(i) 

• • 

H ]i .awoI«i next inoniing to find James in the room, 
drawing l)ack the curtains, and a little tray 
by his bedside that held a cup ol tea in a little pink' 
cup, two slices of bread and butter on a little pink plate 
and two letters. ■ , 

" It’.s a quarter to nine, sir,” said James. 

Percy turned over a little more in bed and picked up 
his letters. •He. knew Itie handwriting of Father Hilary 
but tlie other, roatklressed from Hanstead, was unknown 
to liini; he turned the second over once or twice, con¬ 
jecturing idxnit it, as the human way is of one who has 
not a large correspondence. Tlien he opened it; and 
saw tliat tlie address was that of Plis Highness’ Theatre. 

" Dear Mr. .Smith,” he road, 

" I wonder if you would care to come and see me 
liere on Monday next. 1 tliiiik you said you’d never been * 
lieliiiul the curtain of a theatre. Well, we have our last 
rehearsal on Monday afternoon, and ought to finish about 
live o’clock. I wonder if’you would give me a cup of 
tea afterwards and see me to my train. Ton said once 
Ihat you tlioiiglit you could lielj) me. 

” Yours sincerely,. 

" Gladys Farham.” 
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■ onrl T ‘Strange exr.itemeiil' 

He read it a^m. ^ ® yj , .j |,is i-liaiii 

work to him, Obvion ly „„„„i i„ 

„{ fort»ne-(h»w should she ?)-Ya M 

“■SeWso long that his tea g-cold 

until the stable-hell heat the qm - 1-^^^^ 1 ^, 

bered and emptied tie cup. ^ ^ Ijnnind, 

at last, the second devk*. 

s::dr;r;s^t^:!x«oMho^«^ 

Friary. 

"Dear Mr. Smith, . ,, , r 

“ I know you won't mind my sayniK Uml I am 

aftaid we shall not be able to get through the msl ™t ions 
a, soon as. we hoped, unless you can arrange In co,„e a 
little more frequently, I quite understand '''d )™ 
hate a great deal to do just now; hut I wanted P »l 1“ 
say this for fear you should be disappointwl, A "" I'*' »«■ 
YOU were to settle to the country soraohmo tins week. 
Do you think you could come up regularly lor on.r allet- 
noon each week? Or shall I make inquiries as to wheiher 
there is any priest in your neighbourhood to whom yon 
could go ? 'God blessyou, ^ Pray for mo, 

" Yours sincerely in Xt., 

"Hilary, 0.S.l'V' 

" Percy had a pang of shame. The implied reprciacli was 
perfectly just. He had not been to Father Hilary for 
nearly threefweeks. Yet how could he be; f'Xiiected 
to go, considering all that,he bad had to do ? Hi; must 
see'whether something could not bo managed moil week 
—on Monday, perhaps, 

The same splendid and leisurely air was as rnunifest at , 
breakfast, as at lunch and dinner yesterday. Tlmre was 
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a vast urn of embossed silver looking to Percy as if 
siraighi: from Aladdin’s ca,V(.'. Th(;re were enormous 
i|)aces evorywhere-between the four at table, across 
(he tal)l(;, and btdwecn the table and the sideboard 
on whidi no less than three silver dislies simmered over 
little blue llames. Hicre were also cold pheasants. The 
doctor was still in his grey-tailed suit, witli pumps instead 
of boots iiiid spats; Helen in a blouse and serge skirt, 
and Mrs. ,BrarKlreth-Smith in a morning costume of v^igue 
splendour. The great windows gave a distant misty view 
of rollmg woodland and park tliat was all part of Marston. 

A,s ,Pcrcy help(;d himself , to marnialade he opened on 
his subject. 

" I tliiiik 1 must go up t,o town on Monday, mother/' 
he said. " There i,u-e two or tk'ee things—I can be clown 
again iu lime for dinner.’’ . . 

" Haven’t you brought everything with you?” 

" Well; there are some riding-tliings I n:iight as wcdJ 
t;y on. And , , . and I (,)ught to go and see Father 
Hilary again.” 

She compressed her lijis slightly. Her liusband rustled 
his paper, , 

" Father Hilary, (.di ? ” he said, glancing up. 

" Yes,” said I’ercy, 

His father suif{(.;d, ever so slightly. 

"Well,” said Mrs, Braiidreth-Smilli, after a pau,so, 

" Helen oiiglit to go up too, You might go iip together. 
Could you catch the four-fifty clown again ? ” 

" I . . . er—I thought of the six-ten. I've got someone 
I want to .see about five.” 

" Tliat'.s ratlier late. Couldn’t you make it earlier ? ” 

"I'm afraid not," said Percy with a certain finality in 
his voice. 

" Well-—her voice died awa.y, as of one who would 
decide it later. 
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(ii) 

Dr Brandreth-Sraith was doing his utrmist lu adapl 

Wnrselftohisnewposidon;^^an^^ 

Sy that all 

<irecln of his wife. It astonished 

her vision of all that he must bo and do. K vu„ .h 

who had decided on the grey-tailed suit ; she whu hud 

a month ago. on a small notice m he N ^ 
that in future the name of 
be substituted for that of Smith , Mcum 

commands as to the redecoration ol the house u Wilton 
Crescent And she had further schemes too. Inqmues 
were to be .made as to whether them was any imht.n y 
force provided by the Secretary for War wliu li v.-nnld 
give him an opportunity of being addressed as " Majoi' ; 
letters had been written to the Secretary of the i'l'innoM; 
League. 

One other point, too, had lieon discussed at h-ngtlr - 
the problem of Percy and Catholicism, 

Now the doctor had religious convictions; or, lu’ihaiis 
they were better called adhcrences ; and they wem id' 
the peaceful undefined sort that have no ijuaiTol with 
others: they were not, that is to say, .sufficieiilly objective 
or positive as to exclude others that were, as a matter of 
fact, incompatible with them. (This quality is called 
Charity at the present day.) Therefore, in the old life 
of Hanstead he found no great difficulty in bearing with 
his son ; such difficulty as existed was social rather tlnin 
religious. It was exactly this social element, tlien, that, 
had waxed great with his change of forUiiU!.. No one 
had precisely said anything to him on the ])oint (except 
bis wife, and she very vaguely); nor had he to anyone 
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else. Bui llie cimsciousiie.ss was Uiem that a convert- 
son did not ill [jj-operly into 1:lic new juncture. 

Tile situation [n'ccipitatcd itsctf a litth; after breakfast, 
llis wife! came to him in tlie smoking-room wliere he was 
vaguely examining tlii! Tinm, (He liad intimated to 
the Nalion that he would not renew his subscription at 
llie close of the year.) 

" About Percy,” she said, 

" Well, my dear ? ” ^ 

She waiiderijd ti.) tin; window. 

(" Tjial: lawn isn’t; properly ki!])!,” .slic liegau.) ” Well; 
c;i.n untiling hi! done ? It will make an exceedingly bad 
imi)n.'Ssion if Percy doesn't cotni; to cliiirch with us here. 
Do you tliink it would be liest to speak to him again ? ” 

The* doctor stood uj) and parted his coat-tails over tlie 
lire. • ■ 

“ I’ve lieen thinking that myself,” he said, ” Do you 
think jierhaps wi! liad l)t!tter speak at once ? Or ... or 
leave him a little. 1 undiirstaiul tliat he can’t be received 
into the Roman Church for llime or four rnontlis yet,” 

She swung the tassel of tile curtain fttilfully., 

-Well: ilo as you think right. . . . Yes, I tjiink you 
are riglit, I’ll do what 1 can with little hints here and 
tii(!re," she said. .She broke oil " Tliere’s Andrewes 
from the I'urm. I sent for him t(.) come up about the 
milk.” 

She rustled swiftly across the room again. . At the door 
slu! stopped. 

"Mr. Martin’s much worse, I hear. Do you think 
perhaps, if lie dies or resigns, Mr. Bennett would care to 
accept the living? lUh ii good sensi'ljle man, without 
any fads, you know," 

” I think that's a very good idea of yours," said the 
doctor biiskly. 
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(Hi) 

To Helen, too, changes had conic; and, since sin* was 
youthful, she found no great inconsistency in asseiilin!.; lu 

them. . I 

The first thing she had dro|,ipca clean was her annent | 

view of New Art. New (and rather chca,])) Art was all | 

very well when there was not nmcli nioiKiy: whihavashed | 

walfe, and rush-seated chairs, and a thin copper lioud ' 
over the fireplace were all very well wliiaf one liad, only 
thirty pounds a year for dress and jiersonal cMficuscs: 
besides, one could make some of the tliine.s onesell. lJul 
when one fell suddenly into the enlim and solejmshic;-,ion 
of two beautiful rooms, covered as lo the walls wiih 
expensive peacock-paper, with a,II the woodwork jiaintcil 
in glossy impenetrable creaiii-whiti: as hard as cnaiu!:|, 
filled with really good furnilinw ujihulslcrcd in hc.avy 
stuffs; when all the iire-inslrumcii!;; and llw fcndiTS 
were solid brass ; when a large nunibiu' uf iicw dressf-:; | 
and shoes and hats and gloves npiwared at her mother's 
expense, vath even a little jcwdlery; when thnv* wem 
two green riding-habits, a mare on wliidi to ritle, ridint'- 
lessons, a maid, an allowance of a huiidnd aurl twenty 
a year, and practically all iiece.sftilieH found, the (•ihci'i-;d 
ideals of New Art fell like riifpi about her. 

Her new pose was not yd, fully air.iiigcil. llright ■ 

visions and"glimp.ses came and went—gliinp:'.!"-, of dis¬ 
tinction, and wide-leafed liats, and idowiic.ss (tf speech, 
and Gainsborough hat.s. But .slio was not sure. ... , 

Meanwhile it was all excoHi-uj; fun. .gpi:. gr(.;itly 
enjoyed, in spite of her airs, tlie sohiiim calls of ycsIrTday. 

They had been to the Rectory on tin; way back, to incjuin*; 
but the event had been the call til, Clecver, and lier share 
in the grave conversation with Mabel Marridori in the 
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draw'ing-room of tliat big lious(::, Ibis girl had seemed 
quite diarming, and rether irnprtrssivc in lier extra- 
oi'diriary ease of maniier. i.t was, in fad:, Mabel s pleasant 
simplicity, with what seemed to bo a fr;imework of a. very 
firm character bcnealli, that had tended to mar her own 
(ilainsborougii ideals. Mabel was not at all Gainslrorough. 
she was just very fresh arid rather pretty. . . . At the end 

lord Marriilon had himself come in, a tliin dry biddish 
man who.s(! skin ajijieared creasixl and powdery, in a 
tight light suit with a large black tie; and, in spife of 
l-lelwi’s atUnnN; to afiiicsar tranquil, sht; liad been entirely 
aware'that to spealr to a iKial lord for the first time in 
iiev lib; was smnetliing of an occasion. But she liad^bc- 
haved (luile well, tlioiigh slie had found herself a little 
tongue-tied; and tlic whole cxj:icrieuce liad clone a good 
deiil to confirm and establisli her, intorioriy, in luir new 
position. She bore luirself witli a certain spriglitly dignity 
all the evtming ; and rejoiced secretly within. 

She was arranging lier hooks this morning wlieii Percy 
strolled in with a,n air of such complete detachment Hull 
it was at once evident he had come for a purpose, He 
mooned romid a few minutes, made a suggestio'n or two, 
and then sat down, 

“ About Monday,’’ lie said. “ Do you really want to 
K*’ • 

" I must," she said. "Mother- —" ^ ^ 

" Wfdl; can’t we lx; imlependent ? I don’t want tsi 
keeft you l:iaui.;ing about," 

" You nijedii’t, 'fhe later train will do perfectly for 
mo. What do you waid to do ? " 

" Ive got to see lAilhcr Hilary lor one tiling; and theic 
are one or two more things.’’ 

"Well. All right!" 

" Well: liack me up witli mother, will you ? H you 
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don't, ani if ste makes a fuss, I shall just miss llic Irani, 
that's all.” 

She nodded. . ^ 

" I'll hack you up all right,” she said. 

a lot of mystery! ” 

Percy frowned. 

“I won't be managed,” he said. "Mother nieain^ to 
rule everything. Well: I’m going to have my way. 
That’s all. . . . I say, Helen.” 

SI^ planted her fresh pile of books safely, ami knelt 

down to sort them. 

“Yes.” 

“ Anybody said anything about my becoming,; a 
Catholic ?" 

" Do you mean lately ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

She shook'her head. 

“No.” 

“ Well, because I’m going to, you Icnow.” 

She looked at him with lifted brows. 

" Why, of course you are! I didn’t know-—"” 

Percy got up. 

" Well ;<■ I mean that all this doesn't make any diffenmee 
at all to me. I thought I might as well say tlial. ai; tinee: 
so that if mother or anyone^ says anything, you can just 
tell them straight out. That's all.” 

He marched to the door. 


CHAPTER HI 


(i) 



He had iiad an hour’s instruction from Father Plilary 
this tiftcnioon, all about tltc Grounds of Faith, and had 
found it very difficult to keep his attention fixed. He 
had also explainlid to him that for the present he simply 
could not promisti to come up to town regularly every 
week; l)ut ho would do Ills best at keeping Mondays 
free. Ho had said no more for the present about his wish 
to be a fri;ir. He renvindod himself that it was hardly 
fair to consult jiisl: at prosemt one who was himself a 
friar: lie must allow time to settle, and to consider 
lus new respoiisibilkies: these were very important, 
he thought. Just now, however, the point was Miss 
Farliam, , 

it must here be eonfossed that the thought of “ helping " 
Miss Farliatn was not his iirincipal consideration. (He 
found it necessary, in fact, to remind himself that it was 

m 
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1 !• all) Rather liis entire emotion:!wvn' 

a consideration at all.) • 

S I alone: ho had read a few little books upon I .nnl 
tWr revelations had added to his excitement AmI nmv 
l,erc''he stood at a stage-door, wilh a ng tt oi nmv. 
He remembered with piteous contempt Ins pr.'Vio b 
mild adventures in regard’ to the mutrouly chon. - 

girl.) 

“Miss Farham,” said Bercy, hying to appear nal.ir.il. 

as soon as ,the, shabby man in shirt-sloovcs upcniMl iho 
door. 

“ By appointment ? ” 

"Yes." (Percy handed him his card which lie had 

ready.) . , r. 

" Jim, take this gentleman upstairs to Miss I'arha.m. 

A sma^l boy appeared, eyed Percy for a nwinciil, am! 
then led the way up the tiny spiral, staircase iliat wt-nl up. 

almost immediately behind the door. ' 

Percy’s heart beat, as he followed : he pulled out his 
cuffs a little and arranged his neck in his collar, lie 
caught a glimpse once of a furnished room and smelt the 
smoke of a cigarette and heard male voices couversing. 
Then a girl stood aside in an angle'to lot him g<» liyas 
he rose still higherthen again he heard voices--d his 
time female—and, heard the clink of tea..cu[«. Then the 
boy, glancing at the card he carried, called out: "Mr. 
Brandreth-Smith,” and indicated a half-open dour. 
Percy went in, and saw Miss Farham within a yard of 
him. ' ' 
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It was a (}ui;or comfortalile-Iooking little room, in which 
the llirce women sat over tea: there was a bright fire 
ill the tiny ;-ra,ie, bright wall papers, bright gas, Photo¬ 
graphs hung everywhere; there was a kneehold table 
near the curtained window, a sofa along one wall, on 
wliich sat a very stout lady and a very young-looking 
girl; the tea-table, set with a curious collection of thick 
cups and a large pla,te of buns, stood before the fire. 

Miss Farham herself was in a Windsor chair. Slie 
stood and gave Percy her liaiid; smiling. 

" Why this Is kind of you," slie said. “ And you really 
found‘your way here, lad me introduce you—" (she 
amK)unc(;(l names which Percy instantly forgot again). 
" Sit down ” (she pulled out another Windsor chair from 
the wall). " Have some tea. Jt’s just been sent in.” 

Percy was in a whirl of enili'irrassincnt: he put down 
his hat and gloves iirul stick, a.iul tlieii trod'upon them 
as he sat down, It was tlie gaze of the stout lady, he 
thought, whidi confused liini, and it was the more con¬ 
fusing, since he c(.)uld not keep himself from wondering 
whether .she really thought that anybody else ever for a 
moment thought that 1:he bloom on her clieeks and the 
lustre of her eyes were natural. It appeared to him 
for a wild instant that slie must put on these adornments 
as she put 011 her hat, witliout even dreaming that any 
could conceive that they wore really part of her person. 
And why was tliore tea here, when he liad made all his 
heautifiil plans to take Miss Farham out to a very parti-** 
cular lea-i'oom tliat he knew of ? And was the extremely 
young girl a, relation of anybody ])resent ? 

There was a silence.. Then Percy .said that it was 
just beginning to drizzle as he came in; and he would 
hike only , omi hirnp of sugar, please. 


He did not recover Iiimself properly till the two strangers 
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s=f'L;‘£ri=‘.-- 

,vX~thofth=L. Anditseemedto ...Ul,a 

fu-r air of melancholy was the greatest diai in of 
•ill She was without hat or jacket-m itself this was . 
Suggestion of pleasant intimacy: her pil^d hair shad^ 
her face a little, and her great eyes shone bnglit and U 
and rather sad; her costume, conveyed nothing to liiiu 
fvct'pt grace and beauty. . . • 

■ “ Sit-down comfortably.” she said. ” Tea came m as 
iMial. . . . You’re a littler early, you know. . . • Still now 
it’s here, we needn't pretend it isn’t.” 

Percy did not speak for a moment, lire charm of her 

v.-as amazing. It was all that he remembered from bis 
very parenthetical interviews with her before, all that 
his imagination had meditated upon; since, set liere in 
this pleasant little room, under what appeared almost 
domestic.circumstances, it concentrated itself on him as 
never before. 

"It’s ... it’s delightful to see you again,” he said. 

” And how kind of you to ask me here! ” 

“ And what have you been doing since I saw you last ? 
_Any more news ? ” 

Percy drew a breath. 

It was exactly his news that he had most counted upon 
for his effectiveness in this intefview; and he had won- ' 
tiered how in the world he should introduce it. Here was 
his opportunity. Yet, for the sheer pleasure of anticipa¬ 
tion, he played with it. And the knowledge of his reserve- 
forces gave him a curious ease and masterfulness. 
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"Bil!!"' 

Her cyra sparkled with amusement. She was half 
lairnd lolum, and looking at him with a kindly toleran 

inteiesL that was really very pleasant. 

■'I can guess," she said, '■ You're a Catholic 
now, 

“ Not yet. But I want to know your news first,” 

IHr face cliangcil again to a gentle melancholy, ’ 

“Well; we’yc finished rehearsals. I’m tired to death 
0 It. ,We open to.morro\y night. Don’t let's talk 
about me. I vvant to know your news,” 

Inumiimte, he said. . , , " But, look here; why did 
you suddenly ask me to come and see you ? Is anything 
wrong ? ” , ' J b 

Slie looked at him a moment. 

"Nothing more than usual,” she said, "I thought 
I’d like to see you again, that's all. Are you sorry ? ’’ 

Now it is most necessary to remember that, as has 
already been obs{,:rved, there was no harm in Miss Gladys 
hariiam: there was only a dramatic temperament. 
She had l){!gim, as has been described, to place Percy on 
her own private stage in the r61e of mgim, and herself 
(in that particular drama) as the weary woman of the 
world. She had quite enjoyed this for a while, until 
sfui had become more interested in her own objective part 
at His Highness’; then she had largely forgotten him,^ 
and now had happened to remember him once more. 
There was really no mystery about her at all, though she : 
thought that there was'*a great deal, .She mistook her 
moods for phases of insight or gusts of genius. 

For all her siiperfieiality, however, she distinctly liked 
Percy : and now that she saw him again in, the flesh she 
liked him even more than she remembered. For Percy 
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teallv had a charm of his own, just as much as siio liad . 
he s'aemed manly and pteamt, and, now 
off his embarrassment, natural ^ wd ■ ^ ; 1 I' 

nicetolookat, and he was very smtaHy dressed. Innd j 

what was to her a very real attrac .on, he was v 
evidently attracted by her. . . . Her inendlmess to hnn 
was very far from being insincere. 

Percy did, not answer her last question, tie put down 

liis cup and crossed his legs. ^ • 

" Have a cigarette,” she said; and piished ^luiii a 

bo.v. ^ • I I 1 • 

"And you've no more news?” he said, tiiknig u 

cigarette with great deliberation. (He felt he was doing 

it all very well.) f 

She looked ,at him for an even longer moment tliaii 
before. 

" Well, you’re a clerk.” she said—" No: I’m not going 
; to be brutal: but I know what being a clerk iiiuans. It 
means . . . well ... at the most eighty pounds a year 
at your age. So you won’t be foolish enough to mi.s- 
uiiderstand me when I say I’m badly in cl(,ibt. . . . Don’t 
move, please, and”—(her eyes turned .lierce)--''don’t 
dare to think that'— 

Then her face softened again. She was completely and 
triuuiphantly deceiving herself as to her emotions: she 
really thought herself quite genuine at this moment— 
'and yet prudent too. 

" Well," she said, " I owe exactly ninety pounds. Now 
cheer me up, please, and tell me it doesn't matter at all. 
That’s all I want to hear. Besides, I’ve got jewellery 
.worth fifty, at least” 

Percy was not a fool: he perceived, even in this inslant 
of excitement, that she was perfectly sincere in her fraiik" 
ness; and fijrther, that to ,offer her a loan wa-i quite 
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impossible. '.But liis lieart beat thick when he realized 
how all this hoigh1,(;ri(!d the drama of his own revelation. 

, . . Conjectures and visions—up to now only half 
allowed as ppssibilities-~llarcd before his mind. 

Ho ])aus(!d a moment to be certain of his voice. 

" I assure you it doesn’t matter at all,” he said. " Is 
tliat reassuring enough ? ” 

She smiled, at him wearily. 

“Thank you very much. And now what's your 
tie\Vs ? ” , * ' 

J,*eryy beat oH the ash of his cigarette delicately into his 
saucer. 

" I’m just coming to that,” he said. “ Well: I’m not 
a e.l(.a-k any more.” 

" Wh:it! Have you liad a fortune left you ? ” (She 
laughed a little.) . , 

lie nndde.(,i slowly. She sat ]:)olt upright, all alive with 
interest, and her smile went. 

“ My people liave, at least,” he said. 

"Do you mean—--? How much, if it isn’t 
rude?” 

“A couide of big houses and about twelve.thousand 
a y(‘ar. . . . And ... and I’m the only son.” (He 
could not help adding that.) 

“ (mod Lord 1 ” .said Gladys Farhain. 



This girl would not have been human if certain thoughts, ; 
hardly glanced at up to the present, liad not presented, 
themselves very insistently indeed during the next half- 
hour. But she was not in the least mercenary, in the 
ordinary sense; she liked money and she hated debt 
but that was all. .So she resolutely put these thoughts 
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m one side every time they came; and clistncted liorsidf 
Tv a very gal J attempt indeed to talk wrth v.v.d sym- 
nathy She appeared to bubble over- with altruistic 
cvcitLent: she screwed up her face in delicious appro- 
ciaucms as Percy revealed more and more of his newly 
acquired glories: she laughed with a mirable glee 
ihc gave liim brilliant bits of advice; she blankly rcliiscd 

to discuss herself at all. ^ 

"I’m not interested in myself any more, she said. 
'• Go'on about you. Wliat nice big things do happen to 
you! First Religion and now a Fortune.yriiey aren’t 
supposed usually to go together, you know.” 

So Percy went on, kindling as he went. He talked 
gorgeously of the sense of liberty that he felt, of his 
release from City slavery; of his newly ordered gun ; 
(if his three hundred a year. It all burst out tumultuously 
i and triumphantly, under a feminine sunshine such as lie 
I had never experienced before; he glowed before himself 
^ as a kind of a hero. For lie perceived, subconsciously, 
that her attitude towards him was subtly changed; slic 
called him a " boy ” once or twice—(” to think that a 
boy like you ”)—but the faint sting of patronage was 
gniie. He' felt himself magnificent and protective. He 
had come a little bit out, and, she had gone a little bit in, 
like the people i'n a weather-house. 

And then, he forgot himself in his intoxication, 

Look here,” he said, " I’m sure you’re not a bit con¬ 
ventional. Why not-” 

Her face fell a little, so sharply that it was as if she 
spoke. 

A “ Yes ?” he said. 

■ “ Go on." 

V „ Why not have a loan for a bit, or let me buy the 
f jewellery and give it back to you-iny father "gave 
me^— 
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'I'hen lier whole aspect changed. She was leaning 
towards him, her eyes a-sparkle a moment ago, her lips 
parted: now she was drawn up and rigid. 

"Oh! I’m sorry you’ve said that,” she said with 
(lignilied disappointment. “ It’s just spoilt it all.” 

He burst into dismayed apologies. 

“ I . . . I . . . only meant-I’m fearfully sorry. I 
flioiight perhaps that-I’m fearfully sorry, you know.” 

She was looking down in a grave sorrow. There came 
a tap oil the door. She looked up-— ‘ 

" Come in.” 

The same boy who had Shown Percy upstairs came in 
with a card, 

" The gentleman’s waiting,” he said; and eyed Percy 
while she took it, turned it apd read a message on the 
back. 

" I’ll be down in five minutes,” she said*. " I think 
yi.)U told me—” she went on, glancing at the little loud 
ticking dock on the mantelpiece, and then down at the 
curd again. 

Percy waited till the door closed behind the boy. 

"Miss Farham,” he said, “I’m entirely sorry. . . . 
1 ought to have known. Will you forgive me ? ” 

She turned her head to look at him as she stood up, 
(Perey too rose; the clock marked ten minutes to 
six,) 

" Of course I forgive you,” she said regretiiilly. ” Per- 
bails you didn’t know that that was—well—quite ah, 
impossible thing to* say. But, you know, it makes all 
the difference-—” 

Percy was at once bewildered and ashamed. Obviously 
he had done something, terribly wrong,; and it seemed 
to him an additional crime that he really did not even 
now quite understand its enormity. She had seemed so 
frank and simiile and, comradelike, (And how splendid 
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sl'ie loolwid now in her (li|,niiik(:l rcgivh:! 'riii:! {‘usliglil. 
shone iridescent in tier hair, and liei; eyt::; wc-n; hirgc and 
sad, in shadow,) 

"Oil! but I really didn’t nnderst:uid, Don’t say that 

it makes all tlio difference. Miss Jn'uiiani 1' . , . I.-.” 

Then she .smiled; and it was like the coming of dawn 
to the poor boy’s eycis. 

“Well; I really think you didn’t." 
vShe put out a liand: he took it, and held it while slie 
spoke, 

" Tli(;re-:.-.we’ll not speak of tliid: agfdn, Bui yon 
understand, don't you, Mr.”, , . Mr, l?ra,iidre(h-Smifh, 
that that kind of thing mustn’t l)e .said. Money spoils 
every tiling, you know." 1 

vShe withdrew her hand,^ j 

“ There," she said. | 

Percy still lidsitatwh 

"Can I . . . can I do anything niun*? (let a cab, 
for instance ?" 

She turned again to him; and said with a kind of, 
brisk frankness: i 

“Oh! no, thank yon. A . . . a Mr.~ A friend ; 
of mine has just sent up his carcl lleTl look after me, ■ " 
thanks. Gotjddiye, Mr. iBrandieth-Smith. Cmne. and [ 

see the play, sdme night, won't you ? , . . And . . . and ' I 
I do congratulate you, you know, most trtim(aul(,nislvd’ . 


(iii) " 

, She kept Mr,. Mnrridon waiting, thougli, even before 
i'Slic finally dismisMid him. 

When Percy had gone she still , stood on wliere slie 
was on tile hearthrug, and stared, („>ver the top of the 
clock at her own reflection in the mirror. 
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.Honestly she did not know which was her real self in 
.all the personalities that seemed to crowd up and claim 
lier through tier own mirrored eyes. ... 

Of course she had acted just now: she had assumed 
the quiet disappointed indignation which she knew was 
proper, not feeling half of all that she had manifested. 
Yet did not hiu’ deliberate assumption of it render it her 
own ? And she had forgiven Percy, interiorly, long before 
she had said so. . . . He was such a boy, anyhow 1 

And of course she was aware that his significance’ was 
considerably dianged for her since his announcement: 
Ills n(,;\t'S had invested him with a Icind of dignity. After 
all, she reflected wordlessly, money is power and Power 
is an attribute: it must surely be taken into account 
then. ... ^ 

And how like a boy not to have said a word about 
that of which he had been so full last time—his religion 
and his desire to " help " her! How like a hoy 1 and how 
charmingly natural! Oh! she had fenced with hoys 
before; and affected to despise them, and, indeed, 
actually despised, them too|for their woodenness and 
admiration; and she had fenced, too, with compara¬ 
tively mature persons—such as this Mr. Marriflon-and 
snubbed them and been disdainful—all except with the 
one whom she had unhappily married three years ago 
at the very beginning of her stage career. Things had 
gone swiftly after that: .she felt that she. knw the world 
and all its complications inside out. , ' ^ 

Yet she stared at herself now in the glass, and all her 
worldly wisdom seemed useless; she .stared at herself 
and thouglit still about Percy ; and . and wondered. 

. Ten minutes later she rang th(3 bell sharply. The boy 
who came perceived that she was unusually severe. 
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“Tell Mr. Marridon I ... I can’t see him after MI. 
Tell him I'm dead tired with the rehear.sals to-day.^ Say 
I’m sorry to have kept him waiting. . . . No, don’t, I’ll 
just see him for a minute up here.” 

For she was just a trifle afraid of Mr. Marridon, in spite* 

of all her disdain. 


CHAPTER IV 

(0 

[ )ERCY’S lirst essay at shooting in the open air was 
I ii very exciting business.* He had already learned 
in the .shooting-school how to hold a gun, and had re¬ 
ceived a tew instnictloiis, three out of four of which he 
liiid inmiediately forgotten; but he was, for all that, 
suilicieiitly confident to feel liappy, as he came down on 
the great morning of wliich Farquharson, the gamekeeper, 
had been previously warned. Percy's own gun was not 
yet arrived from town; but it was understood that 
Farquliarson’s would do. 

Scene One, so to speak, was his appearance in the hall 
at twenty-live minutes past ten, where his father was 
reading the Times by the fire, and Helen was waiting to 
see her brother start. His mother also sailed out of thg 
morning-room so soon as she heard Helen’s excited 
comments. 

" What are tliose, funny little leather things for on 
your shoulders? Ant! why aren't dhey the same 
colour as your jacket ? ” 

Percy explained loftily that these were to prevent the 
gun from wearing out the jacket. 
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■■Ohl I see," said Helen. "Ent I (Wt see why li.ey 

shouldn’t be the same colour as the cloth. 

'‘■'He looks very well," observed his motlier. I'Ut 
why have you turned up your collar ? 

Icy shrank from saying that he 
the wardrobe glass in his room just now, ,n onlc h. I, o 
himself a recMess and weather-beaten ■ 

said he thought it would be cold. 

" Nonsense. Turn it down: it looks nchculoib. 

Percy felt rather bitter at this in.spection. Womoii.he 
reflected, like being looked at: men doiiT. ^ 

he assured himself interiorly. ^ He turned down Ins cgI ar, 

“ a\nd why don’t your spats come down liirther I, b'-'V 
look silly like that,” observed Helen. 

“ How stupid you are!/’ cried Percy, '' Mrmi t 
spats at all They're-I forget the name; Iml; tbt'y'rc 
just to prevent'wet and things getting into the 

" Oh! ” said Helen. 

“ Farquhar-son's just come, madam,” remarked tinder* 
hill, suddenly appearing through the door liiat led to 
the servants’ quarters. 

Again Percy was annoyed. It was ho who ought to 
have been addressed, he thought. After all, it was ho 
who was going out shooting. 

"Tell him to come round this side,” he said Irdlily. 

"Nonsense, my dear; he’s got the ferrets with him. 
(Tell Farquharson Mr. Percy will come round a.t 
Then you’ll be in to lunch, .Percy, at one; to tell us how 
you’ve got on." -• 

" Mind you hold j^our gi,m straight,” cried j'icleri after 
him, as he went down the steps, , 

Scene Two was the progress to the Place of I,.)fiath. 

Percy did not like to ask that he miglit carry the gun ; 
though he thought it was scarcely sportsmrmiike not to 
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do so. And I'ar(|uharson setiuned unduly overloaded. 
He had a hea,vy canvas hag over one shoulder, out of 
which came the sound of violent scratching, a,nd occa¬ 
sionally a squeak, A cartridge-bag was strapped over 
the same slioiilder; and over the other he carried the 
gun, 

" Looks a good gun,” said 1‘ei'cy genially, 

" Yes, sir. blood old gun. But old-fashione4, sir. 
Ilamnier-gun, sir.” 

Farqi'ilmrson was a brief and abrupt kind of man*, and 
with a very masterful and competent,air. He was sturdily 
built, Auid trumped empliatkidly, rather than walked. 

“ Many's the liird I've killed with that gun, sir.” 

"Oh! Have you?” said Percy. "Well: I, , . 
hope I shall” 

Tlicro was silence for a, little. 

It was a. genial and l)oist(.irous sort of'day, and quite 
cold enough for Percy presently to turn up his collar once 
more. I'lie .sun came out now and again from behind the 
flying clouds, and painted sudden vivid patches of colour 
on the winter woods and the brown of the fallen leaves. 

" Tiie mistress said it was to tie; rabbits to-day, sir,” 
remarked Far(]u]iarson Buddenly. 

" Yes; I ... er ... I tl.iought I’d better begin with 
that.” 

But Farquhai'S()ii would not take the hint. 

"But I don't suppose the mistress would mind if we 
had a try at a plieasant, later on, sir. Tliat is if yon 
make a g(jod job of the rabbits, sir.” 

" i . . . er . . . don’t expect I shall be up to much,” 
said Percy, amxious to [ijepure tlie keeper for the worst. , 

" Don’t say tha,t, sir. We never know till we try, do 
we, sir? ” 

The pilaee of destiny was a large burrow at the very 
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edge of the woods. K resembled m 

tilled at a sharp angle: and this saucer of sandy cai 1. 

Percy presently made out. was honeycombed wllli 

“'the feeper set down the writliing bag at the fool of 
a tree, and Percy took up the gun which the otliei had 
iiist leaned against a tree-trunk. 

liow bright the barrels arel " he observed, after an 
inspection down the muzzle. 

Farquharson looked up abruptly. ^ _ 

" Never do that, sir, if you please,” he said sharply. 
" That's not the way to look down a gun. Down (he 


breacli, sir, if you please.” 

Percy felt that he hated Farquharson very much 
iiuleed. " 

The opening of the bag presently distracted him. Hr- 
had never in his life, so far as he rememlrered, seen forrcls 
before, and was intensely curious to know what (Imy 
looked like. Obviously he dared not ask. 

When at last one little primrose-tinted creature was 
drawn out, moving its small hand-like paws im?suhitely 
ill the air, he was relieved to see how small it was. lie 
stepped forward to stroke it, very kindly. 

"That’s not safe, sir, if you please,” said the keeper, 
drawing it away. " Bite your finger as soon as look at 
YOU, sir. There, you beauty! ” 

He iiimself stroked it craftily on the top of it.s liead 
and neck.. 

" But you can do it,” protested the boy. 

" Yes, sir; because I know just how to hold him, sir. 
Savage creatures, ferrets. Otherwise no use to us, sir.” 


Scene Three now began. 

The two ferrets were first dropped somewhere down the 
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•slope, where they writhed slowly about, peering this 
way and that, as if they were short-sighted. Farquhar¬ 
son scrambled back, loaded the gun, put it carefully 
into Percy’s hands, and began to instruct him in a rapid 
whisper. ^ 

" No hurry, sir, no hurry! Don’t get excited. Ferrets 

aren’t gone to ground yet-No, sir; they’ll find 

their way in directly. Never you fear. And, sir, the 
rabbits may bolt anywhere. I can’t tell you' more 'than 
that.' But they won’t face the open, sir, if they can 
help it. Tlie/11 bolt round to the left most likely. 
And yoli must shoot quick, sir, before they’re underground 
again, sir.” 

“But how do I know which way to look,” protested 
Percy, " if I don’t know which ,way they’ll go ? ” 

(He felt somehow that the affair was not beiqg managed 
iis he had a right to expect from a paid gamekeeper. 
How on earth could he take proper aim, too, with all 
those tree-trunks in the way ?) 

" That’s just it, sir. Got to be sharp, sir. ... Ah! 
there’s one! Too late, sir.” 

The world appeared to Percy, suddenly to spin; for 
a real live rabbit had liolted out a few yards away, and 
vanished again like a jumping croquet ball over rough 
ground, in another Iiole, round to the left, as Farquharson 
had said. 

"I ... 1 ... I didn’t see him property,’’.said Percy 
agitatedly. 

" Not .so loud, sir," if you please. Or you won’t see 
no more.” 

It was nearly five minutes before Percy discharged his 
gun. Three more rabbits appeared during that time, 
but in each case, seemed, of set purpose, to take an: un¬ 
expected line, The first, most unfairly, went to the right; 

7 
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r.eco.alooWo„.^ 

with such an expiession sccin, li>ai 

paralysed; “f Wished noted ■I'l.. 

rds”*« A turning vi*.^ .'onna nnd 

ynnn gnn 

roi like th'at, sir; or yon'U be shooting soraebn,ly one 

°‘The“ tod'fuing ol his fir.t shot consoled W'u .Millie, 
and did the rabbit no harm. A very fat omt suddud 
lollopped out of a hole some twenty yards away, ptaniaal 
wenron a few ysirds and.paused again. At that monHuit 
Percy decided.to pull the trigger, but about two sccoinls 
before he actually did so, the rabbit also di^culed to in.iktj 
another move. A quantity of yellow dust How into die 
air out of a mole-hill by which the ralibit h:ul sat jusl. 
now, and, what with the noise and the excitement and 
the Jcick of the gun, once more Percy found tlie world 

a blank. • , 

“Well done, sir,” came the low hearty voice of 

Farquharson, 

"Where’s the rabbit? Did I . . . did I . . , lid 
him? ” 

“No, sii;; but you got off the shot boaiitifnl. sir. 

' Better luck next time, sir.” 

Percy’s first rabbit was scarcely as creditable to lilm as 
he would have wished. p 

A very, very young one came out, * not eight yanIs 
away, and lay still, trembling. Percy took. aim and 
fired, . 

" I got that one, anyhow,” he cried, 
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Farquharson said nothing. He tramped down the 
slope, picked up tlie tiny body, and came back with it. 
Then he put it under the Ixig. Percy waited for con¬ 
gratulations ; but they did not come. 

" I ... I got that one all right,” he repeated. 

*' Yes, sir.” 

“ It ... it looked rather small,” said Percy, beginning 
to be dpubtful. 

"Do very well for the ferrets, sir,’’.said Farquharson, 
making the liest of a very poor job. 

There were’moments that morning, however, when 
Percy ^vas in a kind of ecstasy of self-contemplation— 
moments when, waiting for Farquharson to pick up the 
ferrets, or to coax out a loiterer with shrill squeaking 
noises made by his lips, the bey leaned against a tree, 
with one boot over the other, the gun held .in an easy 
manner, ready for a shot which obviously would not 
be called for; and tliouglit what a fine figure he presented. 
Here was he, after all, in liis own park, attended by his 
own gamekeeper, and shooting, or at least prepared to 
slioot, his own rablnts, That man there, in the velveteen- 
coat with tlie square-wliiskered face, on all foin;s in the 
sand and making noises like a harmless maniac, was his 
servant who called him " sir,” and was paid to do his 
bidding and teacli liim shooting. , 

The contrast was almost incredible, between the 
assured dignity of this position and the gente«l ignominy 
of himself a few months ago, when he ate a hurried break- * 
fast in a mean room that smelt of eggs and marmalade, 
and ran to catch the nine-seven in order that he might 
spend tlie rest of the day in tloing things \vHch he did not 
like, for inadequate pay, at the command of a bald head- 
clerk who had not an aspirate in his alphabet. 

What would liis old friends think of him now—-Reggie, 
for instance--if they could see him, here leaning against 
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him to slioot-or, ^ pastniu. 

Reggie was now, no do ^ 

fcve.nsUy at hi^ ] , itself—a poi>i 

place in in a dark restaiiranf underground- 

sloppy kmd “* ’ , j then back to tile colhit 

ai;aWcMer=ll^c.garette ^ ^ „,., 

rU'LSt^l^oes; oThfwTi^ wear a wW tie 
and a swallowtail coat at dinner instead, of the tlnim..! 
lacket and black tie that Percy had thought the cuiiei., 

hingundeu the ordinary Marstoncircumst» 

s\nd yet Percy did very violently wish, not to seo 
Reg^e at Marston, but for Reggie to see him thme 
and the two: things appeared to stand oi fall tuge lu.i. 

' He might even take Reggie out ferreting for an hour 
before dark, if he came down by the early train-- -uib 
rather, take Reggie out to see him ferreting, lie might 

leave an august message with Underhill. 

"Mr. PercyUs out shooting in the park. Would Mi*. 
Ballard be bind enough to go out and join him in the 
park? One of the men will show Mr. Ballard the way.” 
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(ii) 

The Slaying of the Pheasant, the climax of this glorious 
clay, was performed, as was but right, at the close of the 
sport, lialf an hour before the dark came down in 
earnest. 

He had been back to the house for lunch, wth two 
ralibits to liis account, besides tlie small one that had'been 
hidden under 4ie ferrets' bag. 

” .1 ^mt three,” he said, .as soon as he had a decent 
opportunity at lunch. “ Farquharson’s brought them 
in. At least he’s bringing two. He’s keeping one for 
Idle ferrets.” (He did not give a more detailed description.) 

” How many did you slioot a! ? ” asked Helen brutally. 

Percy looked at her in contempt, " ' ‘ 

" I didn't count the cartridges,” he said, 

” 1 expect there were too many,” commented Helen, 
who seemed in a tiresome mood. 

They had visited some more burrows after lunch; 
and Farquliarson gave a small exhibition at on® of how 
the thing really should be done, 

“'rhey’ll all swell the bag, sir,” he observed, after the 
fourth cartridge. “ That’s six altogether, sir. Not at all 
bad for a first day, sir.” 

A faint twinkle in Farquharson's eye, enraged Percy., 
Did the man take lilmAor a child ? 

” Keep those four separate," said the boy. " You shot 
those, you know.” 

“ Very good, sir,” said Farquliarson. 

The assault on the pheasants was made after a singularly 
poor performance on the part of Percy, at the last burrow. 
There, were so many rabbits that he shot wildly, 

7t 
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'* Riglit,” said Percy. 

• n-i- +1ip covert, ill 

He ,vas P*"^' ^tom the thick rhocJodenthous 

treeless hollow, fifteen y 

ttot crowded tip unto ..ni g„ rouml 

j,re:"?r 

till they rise.” , ■ , 

Ah! this was to « *“S ,,jth, actually slrootinK 
Here he was, a gnntlem ^ 

“’^l'“^i';'f‘"|very'pheasant ou the other ha.ul 

-[^wuer'hetj^ng;;-— 
^:.““^":ocrL:C?'ito.orto;hecauscit 

'tf Enrhatu suddenly re.urr^ U, 

him He wished she could see lum here. . . or 1 a r 
Hikrv No; Gladys Farham would be better, bln. d 
LciLnd better what sort of person he real y was, m 
Ms Wtrit, with his little gaiters and h.s ealbo 
patches oh the shoulders, and his own gun-well, not hi.. 
Ln gun, but at aiiyrate his gamekeepei s-iis gamo- 

keeper's. She'd respect him mote then; and . . . and 

see how manly he was, gripping his gun, standing with Ins 
feet, a yjird apart, among the bracken. ■ • • ^ ^ 

A loud crowing brought him back from visions to facth. 
But he was too late. Already a gigantic creature \v>v» 
mounting high over his' head, makirig such a disconcertirig 
noise that action was impossible, And even while hQ 
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ksitated whether to Are or no, a similar crowing broke 
out ni entirely the opposite direction. Really it was im* 
possible to shoot when they came out like that'Mwo 

almost together, in opposite directions. . . . Why couldn’t 

-Farquharson manage it better than that ? 

Me turned savagely again to the covert, whence came 
now plainly the sounds of heavy footsteps over dead 
leaves, the tap of a stick against bush-stems, and a low 
truculent kind of voice. He fixed his eyes resolutely upon 
a perfectly clear patch of sky, between two feathery tree- 
tops, determined that the pheasant—if there happened 
to bo another loft, should pass that way. And, for a 
wonder, he was right. 

^ Again came the crowing, mingled 'with taps and shak¬ 
ings : and, an instant later, ther«, right in the very patch 
of sky he had fi.xed upon, rose a form, dark.-iii tie evening 
light, monstrous and formidable. 

He fired; but the form was gone behind the feathery 
tree-top on the right. He fired again, desperately and 
wildly; and, from tlic covert beneath burst out the figure 
of Farquharson, as if he were mad, running to the right. 

Percy shouted an incoherent question. For.a wild 
and horrible instant ho thought, somehow, that he must 
have shot Farquharson in the face; but a genial, if also 
incoherent, answer came back; and the keeper vanished 
behind a slope in the ground. . 

Percy turned round; and there, not twenty yiirds away, 
stood Mabel and Helen. 

jiii) ^ ;w 

Oh I but it was delicious to walk back with these two. 
particularly after Farquharson, breathless: but respect¬ 
fully triumphant, had returned with' a large dead cock- 
pheasant in his hand. 






CHAPTER V 


(i) 


I f was a morning of considerable excitement when 
, 1 . ^ Helen went for her first ride with Mabel Marridon. 

vShe had had her lessons in town—as Percy had had 
his in the shooting-school. For the first three or four 
lessons P(!rcy had accompanied her, but after a couple 
of falls on his part, it had somehow got itself arranged that 
they should go separately. She had learned all the 
Iricks, there in the large bliie-atmosphered riding-school 
which had so peculiar a,smell of tan and saddles, and had 
taken to it with some address. Then she had ridden 
out three or four times with the second coachman jclose 
behind, and had distinctly galloped—really galloped— 
up a nice- soft grass ravine where it was prastically im¬ 
possible to lo.se control of her mare. She had returned * 
with an ineffable air (Jf contentment and competence. 

The morning on which, it had been arranged, she was 
to be called for by Mal3el, was one of thpse soft winter 
days of sunshine and general dampness under foot. 
Eleven was the appointed hour; and, by a quarter to, a 
little group had assembled in the hall, all the members of 
which, except liclen, pretended to be there by accident. 
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i:„, to beyond that to 

on your own mare, i instructions to 

own groom wlio ha l^esides evidence ol 

keep properly far beh society 

really J. Lelj^ arrived, goes out lor a 

when a girl of one ^ani ly ^ J ^ age who 

is trie daughter of a nei^hb 'its seemity. 

nc55 and informality o knickerbockers, 

So Percy was there, “ ^t the iUnstrated 

Thft™ “ ?h“cobean cW; and Helen',; 
papers on the top o ^pg to her inistross 

„,ud was ‘'«y Sf '^^. and her father was read- 
Irabit to ensure its pi p b i over the top 

J" “te said, -b don't thinUen.nc bkes metes ; 

™^abel said she'd show me a bridle-path all the way 
_(oh 1 don't jeit so, Charlottc)-an the way to Ueeve,. 

1 Helen I let Charlotte pat that straight at ona- 
That skirt doesn't hang at all well. I must see about 

«endms to have it altered." . ^ 

' “ It fits perfectly, mother. What's the time, 1 crey . _ 

” Just gone the quarter," he murmured from over liih 

^ “ Oh 1 Mabel, said she’d he here by eleven sharp. 

" And don’t be out too long," continued Mrs. Braiidretli- 
Smith, approaching once more the subject with which she 
was principally concerned. , 

"No,mother.",. 
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" Mitul you don't forget about bringing her in to lunch,” 
she went on, with an admirable air of absentmindedness, 
reaching the goal on which she had set her heart. (It 
scorned to her exceedingly proper and pleasant that Lord 
Marridon’s daughter should drop in to lunch quite 
naturally; and she had determined not to be disappointed. 
Ihit girls were so silly and forgetful,) 

" No, mother. . . . There 1 I hear her horse,” 

An(.l Helen tore herself free from her maid's attentions, 


•(ii) 

But it was, honestly, romance that most occupied her 
tlioiiglits, as she rode out with Mabel five minutes later, 
and through the swinging iron gate ,on to the grass; and, 
again, so soon as Jennie had done the little dance proper 
to every mare of spirit when her hoofs first touch gi-ass, 

"I ... I don't ride very well, you know. D’you 
mind not cantering just yet ? " she said with an attractive 
candour. 

Mabel’s little pointed face dimpled up with sympathetic 
humour. 

" You shall set the pace," she said. “ But you’ve got a 
lovely scat." 

Tlie nature of the romance was, as has been explained, 
the sense of lordliness and possessions and^ease, and of 
doing real country things in the right way* In hef 
feminine way she fait, to the full, those emotions, which, 
in a masculine way, moved Percy as he contemplated 
his wcll-ordei-ed room, and James’ respectful, face, and 
Underhill’s bent back, and his own shilling gun and his 
homespun suit. It was delicious, she thought, to go 
out riding like this, with another girl, on a well-bred 
marc through pretty scenery. The sky was softly blue ; 
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te tod leaves 

clanked tteii bets P' ^ l^cc chestnut horse, 
Mabel locked dfflerent»“tow™j‘ 
in her blue habit: l,c,. mount without 

adequate, and n Helet ielt her, more than 

paying any atten / jmj this rather increased 

ever, to be her mvn fflpeno . ^ 

-“”SS€;rJS 

I ,vere out in he woods^h?^^^ 

' “"opt the pLnt the two ammals had been showing 
oS to om anote-(rather like their mistresses, in fur.l - 
eai pretending not to be aware that there was anothe, 
ofthXldadpiesent-shovhig and pulhng deqieratdy to 
take the lead. Now they began to pay attention. Jack 
l)‘e<mn by putthig his nose tentatively out into tlie direc¬ 
tion of Jemne. Jennie responded by a distontn toss 
of her head away from him. Ihen Jack edged clusi r, 
pressiii against Helen's habit; and Jenme, more cuii- 
Lptnous than ever, sidled swiftly away, tunimg h.u 
find quarters inwards, and an instant later Helen baiicl . ■ 

“Oh!" ' r 1 • , . 

For it had appeared to her for one confused instant 

that there was nq stability anywlisre; her hat was jerked 
forward, her hands went forward into the air, and slw 
found herself looking at , the ground beyond Jerinie’H 
flattened eai's. The beast had whisked round and kicked 
sharply 
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" Oh I you beast 1 ” said Helen. “ l say_(She 

trifid to shake her hat straight again.) 

.Mabel laughed delightfully. 

“ I saw she was going to do it. It was all my little 
brute’s fault for poking in where he wasn’t wanted 

“ Did . . . did she kick you ? ’’ asked Helen, settling 
herself down again, 

"No: we moved away in time. You sat it very 
well." 

" It’s the first time she’s ever kicked,” said Helen! 

% 

This’ was all very friendly and simple and pleasant. 
Jack and Jennie provided an ample field for a better . 
mutual understanding between the two girls. Helen 
became more and more intei'esf^id, not only in the minds 
of the two horses—-in their curious little _ manifestations 
of surprise or attention or resentment—in the way the 
pointed cars moved, now back, now forward, and again 
(when there were two things to be attended to, such as a 
rustling in the undergrowth and a mistress’s remarks) one 
forward and the other back—but also in Mabel’s com¬ 
ments. , 

"Look,” she .said. "That means that Jennie wants 
to know what’s making all that noise in the brushwood: 
slie’^ getting ready to shy if a dragon comes out, but she 
knows perfectly well there isn’t one. Speak to her.’’* 

" Jennie,” remarked Helen, " attend to me.” 

The right car clicked back for an instant, and then* 
cocked forward again* 

" You see,” said Mabel. 

They reached presently a rising knoll in the woods, 
bare of trees, with the ground falling steeply beneath on 
three sides. Below, the delicate filigree of birches 
sloped away down to the carriage drive a hundred feet 
lower. 
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^aet's let them look at ^ 

The two h«es t,„i 

made clear that ^,.,^,,1 

attentive beneath them: 'rhododendrons 

View. A sha P va y .^,^,1 

-i* - ' “ “" "‘ 

‘£;-;r-:r.sr« 

yet into the woods again. _ 

“ That’s where Percy’s going to shoot, isn 1, it. 

■'Yes: ifhe’Hcome. But my brothers away: ami 
there won’t be any shooting till next month.’’ 

" He’s only just learning, you know, said Helen. 

" So he said. He said he wouldn’t come till lie wais 


a bit better.’; _ ... . 

Jennie drew a long meditative sigh, and beat one aainty 

foot on to the springy earth. 

“Poor' dear 1” said Mabel. “She’s bored. She ft 
looked at the view quite long enough, thank you.’’ 


. , (iii) 

" You see,’’ began Helen, half an hour later as tliet' 
turned homewards again in the Cleever woods, “you see 
Perej^’s an ... an idealist,’’ „ 

They had talked Percy with breaks and parentheses 
ever since his name had been meiitioiied'—Hekiii dis¬ 
cussing him. with something of a lofty air, and Mabel 
listening, with an occasional question or two. Pie wms U; 
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very obvious subject for conversation under the circum¬ 
stances. But Helen had. not yet mentioned that he 
was undergoing instruction with a view to becoming a 
Catholic: her parents' attitude towards that proposed 
step had made her doubtful as to whether she had better 
speak of it. So she called him an idealist, instead. She 
thought that rather subtle. 

“ How do you mean ? ’’ asked Mabel with puckered 
forehead. 

There is no end to the solemnity with which girfs will 
discuss high matters when they are alone together. Wlien 
they gi’ow older, tliey learn-that humour is more graceful. 

"Well—he used always to be falling in love,’’ said 
Helen. “ Oh 1 not really, you know; but as hoys will. 
And now it’s ... it’s-’’ , 

Mabel glanced up questioningly. 

“ It’s religion,’’ said Helen firmly. 'And then dis¬ 
cretion overcame her again. “ He's very much interested 
inreligion,’’she ended lamely. 

" Really ? In what way ? ’’ 

" Oh! he thinks a lot about it, Pie doesn’t talk of it 
much. But he's got a crucifix in his room, you know.’’ 

The questioning lines between Mabel’s eyes came down 
into a distinct little frown. 

“ Oh 1" she said, with a clear tinge of disapproval in 
her voice. 

“ Yes, 1 know,” said Plelen hastily, thankful that she 
had not said more. “I don’t like that sort of thing 
either. Religion setmis to me a much more spiritual 
thing than . . • than that kind of thing. 

Mabel nod(,icd cinpliatically two or three times. ^ 

“ I’m very glad you think that,’’ she said, with ex- 
cecding gravity. “We're . . .we're all ratlier low 
church you know—at least-’’ , , _ 

Plelen made haste to agree, with reservations. 
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..yes; so’m I; so long as it’s not 

f-itli?s tery old-Lluoned, you Icnow, Just " 

slgLd' And I'n. the same, except that I don I hho 

‘'“Srwt’ta too serious and awed to sec anything 
at alincongroous in the thought of Lord Marndon bemg 
fpniaTof dogma. She was pathetically a..x.m.s o 
pleL. She had been, almost unknown to heisi. t, 
throughout the whole ride, interiorly adaptmg hcralf 
meet this ghfs views. It was very reassuring to her to 

hear Mabel's religious opimons. 

“I’m so glad we agree/' she said eaniostly. 

say-” 

“Yes?” 

“ May I call you Mabel ? " 

The girl’s face lit up with an exceedingly compelling 
friendliness/ 

“ Why, of course 1 ” she said. ” What else Helen ^ 


(iv) 

The same land of emotion that descended from time 
to time upon Percy, as he contemplated some picturesqw! 
evidence of his own new importance, fell upon Helen, 
as in a kind of ecstasy, as they came out again from tiie 
lower woods and saw the great house smoking before 
. them high against the sky. 

It stood there,, in so perfect a situation, as to seem 
inevitable; as if the eternal Mils themselves had been set 
there to await the coming of Marston; the walls of tho 
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enclosed gardens cut the sky to the left; the high trees 
that shciteied the .soutii finished the picture on the riHit ■ 
and, in the midst sat the august house itself, seen sli4tlv 
from one side, built on a foundation (it seemed) of im¬ 
movable lerraces, and crowned with elaborate chimneys 
above the leads. ^ 

And in all this, she had now an intimate part; and 
she was riding as an equal with a girl of her own age of 
an unspeakably weighty social position, and she'’ was 
to call Tier Mabel, and Mabel was to call her rfelen; 
and they wen.? to meet again and ride together again at 
heist twice a week; and Mabel had said how pleased she 
was that Heh,!n had come to Marston. 

Percy strolled out behind Updeiiiill on to the steps as 
they came ii]). 

" Well ? Had a good ride ? ” he asked.* 

(He really looked very nice, thought Helen, in his 
knickerbuckers, and bareheaded.) 

" Splendid. Jennie went like an angel on springs.” 

Then his mother appeared too, beaming with mother- 
lincss and hospitality. 

" Well ? Have you had a good ride ? ” 

“ Lovely, inotlier.” 

Lunch was an unqualified success. Mabel bore herself 
beautifully, with just that mixture of dignity and girlish¬ 
ness that was proper. Her manner was perfect. And 
Helen and Percy sparred pleasantly, the one about 
shooting and the other about riding: and Mabel turned 
laughing eyes from one tp the other. And^Mrs. Brandreth- 
Sraith bore herself without a sign of severity, and com¬ 
pletely succeeded in liiding her extreme anxiety that 
Mabel should really be at her ease; and her husband 
twinkled sedately in the background, and made a suitable 
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remark about Lord Marridon, and never once made a false 
step. 

" You really had a nice time, my dear ? ” asked Mrs, 
Brandretli-Smith benevolently, as she and Helen turned 
on the steps after watching Mabel’s habit disappear 
among the trees. 

“ Lovely, mother." 

“ She’s a very nice girl indeed. I hope you’ll make 
great friends. I heard you call her Mabel." 

" She told me to,” said Helen. 



, CHAPTER VI 
■(i) 

I T speaks very well for Reggie Ballard’s simplicity that 
within a week or so of hi^ hearing the glorious news 
of his friend’s fortune he had, honestly, ceased to envy 
him. 

The news had been conveyed in a solemn and august 
manner, in the same tea-shop where so many other con¬ 
fidences had been exchanged. Hither he had come, at 
the lunch-hour, a day after Percy’s first learning of the 
facts, in obedience to a note that gave no hint of the 
tremendous disclosure that was to be made—to find his 
friend looking rather rigid and .severe from beyond a little 
marble-topped table. There was no one else in that 
corner of the room. 

" Well, old chap," said Reggie, " what’s |he trouble ? 

Another-” ’ 

He broke off, struck by the terrific gravity of the other’s 
face. Banter, he perceived, would not be in place. 

" What is it ?" he asljed again, sitting down. 

Percy opened his lips, and closed them again. Then 
he tried once more. 

" It’s a very big tiling indeed," he said. 

Reggie glanced at him a little anxiously. 


2II 
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"li^mostpeoplewoNdcall it good,"pronounced 

Percy. 

:: out." s^d Percy 

It" trio:'":;—-, all. in 

lie couid buttonhole for a sufficient spare oi lirac. 

Incl been two in the train, and three or foui hitei.) 

‘ " Can ^ order Innch 

m news won’t take a moment,” said Percy in a 
rather high voice. ” It’s only that my people have been 
left a fortune, and two pl^ces-onc in town and one. m 
the country: and that I shall leave the City in a week 

or two.” ..in t 

It need hardly be said that Reggies lunch was not 

ordered till after an interval of at least ten nimutes. 
Details had to be told-as to the exact amount of . the 
fortune, the manner of its coming, the circumstances under 
which the news had been received. Hands had to be 
grasped in congratulations; and little broken sentences 
uttered, expressing amazement and joy and wonder. 

" What a time you’ll have,” said Reggie. " And— 
oh! f say-as it’Uall be yours some day, you’ll be able 
to make it a^Catholic estate,” 

" Percy nodded gravely. 

"That’s tbe chief reason I’m pleased,” he said, really 
believing it with one part of his consciousness. " We 
must make some plans together, Jkeggie 1 ” 

Reggie beamed. : 

The general lines of those plans, then, hacl been 
immediately sketched. Percy was careful to say that 
of course nothing could be done at present; that he must 
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feel his way; that he must learn all about.the estate, 
and the rest; and he reminded Reggie that there was no 
entail of any kind; that it was all his mother’s property, 
and entirely at lier disposal, 

"We must be very careful a,nd not talk too much,” 
ho said—lowering his voice a little, as a stout man with 
a gold watch-chain canu! in and sat down not far away. 
And Reggie felt himself, witli a glow of pleasure, to he 
moving amongst high politics and laudable conspiracies. 

(ii) , 

Envy had, of course, succeeded to his generous glow, 
and it appeared to Reggie more than once during the 
following days tliat Providence really had been a little 
ill-advised in transporting Percy to such' paradises of 
wealtli iind iiilluence, wliile lu.!, Reggie, still had to devote 
his powers to the ship])ing business. A long letter from 
Percy the next Monday morning, full of suggestions and 
hints, tlid not gmally allay his envy; for, among other 
jiroposals—all of which, liowever, were carefully and 
prudently guarded—was one that Reggie should come 
down very often indeed for week-ends, in order to pursue, 
his acquaintance witli the Brandreth-Smiths with a view 
jserhaps, some day, to becoming some kind of agent to 
Percy when he should come into his kingdom. Most 
of tlie siiggostioiis were of this gloriously vague and roseate^ 
kind, yet the very glory of them, however vague, was not 
soothing; it si;emed to Reggie singularly unfair that 
Percy slioiild be able throw off such proposals, so 
royiilly, and i;liat he himself could only gape and wonder 
at them. 

Well; Reggie was a good boy, dutiful and conscientious, 
ven if a little limited ; he went to confession like a man, 
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H;«ul/beate,hetd^ 
more so soon as circumstances made it possible, and tliu 
S entLly the realm where pecuniary ambitions reign 

The prospect of week-end visits, however, still lemainod 
to console Mm. Percy Had been very distinct ataU^ 
and had even suggested setting aside a room . j 
which Reggie was to consider his own, and to which 
coufd “run down” whenever he felt inclined, fhe 
sheer glory of this had been to him like ifanlight. ^ Week¬ 
ends, so far, had been spent, 'nineteen times out of twenty 
at Wimbledon. At least he had slept at Wimbledon 
as usual, and, after a furious day at St. Francis, Kensing¬ 
ton, had returned there, for a late supper on Sunday 
night. To have then a place in the country to which 
he could go when the humour took him—a place, more¬ 
over of the magnificence of Marston—this, even in 
prospect, was glorious. A letter had followed later, 
however, from Marston itself, telling him that just for the 
present the plan must be postponed; there were _so 
many things to be arranged that Percy did not quite like 
to add tfiis other; but after Easter, at any rate, it must bo 
done. 

Then the weeks had begun to slip by, and not even a 
single isolated visit was suggested. 


- A certain resigned depression fell upon Reggie one 
Saturday afternoon towards the beginning of December, 
as he made his way homewards. 

First, it was a wet day, and, having fonncl two omnibuse.s 
entirely full, he had had to walk more than he diked in 
his City boots ; and next, determined to get home as 
soon as he could, he had postponed lunch, and was, in 
conseqnence, in a state of rather low vitality 
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J As lie trudged along, therefore, there came to him with 
J particular poignancy, a vision of the contrast between 
his own and Percy’s lot. He did not know much about 
I coiiiitiy-liouses in fact, lie knew really nothing of them 
at all, except wliat he had seen,, as a tourist, on one or 
two show days at important places. But he knew enough 
to picture to himself their extraordinary comfort, their 
spaciousness and their atmosphere of leisure. On such 
a day as tliis, for instance, he supposed that Percy would 
cither be shooting, in proper outdoor clothes, w'ith a 
macintosh, or' if he were indulgently inclined, would 
spend'the afternoon in a billiard-room, in slippers, with as 
many cigarettes (of the best Turkish quality) as he wanted, 
ami a roaring fire. At any rate the inhabitant of a 
country house would be his own master, under perfectly 
comfortable conditions, with a practically infinite series 
of independent and lordly days to follow; while he, 
Reggie, must be content with about forty hours of peace 
I (of whicli about sixteen must be spent in sleep), passed 
in a house in a small road at Wimbledon, ^before taking 
I up once more the grind of the City. 

I “ One is taken,” he considered, once more with a touch 
I ■ of bitterness; “ and the other left.” 

i 

i It was not a very nice little house in which |ie and 
his moth(;r and sister lived together. It was quite new; 
and everything, therefore, had a way of going wrong ; 
the new wood of the doors gaped and let draughts through'; 
smells rose from tfie kitchen with an astonishing poig¬ 
nancy; and the partitions and floors were so thin that 
i a person on the first floo)>wallced upon wh^t was, practically, 
j . a sounding-board to the room below. 

Mrs. Ballard was a little round-about lady, who wore 
a little red velvet bow in her cap on Sundays, who read 
a sermon aloud to herself when she could not go to church, 
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and was entirely and impregnably certain that Iier own 
point-of-view, on every subject, was the only one. She 
had been a most excellent mother to Reggie and^ Mamie, 
educating them at the cost of severe self-sacrifice, and 
placing them, when they were old enough, in what she 
considered to be excellent social positions: Reggie, as 
has been seen, was a clerk; and Mamie, of course, was a 
typist. 

It was this very serenity and contentment of his mother 
that Reggie-found so hard this afternoon. There was a 
little cold beef and picldes for his lunch, with the remnants 
of a bread-and-butter pudding—all set out from tlin 
cupboard within ten minutes of his arrival and of his 
announcement that he hadn’t had anything to eat. 
Mamie, he was informed,^ had said before leaving that 
morning, that she would probably not be back till late. 

Even the Tittle back-room, which was called a “ break¬ 
fast-room ” and used as a dining-room, seemed unusually 
pinched and meagre after his dreams of Marston, It 
was quite nicely and properly furnished. It had an 
enlarged photograph of the late Mr. Ballard over the 
chimney-piece—(his profession had been that of an 
engineer)-^the chairs were mahogany and horse-hair; 
the curtains were clean and decent; the fire-irons and 
fender were of the highest polish of which black-lead is 
capabre.. It was all distinctly within the margin of 
propriety; it was sufficient and adequate and conven¬ 
tional ; and it was kept so by continual economy and care¬ 
fulness and self-sacrifice. Mrs. Ballard was determined, 
as she said to herself sometimes, that her children “ should 
have a nice home to come back tp.” 

Yet Reggie felf terribly discontented to-day. Honestly, 
he was not envious of Percy ; even though it was tlie 
thought of Percy’s opulence that suggested his own 
discontent. He was displeased, not that Percy, was 
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happy and free, but that he himself was not; and he 
did think that Percy might have fulfilled his week-end 
promises before now. To-day, for example, how pleasant 
it would have been to have caught the one-twenty from 
London Bridge; he would very nearly have been at 
Marston by now. 

" There’s no letter for me, I suppose,” he said rather 
gniftly, as his mother pushed the bread-and-butter 
pudding within his reach. 

" No, my dear. Were you expecting one ? ” 

" I thought Idiere might be one.” 

" You can finish the pudding, my dear. I’ve got a 
Swiss-roll for supper to-night.” 

Reggie said nothing. 

"I don’t think I’ll go to the early mass to-morrow,” 
lie remarked presently. " I’m tired.” . . 

Mrs. Ballard’s face assumed a controlled expression. 
vSh(! iiad yielded to her son’s conversion with an Evange¬ 
lical’s distress; l)ut she was not going to take back her 
generosity. 

" As you wish, my dear," 

(iii) 

He was carving a little deal panel io: lis'prie-dm 
when Percy’s letter did actually arrive. He had his 
" things," iis they were called, in the cupljoard of the 
. real dining-room in front, which was, in fact, the room 
where all three sat in the evenings. The " drawing¬ 
room" was seldom entered, except if one of them was 
not quite well, or when visitors came, or for tea on 
Sundays. 

These "things,” all kept upon two special shelves, 
coml)ined the most diverse articles. (Mamie had her 
“ things” on two higher shelves.) At present they were 
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chiefly bits of white wood, with three chisels, bought in 
a pawnshop, and some designs on paper; there was 
also a broken rosary that Reggie proposed to mend as 
soon as a bit of decent wire turned up; three or four 
frilled little cards with pious pictures on them; a lump 
of incense; and a paint-box, and an account-book. He 
had got out a selection of these articles on to the table, 
as soon as it was evident that the rain was not going 
to leave off.and had set himself to finish his conventional 
li]y,\ which, when completed and stained, was to form 
part of a small reredos which he desired 'to affix to his 
prie-dim in his bedroom. Mrs, Ballard encouraged such 
occupations, in spite of the aroma of popery whicli 
seemed now so inseparable from her son’s ambitions, 
out of the excellent desirg of keeping her boy at home. 
She had the most lurid views of the fate of young men 
who " went out ” too much when they were off duty. 

He got up the very instant that the letter rattled on 
the oil^doth of the little hall, so preoccupied was hi.s 
sub-consciousness with the thought of Percy and Marston ; 
and as he came in again, the letter was already out of the 
envelope, and he reading it. But his air was such as he 
fitted the' letter back into its envelope, and both into 
his pockets, that his mother made a remark from over 
her mending. 

" What is the matter, my dear ? ” , 

His lips tightened. 

"" Percy Smith wants me to go to a theatre with him.” 
"When?" 

" He doesn’t say.” 

He bent again over his carving, r 
Yet within there was a storm of resentment; and his 
mother knew it: and he knew that she knew it. But 
she was puzzled as to what in such a letter could have 
made him angry: she did not know that Percy.had 
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once more said that the week-end plan must be put off 
for u bit, as they were having hardly any guests at present; 
but that Reggie and he must do a theatre together some 
time: and, How was Reggie, and, How beastly the City 
must be in the weather they were having! 

Mrs. Ballard had sufficient tact to say nothing at all 
for a minute or two; hut she had not enough tact to be 
silent any longer, and, still more, not enough to avoid the 
subject of Percy altogether. 

” And how is he ? ” she asked, after the pause. ’ ; 

” Seems all right,” said Reggie shortly. 

Mrs.’ 3;iallard laid down the sock upon her lap. 

" Wliat is tlie matter, my dear ? ” she said, ; 

” Nothing,” said her son. ■; 

» 

(iv) • . 

He gut better, however, after supper. 

Reggie was quite a little person; and there simply was 
not room in him for large sinister emotionsj there was 
only room for the clean and elementary Christian virtues, 
though even those could not rise in him, to very heroic 
hciglils. There is at least that advantage in not being 
great souled, that, so long as actual meanness is not per¬ 
mitted, practically nothing else except what is_^fairly, 
wholesome can find any room at all. And Reggie was 
precisely of this type; he could not bear tp be envious 
or resentM for long at a time, because he found it so very 
imcoralortable; it ^vas actually easier for him—as it was 
for his mother in lier desires to make a nice home for ^ her 
children—to sweep suck things out as,soon as possible, 
and put the furniture in its proper place.. Nothing .was, 
at present at least, on the grand scale with him at all: 
his religion precipitated itself in little cmei prie-dieux 
his virtues in being as nice as he could be at home, and 
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in doing his work in the City honestly and conscientiously; 
his ambitions, in being some day, perhaps, a real fnar 

like Father Hilary, _ ^ 

These are not qualities that vhll shake the world; 
but, after all, there is the best authority ^for believing 
that they are of considerable importance in the world 
that is to come. 

So Reggie, after eating some more cold beef and tlio 
Swiss-roll which his mother had mentioned; after 
inquiring from Mamie whether she wasn’t tired; and after 
fetching, on his own initiative, his moHier’s knitting 
from her bedroom—felt better, and decided, after all, 
to go to St. Francis’ for the eight o’clock mass. 

Yes; he, would write a nice letter to Percy, without 
any of the ice-cold irony <which he had at first contem¬ 
plated ; and he would call him Old Chap; and say how 
ripping it would be to go to a theatre with liim. 


♦ CHAPTER VII 

■(i) 

T was not till the third week of the run that Percy 
managed, all unsuspected,of a deeper motive, to get 
a couple of stalls for A Gentleman of Fortune, (He worked 
it in with a visit to a " sliootiiig-school ” where he had 
arranged for lessons.) He went with Reggie Ballard. 

Reggie’s affection for Percy was tinged ^now with a 
distinct accession of awe. At an early dinner at a 
restaurant (for which Percy of course paid) he expressed 
this vaguely. Ho supposed that Percy would soon 
obtain a church near Marston. 

“ My dear chap,” he said, ” what a time you will^have! 
And what a lot you can do! Seen Father Hilary 
lately? ” , 

‘‘Saw hiin this afternoon,” said Percy. » 

" When are you going to be received ? ” 

“ Don’t know.” 

Reggie proceeded then.to pour out his own news—scraps 
of ecclesiastical matters, tales of the City, and Percy 
appeared to listen. 

Percy seemed a little distraught this evening, thought 
the other. His eyes were bright and restless and he was 
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, trifle iMler tlm usual. But his diimer-jactet was 
beautifuh and he had two stripes of braid down tie 
Uide of his trousers: he also wore a small pearl m he 
centre of his shirt-front, and had a real opera-hat 
doah-room with Ms long pale coat, ttae ^ 
sponded to these glories an unusual air of detachment 
^He was not at all confidential. Certainly •>yclat 
«th just the suspicion of a drawl) the glories o Maist™, 
in answer to his friend’s questions; and spoke of the 
shooting-school where he seemed to have met with gre,it 
succtss this afternoon. But ihe subtle ifir ol intiro.ioy 
was gone. A great excitement, however, took its place, 
as, at twenty minutes to eight, he desired a ta-xi to Ik 
called and the bill presented. With awe and envy keggic 
watched the paying of this hill, and the change for a 

sovereign on the salver superbly waved away. 

"What sort of a play is it? ” he asked, as the cab 

moved off. , 

"I believe it’s first-rate,” said Percy. Its by 

Franklyn, you know.” 

Certainly Percy was changed: he was oddly abrupt 
when he spoke, and fell into silences. Reggie caught him 
once examining himself in the little slit of mirror on the 
side of the cab. Just when the lighted entrance of the 
theatre came in sight he turned to Reggie Ml of some 
fierce emotion. 

"Look lipre,” he said. “Don’t say one word during 
^the play, will you? I really want to attend. I . .. Fve 
got a reason.” ^ i 

Reggie wondered vaguely to,himself during those in¬ 
spiriting momeiits before the curtain goes up-”When the 
music warms the emotions, and strange lights come and 
go upon the curtain. Something was certainly the matter 
with his friend. Merely to have become a gentleman of 
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I wealth and leisure would not wholly account for the 
i unmistakable change. 

He had scarcely seen him more than once or twice 
since Percy had first left the City. Once they had met 
I for lunch in the old place, and Percy had been voluble. 

I Once they had run into one another on the steps of 

St. Francis’, Kensington. But lie had never seen the 
other quite in this mood before, excited yet taciturn, 
nervous and uncommunicative. There was an air of deter¬ 
mination about him too which was new. 

Well; it TOs not his affair at present. That was 
plain. • Perhaps: he would be told more afterwards. They 
were to drive back together to the house in Wilton Crescent 
where the caretaker was to provide them both with a 
light supper, and Percy with a_^bed. 

Then the curtain brightened at the bottom. The over¬ 
ture ceased. Then, as a bell tingled the orchestra began 
again a few soft chords. 


(ii) 

At the end of the First Act Percy sat silent and motion¬ 
less as Reggie proposed a cigarette. He proposed it 
again. Percy shook his head, . 

“No. But you go, I want to sit still” 

At the end of the Second Act Percy got up without a 
word and made his way out. Reggie found him smoking* 
furiously in the bar •a minute or two later. 

" Well ?” said Reggie. 

“ It’s all right, isn't itj’ ” said Percy with superb calm. 
“ Have a drink ? ” 

At the end of the Third Act Percy again sat silent and 
shook liis head, so Reggie too sat still, waiting for con¬ 
versation. But his friend took up the programme and 
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studied it will such earnestness that obviously nothing 

“m of the Fourth and last Act he sat quite 

silent once more till a couple of stars came forward to 
take a recall. One was the Gentleman of Fortune liim- 
self- the otlier was a Miss Farhain. Ihen lie clapped 
eara'estly and strenuously, till they disappeared again 
" Come along,” said Percy. " Let’s get out of the 

crush.” 

It’s a very remarkable play” said Percy with hi^h 
judiciality as they sat together speeding westwards. 
" Don’t you think so ? ” 

«Oh yes,” said Reggie; “ but don’t you think just a 
little near- the edge ? That third act, you know.” 

Percy lifted his eyebrows in careful disdain. 

“ By the' way, I know Miss Farhain, you know,” hi 
said in a completely steady voice. 

” Miss Farham! You mean—” 

“ Yes. I know her rather well. Don’t you tliink she 
was very good ? ” (But he did not think lit to mention 
that Miss Farham was the girl he had met in the train.) 

It is exceedingly hard for an amateur not to ovcr-act 
his part. Percy’s serenity was of so monitincntal a 
character, that even Reggie perceived it. And since he 
was not a fool in all respects, he instantly coniiected. 
Percy’s emotionalism this evening with Miss Farham. 
“He saw, too, that he must be very careful and discreet. 

“ I thought her splendid,” said Reggie: ” and it must 
j have been a very difficult part.” 

Percy nodded. 

At supper his silence came on him again. There was 
cold chicken to eat and hock to drink. (These were the 
provisions that Mrs. Brandreth-Smith had specified to 
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the caretaker.) And Percy ate and drank in the intervals 
of walking about the big sombre room. Now he came 
into the ring of candlelight, now he passed again into 
shadow, Reggie, like a good little boy, ate away per- 
severingly atHhe table and made small talk, till he had 
quite finished. Then he leaned back and lighted one 
more cigarette. 

” I say, old man,” said Percy, suddenly stopping in his 
walk; “ have you quite done ? I don’t want to he 
inhospitable, but I’m beastly tired.” 

“ Right,” said Reggie. 

” How are you going to go ? ” asked Percy, following 
him out into the hall. 

“ Walk to Victoria—and then train. . . . Well, good¬ 
night, old man. Thanks awfully.” 

Reggie walked to the station feeling just a trifle injured. 
Really, he thought, his friend might have been a little 
more confidential. And, certainly too, he might have at 
least mentioned the week-end scheme. But of course he 
was very grateful for his evening. 

(iii) 

Percy resumed his walk up and down the room; but 
he walked considerably quiclfer, and made no effort at 
self-control. 

He was excited as he had never been excited before* 
in all his life; and he.was not thinking about Reggie at all. 

The process, of course, was a very simple and ordinary 
one. It had begun, as has been related, in a very bourgeois 
manner in the train, when the boy had first fallen over 
the bag; and there had followed experience after experi¬ 
ence to emotionalize his impressions. His initiation into 
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religious sentiment, his new ideals, then the sudden j 
rolling open of the Gates of Fortune-all these things, ^ 
acting upon a nature that was exceedingly susceptible, | 

had charged it all with fire. His long draughts of excite- ■ 

ment had done for his sentiments very much what his 
half bottle of champagne just now had done for his body. 

And, it must be remembered, Miss Gladys Farham 
was a magnetically attractive person. 

A yet more tense stage had been begun in the little 
tea-party at the theatre. He .had felt her anger then, ; 
and perceived (he thought) her real fineness of character. 

She had behaved with stimulating perfection; it«eemed 
to him that he had gained a knowledge of her defrth of 
character which he could, perhaps, have learned in no 
other way. Finally, she, had implanted in him, at the 
very moment of his leaving, a little barbed point of 
jealousy, He had not forgotten the " friend ” who would 
see after her when he was gone. 

There had followed three weeks of excited brooding. He 
had written to her once, begging again her forgiveness for 
his foolish want of tact, and she had answered in a tiny 
sensible little note that told him nothing. Her per¬ 
sonality' had seemed with him all the time. Ho had 
wandered about the house and park, trying to see her j 
in its frame: he had dreamed of her both by day and | 

night. It was the regular old tale over and over again; j 

he had been melancholy and boisterous, barely civil, and j 
' again suddenly affectionate. But he had not said , one j 
word to a living soul. ... It was this that distinguished I 

this affair from previous ones. Percy was becoming a ! 

man. A ! 

And now this evening had crowned it all, ; 
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heaven-given temperament that can “ get over the foot¬ 
lights.” And this particular play was not only really well 
suited to her, but bore some kind of parallel too to what 
Percy knew of her own history. She was a " betrayed ” 
woman in the piece: the radiant dominating girl of 
Act I, became, by the end, a sombre broken-hearted 
woman. The very shot is heard, at the fall of the curtain, 
by which she Idlls herself ... (or the door bangs which 
announces her departure into the night. I forget 
which). 

The thing wa^ very nearly appalling to Percy, who knew 
at an/ rate that she herself had been treated badly in 
real life. He saw, or thought he saw, a kind of sketch 
upon the stage of what might, conceivably, be her final 
liistory. He had found, at the close of the piece, his 
programme crushed into a ball in his left hand, . . . 

It is an intoxicating mixture that is composed of Pity 
and Admiration and ordinary clean human love; and it 
appeared to rage in Percy’s veins like fire. It was not 
that he had not looked at the arguments .against his 
dream: he understood that he was too young (in the 
world’s opinion); he realized, partly at any rate, how 
exceedingly contrary to his newly opening social ambitions 
this particular step would be, and how still more against 
those of his mother. But those very ambitions,* too, 
helped to intoxicate him further. It appeared to him 
that three hundred a year of his own was wealth. And, 
finally, dashed into all this was the emotion of religion— * 
his sense of the great* kindly Power he had found. This, 
at least, should be enough to counteract worldly argu¬ 
ments. He longed to lift her out of hej miseries. , . 
as might a fairy-prince. ... 


Miss Farham was, as has been said, a real emotional 
actress, in spite of her immature age; and possessed that 
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The ewolicemen cireteket came up ^ 

. M Je H tlie young gentleman was gone to bed yet, 

But ae young gentleman was 

still walking, and apparently wakelul. 

“ That you, Simmons ? ” 

o 0 h^r_I don’t want to keep you up,” went on the 
voun? gentleman, dimly discernible, f “*"6 

Lsupper-tahle. "You can lock up and go to bed. lU 

put out these lights.” _ 

^ Yessir. What time in the morning shall I call you, 

'''“Oh-e^-niiie. I’ll breakfast at half-past. I want 
a bath. And I’ll have a taxi here aUwenty to eleven. 

" Very good, sir. Good-night, sir.” ^ 

Good-night, Simmons-Oh-er-Simmons I 

. . . if I leave a letter in the hall to-night, you 11 have it 

posted first thing, won’t you ?’’ 

“ Yes, -sir. On the slab, sir.” 

" That’s all right then. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, sir.” 


" “ The young chap seemed restless like,” said Simmons 
to his wife when he got up to the bedroom.1 

“Eh?" 

“ I said the young chap seemed restless like,” repeated 
Simmons. “There ^as a letter my lord must have 
posted.” 

Mrs. Simmons uttered an inarticulate comment. She 
had been nearly asleep,, , 
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“ Eh ? ” said Simmons. 

‘ Oh! don’t bother me,” said his wife, “ I've had 
enough Mready with the chicken and the hock and that." 

“You’ll have more than that, my lady, when her 
ladyship comes up to town. I never see such a woman 
for fuss as the old girl.” 

He began to take off his coat. 

“They’re too new for me altogether,” remarked Mrs 
Simmons dreamily. “Give me the old crusted.lot as 
never looks at two sides of a sixpence.” 

“ Well, it’s easy enough so far,” went on her husband, 
winding up his watch, “ But it’s the old girl that wears 
the breeches, and no mistake.” 

Such were the comments of* the Menials. It is pleasant 
to reflect that Percy, downstairs, in the •midst of his fine 
frenzy, yet found time to reflect how freely and easily he 
had talked to the ex-policeman, and with what an 
offhand air of authority. 
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CHAPTER VllI 



(i) 

EGGIE twice went past the motionless ligure that 
[V sat in the aisle, without recognizing him. And 

■le third time he remembered. f i , i, 

He had been promoted now to the position of chiiid - 
.veeper, and was intensely proud of, it; for his sole 
^mpanion was a friar. He had asked for the privilege 
lore than once, but the Father Guardian had explained 
vasively to the very trim-looking clerk what a dusty 
usiness it was; and it was not until Reggie had exhibited 

, really extraordinarily regular punctuality in his other 
[utiesdhat he had been allowed at last to take (ilf his 
oat in the sacristy, turn up his trousers and Ilia sleeves, 
ird himselFwith a baize apron, and on Monday and 
dmrsday mornings, from seven to^ half-past, first ^ to 
brow down tea-leaves in the south aisle, and then (noisel¬ 
essly, as mass was being said at the high altar) to sweep 
hem up again. ' 

On this Thursday morning, then, twice he passed Mr. 
Iain, perceiving only that he was in the dress of a cleric, 
,nd never connecting him for an instant with the bleak- 
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faced curate whom he had observed drinking tea once or 
twice in the drawing-room of Percy’s home. Then his 
mind roused itself; and, as the priest left the altar he 
remembered that this must be Mr. Main. But what in 
the world was the curate doing in the Franciscan church ? 
He became interested; he placed himself, near the font, 
sweeping with vigour, and, as the clergyman came past! 
went up to him. 

"Mr. Main, isn’t it?’’ he whispered shyly. “Fm 
Ballard—Reggie Ballard.’’ 

Mr. Main Icfoked at him blankly. 

" Er . . . yes . . . of course-he began, obviously 

at a loss. 

"We met at Hanstead—Percy Smith—don’t you 
remember ? Fm Reggie Ballard.” 

Then Mr. Main advanced a lean-fingered hand. 

"I remember,” he said. "And how do you do, Mr. 
Ballard?” 

"H'm just sweeping up for the friars,” explained Reggie 
eagerly. “ That’s Brother John the other sjde—I ... I 
didn’t know-—” 

He hesitated. , 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Main. “ I’m looking round. I ... I 
understood that this was the church where—- May 
I speak to you a moment somewhere ? ” ^ 

Reggie eagerly assented; and led the way round into 
the sacristy, genuflecting with immense particularity and 
with such unexpectedness that the curate stumbled 
violently against him, and followed murmuring apologies. 

The priest, as they entered, was jusj: folding up liis 
amice. 

" May I speak to my friend here, father ? ” asked Reggie, 
consumed with excitement, and with delight too at show¬ 
ing his entire familiarity with these holy men. 
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2rrS"S"i'5'i“f” 

S”.nd‘sf eSjy b»Ulike-not-in fe « 

resembling tk bright and spotless vestry at ILinstead, 
:rl Glastonbw chair, the neat wntmg maten^ 
the register of services, and the rows of starched while 

surplices. » ,,, i 

“I I am glad I met you- he began. 

■‘Sit down, sir,” said Reggie, beaming, and drawi 
out a couple of wooden Idtchen chairs from their places 
against the wall. 


“ I . , M wanted to ask about Percy,” said the clergy¬ 
man, after another wandering glance round the big room. 
“Is . . . is he received into the Roman Church yet, do 

YOU loiow ? ” . , 

Reggie's f»ce fell a little. He had hoped that here was 

iin Enquirer. 

“ Not yet,” he said. ' 

"I understood from him that this was the church 
where . . . where he first hear^l a sermon, that ... 
h that—■” 

Reggie made haste to interpret his hesitation. 

“ Yes,” he said, " he came here with me. He’s under 
instruction here, you know.” 
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" Ves . , , 1 , . , I understood that. There is a , . . 

a monk here, is there not, who_’’ 

“Father Hilary-yes-” said Reggie eagerly. "I 

mtroduced them, you know-but he’s not a monk, he’s 
a-” 

“ What name, if you please-’’ 

“ Father Hilary,” said the boy. 

Mr. Main nodded with compressed lips, and let his 
melancholy eyes rest a moment on Reggie’s face. . 

“You’re up here very early, sir,” said Reggie, stiU 
tremulous with expectation. 

“ I am spending a couple of days up here,” said the 
clergyman slowly. “I'm going back to Hanstead this 
morning—a little business, you know. That’s all.” 

Reggie waited. • 

“ Have you heard lately from ... from our friend ? ” 
asked the other presently. 

Reggie made an effort to be loyal. 

“ I went to a theatre with him a few days ago,” he said. 

“ And . . . and he’s happy ? ” ♦ 

Reggie, to tell the truth, had found himself, since his 
visit to the theatre, becoming more and mere aware 
that Percy was disappointing him. They had been very 
intimate friends indeed in the City. And there was not 
the slightest doubt that they were no longer so intimate. 
It seemed more and more odd to Reggie, to take a single 
example, that Percy had not said a word mobe as to thq 
week-end idea. In imagination, he had taken it for 
granted~and at Pe’rcy’s word too—that he would go, 
as soon as the Brandreth-Smiths had settled in, or even 
before. At the same timb he felt himself gather ungrateful 
for not having better appreciated Percy’s taking him to 
the play, 

“ Oh, he’s happy, I think. Of course he’s got a lot to 
do, you know, down in the country.” 
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" I meant, rather, about religion,” said the curate. 

Reggie made haste to reassure him. 

^^Oh, yes,” he said, " so far as I know. Yes, entuely. 

Main’s eyes wandered again round the sacristy. ^ 

"And you, too? ” he said suddenly, turning to him 
again. “ You’re a convert, I think ? ” 

Reggie drew a long breath. 

“ I , . . I can’t tell you how happy, he said. Its 
. it’s impossible-—" 

Mr. Main nodded gently, again, three or four times. 

"It’s. . . it’s perfectly gorgeous,” went on the boy, 
rapturously, for his religion was to him, indeed, the 
passion of his life, and the one subject on which he could 
he eloquent, It was, not^et. very deep, perhaps; it 
manifested itself, largely (as has been said), m small 
exterior matters such as his private altar at home, the 
brown habits of the friars, the dusty incense-laden smell 
of the church; it inspired with a strange romance even 
such servile tasks as throwing down tea-leaves in tlie aisles 
and sweeping them up again, But it was entirely genuine; 
it formed fthe material out of which all his day-dreams 
were woven ; his supreme ambition was, of course, to be 
a friar—an ambition suspended, however, .so far as he 
could'tee, by the very explicit orders of his confessor 
to take no kind of, practical action in the matter so long 
as his mother at Wimbledon was in the least dependent 
on him. But this check made him all the more zealous; 
meanwhile he could do menial tasks, and get up an 
hour and a half earlier than he need on Mondays and 
Thursdays, and ,-draw little pictures of hooded heads on 
his hlotting-paper when he was not writing , down un¬ 
interesting facts about ships on their way from Australia 
vto the Port of London. 

But his eloquence was spasmodic., He made little 
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gestures: he said how “ripping” the friars were, and 
how "gorgeous” the ceremonial was. And Mr. Main 
looked at him, and away again, and back again. 

Then the door opened. 

“ Why—here is-” began Reggie, rising, " Good 

morning, father.—This is Father Hilary, Mr. Main.” 


(iii) 

Reggie was much too agitated and excited to observe 
intelligently the meeting of these two. But it seemed 
to him afterwards that the manner, at any rate of the 
curate, had been curiously significant. 

Mr. Main was on his fee]; nearly as soon as Reggie, 
and seemed to have an odd air as of terror and defiance 
—so far as his almost expressionless face could manifest 
such emotions, Pie stood stiffly, and bowed as stiffly, 
in return to the friar’s salute, 

‘'I?f_this is Mr. Main,” explained Reggie. "Father 
Placid said I might see him in here. I . . 

“ Quite right,” said the friar gently. “ But I shall 
have'^to disturb you, I'm afraid, in a minute or two. I’m 
saying the eight o’clock mass, you know.” 

He looked apologetically towards the clergyman, who 
remained as if petrified. 

“I only looked in—continued the fyar, making a 
movement towards the door. 

“ I ... I musf*' be going,” said Mr. Main suddenly 

and harshly, wheeling round on Reggie. 

“ Oh! but I’m soiyy.” explained the friar, “ Take 
your friend through into one of the parfours,” he went on, 
turning to the clerk. i N.t 

“ No; no,” cried the clergyman abruptly.. I . . . 

must go,” 
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He pushed forward a hand towards Reggie;, stiffly 
and awkwardly, and then let it fall again: and Reggie 
saw how he turned once more to the frioi and stared on 
him. 

It was not until later that Reggie realized the extra¬ 
ordinary contrast between these two figures. The. one 
might liave. stepped straight out of an illuminated manu¬ 
script ; the other could have stepped from nowhere 
except from a London street of the twentieth century. 
The one had a kind of perfect suitability about him-- 
(Reggie was always bewildered when he 'unet i''ather 
Hilary sometimes in secular clothes)--the folds of'his 
heavy habit, his cord, liis thrown-back hood, his radiant 

bearded face and briglit eyes.al!, from tlic effoct of sheer 

simplicity, made a picture of a perfect art. And the 
other, handicapped of course I'jy his singularly unattractive 
face, was renclerecl as hopelessly conventional as can lie 
imagined, by liis black overco;it, his loose trouse.rs, his 
flatfish creased boots, and liis silk hat that lie held 
still in his left hand. These two, then, faced one 
another—the friar still and passive, so to speak, the 
clergyman no longer defiant but tensely attentive and 
observant. 

There was a tiny awkward silence, 

Rather Hilary broke it. 

" I arn glad to have met you, Mr. Main,” he said. Then 
he wheeled and slipped out. 

Reggie heard his companion emit a. long breath like 
a sigh, and, looking quickly at liira, saw an expression 
on liis face that he could not interpret at all. He hastened 
to interpose. ' 

“Well, I'll see you out through the house,"Tie said, 
“ if you really must go, Mr. Main., Tve got to be going 
too, really." 
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He could see that something was the matter. He was 
not at all clever, but so much he did understand. He 
was still puzzled as to why Mr. Main was here at all; but 
he supposed it must have originally been that he was 
curious to see the place where Percy had first come across 
Catholicism. And he thought it to be a rather delicate 
and exciting compliment to his religion that ^the cleigy- 
man should have been thrown into such agitation through 

an encounter with a friar. 

When he had hung up his baize apron and was fJuttmg 
on his coat, he tried again to make things easy. . The 
clergyman was still standing motionless, looking once 
more vaguely round the unfamiliar sacristy,. ^ ^ 

“ I have to catch the train at High Street,' said tlie 
boy. “ Perhaps you’re coming my way." 

Mr Main appeared to wake out of a kind of trance. 
“And where do you get your breakfast?" he asked 

" Down in the City." said the boy-" on Mondays and 
Tlmrsdays. You see it's too early— " And lie ex 
plained that he could not expect breakfast at six o clock 

in Wimbledon. . ^ 

“ You’re going my way ? ” he asked again. 

"No; no," said the curate decisively. I- .-i 

must go and get my hag," 


Reggie was completely puzzled as he went down City- 

The clergyman had ‘said no more, fintil they parted 
at'the friary door. He had nodded ,absentmm edly as 
the iToy had led him through the house, pomtmg out 
such objects of interest as the plaster statue in the corndor, 
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a brown mantle banging on a peg, and the little barred 
peephole in the door whence visitors could be observed 
by the porter. 

Then, on the steps outside, lie had suddenly laid his 
long fingers on the boy’s blue overcoat. 

" Father Hilary was the name—you said ? ” 

■ " Yes—Father Hilary.” 

The clergyman removed his fingers briskly, 

” Well—I’m glad to have met you,” he said—" Mr.- 
er—Mf, Ballard, perhaps you will do me the favour of not 
mentioning that you met me here-" 

“Oh! certainly not,” agreed Reggie hastily; yet 
suddenly taken aback. 

"You—you see it might cause misunderstandings.— 
Well: good-bye, Mr. Ballai'd, good-bye to you.” 

Obviously,'then, Mr. Main too must have that delight¬ 
ful and exciting sensation of having done .something 
rather wrong in entering a Catholic church; for I^eggie 
was still young enough to enjoy tlie sinister reputation 
of his religion.' And it seemed to him now, as he rattled 
towards the Mansion House, wholly agreeable that this 
should be ^o, and, especially, when an Anglican clergyman 
was so affected. 

Yet why had Mr. Main come to the church at all. and 
at suclnan hour? Was the motive of curiosity really 
sufficient ? And yet any other motive appeared to Reggie 
as simply inconceivable, when regarded in the light of 
cold commonsense-especially the idea (which had first 
occurred to him in the excitement of the encounter in 
church), that perhaps Mr. Main, himself might be an 
Enquirer. For what, in the world could there be in 
common l.)etween religions of which tlie picturesque friar 
was the symbol on one side, and the stiff conventionality 
of this clergyman on the other? ’One would as .soon 
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expect the Bishop of London to turn Mormon, as Mr. 
Main to turn Catholic. _ . 

It must be just curiosity after all, then, Reggie decided, 
as he climbed the steps up to the street level-curiosity 
and a sudden impulse to seek an uncharacteristic ad¬ 
venture. 










CHAPTER IX 

(i) 

RS. BRANDRETH-SMITH was cnjoyiiif^ licrself 
vastly. She awoke each nioriiiiig with the 
sense of a strenuous and important day before her, in 
which she should control a large numlrer of pe(:)[ile and 
affairs. - And the best of all was that siie was not nommih 
riche in the ordinary sense of the word: .slie was an exile 
who had come home. Was she not a Brandretli ? Did 
not the couhty acknowledge her? Had not Lord 
Marridon himself expressed his gratification that Mavst(ju 
was still td* he in Brandretli hands ? 

“ That young chap, you know," he had said confidently, 
" who we all thought was to have it, was really ratlier 
acub.'^' 

She had smilingly murmured something that might bti 
interpreted as deprecatory or appreciative. " It 'ud all 
have gone to the Jews, you know," Hie liad coulinued. 
“ It means a good deal to us, you know, that it should 
still be Brandretli property." 

, And it was froni the seed of these words that a further 
vast and audacious project had sprung up in the lady's 
mind. But she saw it must be put through quickly, if 
it was to come off at all. , " 
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She had a further satisfaction in the knowledge that 
she was not only doing her duty, but doing it weU. Her 
husband was perfectly acquiescent and obedient: he 
had capitulated in a manner she had hardly dared to hope, 
and was beginning to show, even, a certain independent 
life of his own along the proper lines. She had heard him 
rating the gamekeeper in a perfectly respectable manner, 
and he had told the butler, in her hearing, that the 
smell of smoke was not any more to come up from the 
direction of the pantry. (He had shaved off his* little 
whiskers too, i?nd looked at least naval, if not positively 
military.) 

Her children, too, were behaving as was expected of 
them. Helen had made' friends with Mabel Mai-ridon 
and actually took an interest in her dresses. Percy had 
taken to siiooting with avidity and had, desired, three 
or four times, to go up to town on affairs which (with the 
exception of the Father Hilary business) she approved. 
He had been twice up to his shooting-school and his 
tailors, one? to a theatre, and only yesterday had gone 
up again l:o .see the priest and stay the night in town. 
But, best of all, he hadn't yet made any fuss about getting 
Reggie Billiard down to Marston; she felt that would 
not quite do when he had first mentioned it; and had 
evaded. At any rate she must insist that Reggie was 
not to come when there were any other guests. She had 
other views for Percy now. He must make new friends 
more consorant with his new position. ' 

On this pirticular morning she had a. further cause for 
importance.' Mr. Bennatt and his wife were coming 
down to staf a night and inspect the place before finally 
accepting tie offer of the living: and this, perhaps, 
more than anything, bpught home to her the greatness 
of her position. Up to the present the clergy had been 
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her social superiors; henceforth they jvoukl Innch o. 

sup Sth her on Sundays, meekly, as she rcqrnrci 

IheranastonatmgsenseoiF'ver, loteahlo lo 

feltow a living at ho own high pleasure. . . . She looked 
back on Hanstoad now, as a glorified sonllcry-ma„l 
Heaven might regard meinoncs of a mean loilging-honse 
on earth. 

The mid-day train bronght first Percy, and next the 
second post. Percy looked a little white, she toght; 
but he gave her an intelligent account ^of the Wilton 
Crescent arrangements, and reported progress ih the 
shooting-school. He said nothing about the priest. 

The second post, too, brought hcir a new pleasure, 
for it contained a letter from a friend in London in answer 
to one of .her, own. bringing circumstances within her 
knowledge whose manipulation would give lier another 
opportunity for exercising social power. It was im¬ 
portant enough~(though very sad of cuurs;, too)--t() 

' warrant discussion at the luncheon table wlien the servants 
had gone away after coffee. . „. 

" James,” she said, tilting her head a little, I lurvc 
. had news of the Matthieson-Howleys.” ^ ^ 

The doctor bent his eyes on her, wliile Helen looked 
up sharply. 

" They mustn’t be called upon,” she said " Winnie 
tells me there’s a queer story—she glanced at Helen. 

, Helen flushed. 

It was she who had discovered the new inhabitants 
of the “ Nook,” in Marston Village, and hud reported a 
conversation she had had overman unreheaned cat-hunt 
on the part of her new terrier Jim and the Mattiiieson- 
Howleys’ cat. She had reported Mrs. Matthbson-Howley 
as quite charming, and had suggested that an acquaintimce 
might be followed up. 
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" Are you sure it’s true, mother ? ” she said rebel- 
Hously. 

“ It is enough that I say so.” said her mother, folding 
up the letter again which she had held up just now as a 
guarantee of good faith. 

The doctor nodded. 

" Who are the Matthieson-Howleys ? ” asked Percy 
languorously. ’ 

" They are at the ' Nook,’ ” said Mrs. Brandreth-Sjnith. 
” I don’t say there is anything specifically wrong; hut- 
well : I think I’have said enough.” 

She rose. 

(ii)^ 

Helen made her way after tea to the, smpking-room 
to find Percy. She felt she must have sympathy. He 
was sitting in a deep chair, his hands resting along its 
anus, doing absolutely nothing: he just moved his head 
and eyes a little as she rustled in. 

" I think it’s perfectly hateful of mother,” she said, 
sitting down sharply opposite him. " There’s, nothing 
whatever against them really. Why shouldn’t I-—” 

” What are you talking about ? ” 

"Why, the Matthieson-PIowleys. Pie's only diijorced 
his wife; and why shouldn’t he? And he’s married 
again. Wliy shouldn’t he? The law allowsdt, and he 
was married in church all right.” 

Percy sat up. 

“ Why, what’s the matter ? ” he asked abruptly. 

" Mother says we mustn’t call upon the,m. (And she’s 
simply a dear). Mother says we must be very careful 
indeed in the country, at any rate at first. She says 
you’ve got to draw th§ line somewhere: that it might 
be all right in an ordinary way in town; but—” 
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"Do you mean you’re uot to call upon them because 

was astounded at his vehemence. He did not 
usuiy show teal in such affairs. Yet he was all awahe 
now, and looted indignant. She felt encomagcd. 

-Yes. Isn't it perfectly hatefid? Did you ever 

hear such'— 

Percy was on his feet. , ■ , 

"And that's absolutely all that she’s heard against 
themV' he exclaimed. “When they’ve only^done a 
perfectly legal thing-do you really mean 'that ? ^ 

" That's absolutely all,” she assented again. ■ 

"That’s rot; you must have misunderstood. Look 
here, I’ll go and ask mother myself. 

" Oh! do, Percy. Andddo try to persuade her— 

But Percy w^s gone. 



" No more wine, thank you,” said Mr. Bennett politely. 
" One finds one glass quite enough,” 

His wife and he had arrived by the "■ tea-train,” and 
had reached the house sote after five. The rest of the 
evening till dinner they had been closeted with their 
hosts. 

Dinner had displayed them as variously affected, 
respectively, by the atmospheie in which they found 
themselves. Mrs. Bennett was completely herself, staidly 
and brightly dressed, pleasant, humorous and attractive: 
Mr. Bennett, in,a tightish black.silk waistcoat buttoning 
out of sight, and a swallow-tail coat, was urbane and 
deferential. Mrs. Brandreth-Smitli’s composed bearing, 
her augustness and authority, h^id their subtle effects 
upon these two-making them both a little subdued. It 
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was evident that they would make an excellent Rectory 
party, and that they intended to do so. 

It was immediately after Mr. Bennett had proclaimed 
his abstemiousness over the port that he remembered for 
the first time a piece of news he had. 

" By the way," he said to his host. “ i never told you 
about poor Main.” . 

" No.” 

'' Well: he’s told me that in any case he will not 
attempt to stay tin at Hanstead, even should my successor 
wish it.' There’s some mystery beliind; I think it must 
be connected with his wife. ... I can’t make it out. 
And yet one knows for a fact that he has not communi¬ 
cated with the Bishop about asy other work. I don’t 
! understand it at all,. I thought perhaps that you-’’ 

“ Not a word I not a word 1 And why do you think 
that Mrs. Main—eh ? ” 

“ Well; she’s been strange lately . . . one hardly 
knows how to express it. Very polite and pleasant, and 
I yet it almost seemed to one ironical too.” 

[ Percy fidgeted with his wine-glass. It seemed^to him 
i a very unimportant matter. 

j For he was obsessed by the injustice connected with the 
1 tenants of the “ Nook.” He had managed to get a ^ord 
j with his mother at dressing-time and had found that 
matters really were very much as Helen had, reported. 

' There was nothing at all against them except the fact * 
I that the man had divurced his wife and married again: 

' \ and when the boy had asked indignantly whether such a 

tiling was not perfectly justifi.ed both legally and eccle- 
V siastically, and if so, what was wrong, his mother had 
; . answered that it ‘‘was not quite nice, anyhow," that 
there were some clergymen and even some bishops who 
, did not approve of re-marriage after divorce (though she 
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made haste to say that she did not agree with them); 
and that people in their own position must be more careful 

than others to set an example. 

" I don’t like to have to remind yon, my dear l)oy, 
she had said finally with that odd new'authoritative air j 
of hers, “ that I and your father are the best judges as 
to who are proper persons lor you to be acquainted with. 

We are in an entirely new position mow, you know~-you 
will.learn all these little shades of feeling belter by and 
by.' I have not a word to say against these people: 

I have no doubt that they arc most excellent and good: 
but people who get mixed up in .sucli affairs must be 
prepared to pay the price. . . . Now you must go, my 
dear hoy; or I .shall be late for dinner.” 


(iv) 

Mrs. Braridreth-Smith’s heart indeed swelled witliin 
her in pleasurable sensations this evening. ^ 

It was an immense delight to her to sit and talk to ; 

Mrs. Be/mett, while Elelcn unwillingly played the piano | 

out of sight in a recess; and to feel how completely old ' 

relations had been reversed. At Hanstcad, though she | 

had Jjravely asserted to henself that the wives of the 
doctors and the clergy were entirely of equal rank, she | 

did not find that everyone agreed wi th her. Mrs. Bennett, j 

on occasions of rare dinner-parties, was always given j 

precedence.: But here there was nd question at all as to j 

which was the superior, Mrs, Brandretli-Smith of Marston ; 

Park or the wijie of the clergyman whom Mrs. Bvandreth" 
Smith was presenting to the Marston living. 

She talked with an excellently well-bred patronage-- 
not in the least ostentatious, if; must be understood; 
and Mrs. Bennett, in her high-necked dre,ss and garnet 
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necklace, sat and meekly listened and agreed enthu¬ 
siastically with the parochial plans that were set forth. 

. “ You must just run in and out, my dear,” said Mrs; 
Braiidreth-Smith, ” as if this were your own house. It’s 
such a pleasure to me to think that old friends will be 
so close. And Mr. Bennett must just set to work, with 
his wonderful organizing power,and transform the.village. 

1 am sure he will "His . . . his music, and his classes, 
and his Band of Hope and so on. And you must both 
just ask us for anything you want—quite freely and. 
frankly, you know.” 

. What a pleasure it all was, too, when the door opened 
and the men came in, talking, with the white shirt-front of 
her husband glimmering in the* subdued light across the 
great Georgian room, and Mr. Bennett’s heaidy (and 
yet slightly deferential) laugh resounding at some 
joke. 

Tall lamps shone through red shades here and there: 
a dozen candles in sconces, also protected by, red shades, 
glowed high up above the polished wainscoting: the tall 
portrait of Mrs. Brandreth-Smith’s own great-great-aunt, 
in a Gainsborough hat and white dress, towered above 
the mantelpiece-"-(really, her very own great-great-aunt 1). 
The thin shoes sounded sharp on the smooth polished 
floor, and turned silent on the deep-piled carpet: the 
piano-notes rippled out from the recess where Hielen was. ^ 
still playing. It was all opulent and secure and assured.' 
... A bell sounded, as solemn as a church, tolling to call 
the servants to supper far away. The wind whispered, 
scarcely heard, behind tho shuttered and h(javily curtained 
windows. . ..r 

“Why, where’s Percy?” she'asked. ' 

“Don’t know,” saiiher husband. “Slipped of! for 
another smoke, I expect.” 
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She frowned slightly. She was beginning (u see tli;,.): 
Percy would need a little management, esi)ecially if he 
was to fulfil the high vocation she was designing for him. 

“And now what do you say to a rubbei, Keetoi f 

She indicated a card-table laid out, with candles and 
packs, 

(V) ^ 

But Percy was not thinking about smoking. 

He had gone through a very emotional day or two 
since his visit to the theatre and the note he had written 
afterwards; and it was this emotional restlessni,;,ss, and 
nothing else,—least of all any great desire to sta; Father 
Hilary—that had driven him up to town again, to go to 
the shooting-school and the priest, ami, in a spare Imlf- 
hour which he squeezed in, to walk past tlic theatre where 
. Miss Parham's name was billed. She liud not uuswercd 
his letter as yet; but he quite understood that bIu? might 
want a day or two to think it over, and was not at present 
depressed by her silence. 

But the fever was on him, and ruiming high. Her 
personality was beginning to be as present to him in all 
that he experienced, as sunlight is the medium by which 
a summer garden is seen, Indeed this was different to 
previous experiences of the kind. He knew that well 
enough, r 

So, while the sedate and. dignified* party sat round the 
card-table, he walked to and fro in the billiard-room— 
up and down t}ie long strip of deep carpet, between the 
table and the leather-covered seats. The fever was so 
high that solitude alone seemed bearable. . . . And yet 
he did not know what he wanted,, nor what he intended, 
He was only aware that in a completely new kind of way 
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a {cllow-crcature whose Christian name was Gladys— 
(he repeated the name in a whisper again and again)— 
seemed necessary to him. . . . 

So he walked, and images and thoughts and desires, 
and the past, the present and the future, defiled before 
his imagination like illusions seen in delirium. 
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CHAPTER X 

(i) 

T he ex-ppliceman-caretaker in Wilton Crescent was 
not wholly worthy of his office. He took wiough 
care of Percy’s note to place it in his pocket, but not 
enough to remember it for nearly a week. He then found 
it, displayed it to his wife, who advised its immediate! [)ost- 
ing; and thenceforward silence. It was only the young 
gentleman,” she said. All this was carried out; and the 
ex-policeman prepared an elaborate statement to^ be 
produced, if necessary, to the effect that he liad certainly 
placed it in the pillar-box when he first opened the door 
to take in the milk, on the morning on which he hatl found 
it lying on.the slab in the hall. 

Two persons, therefore, wenn a little astonished, each 
at the other’s silence: Miss Farham was surprised that 
not a word even of congratulation had reached her from 
Percy; and Percy was astonished to receive not even an 
acknowledgment of that which was considerably more 
than a word of congratulation. 

, Finally Miss Farham found it awaiting lier in her Hat 
late at night, undated, of course, except by the postmark; 
250 
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but such were its contents that she did not suspect any 
delay. It ran as follows: 

” How can I tell you how impressed I have been ? 
You arc marvellous. And what you told me the other 
day makes me miserable. I hate to think that you , are 
in trouble, and in such sordid trouble too. I must risk 
offending you once more by asking for the last time 
I whether you will not give me the right to help you. When 
■ you went out towards the end of the last act I was nearly 
i’ broken-hearted. ’Is there no hope for me at all? 

“ Yours devotedly, 

I “P. B.-S.” 

I ' 

i She read it through twice. .Then she put it aside; 

•I and sitting down, still in her cloak and hat, began to open 
tire others. They were precisely what she had expected 
them to be. Three were demands for the settlement, 
immediately, of bills: the fourth was a receipt for a small 
account she had managed to pay. Then she took up 
Percy’s note again. She was completely puzzled by it. 
It had seemed as clear as daylight to poor Perc^, when 
he had written it in his excitement~an excitement 
generated by three glasses of hock on the top of a consider¬ 
able emotion; he had wanted just then two thingsfirst, 

. simply to be allowed to help her so far as he could in her 
pecuniary straits, and, secondly, more of her confidence. 

I It was later that his desires had become more compli- 

I cated, They had sprung up, ip their dim consciousness, 

after the writing of the letter, like weeds on a warm spring 
day. But to her it was not so simple. She could not, 
for the life of her, decide whether the two phrases ” the 
right to help you " and " Is there no hope for me ? ” did 
or did not signify something a good deal, more con¬ 
siderable. 
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She read the note throngh for the fourth und fifth time; 
and when she at last laid it down her lingers tremlrlcd a 
little- for she could not foi-get that Percy was wealthy, 
at least in prospect. And there were other causes too (or 
her emotion. 

She went straight to her desk and sat flown at it. 
switching on the little electric standing-lamp. 

" Dear Mr. Brandreth-Smith," she wrote, 

"I do not under.stand your note. Will you 
kindly come and call upon me here any .aDenioon iima 
week except Saturday; between three and live ? 

" yours sincerely, 

" Gladys Fakiiam.” 

And sIiQ dii^ected. it to his country aildress. 

(ii) 

Meantime poor Percy's imagination had seizeil upon the 
delay and interpreted her silence into a thousand taiitaslic 
forms. He knew nothing whatever of luiinan naliire ; 
at one time he imagined that she liad cast him oil for 
ever; at another that she was giving his siigge.stion serious 
consijleration; at another that she describefl the whole 
story with jeering laughter to her “friend," whoeVf'r this 
might be., The one thing that he never i',<.)iit(*niplat(.‘fl 
' even as a possibility was that she had not heard from him. 

As was perfectly natural therefore", the idea of proposing 
marriage to her, which he had just managed to resist at 
the close of his emotional evening in Wilton Crescent, 
became insistent, in spite of the disagreeable incident with 
regard to the Matthieson-Howleys. ... His state of mind 
reached a kind of climax after a hjdf sleepless night on the 
very morning he received her little note. 
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He had awakened about six, and found himself unable 
to sleep agani; and had lain there, turning miserably from 
side to side in the dark, contemplating himself and her, 
da capo, from every possible aspect and point of view 
He saw her now defiant, now kindly, now broken and 
unhappy; she sa-med to him now and again even sinister 
and cruel .ft is incredible, sometimes, how men and 
women will, respestively, misunderstand one another 
and read an endless elaborateness into situations of 
e,xtremc Hinii.)licity, It was a windy morning outside^ and, 
in tlie silence eff the house, the sudden gusts againk his 
wiudotv api>eared to him terrible and threatening and 
suggestive of evil. There was not a detail of his mind 
which dill not seem to be in relations with her. There 
were moments when she seei^ied wholly tragic; there 
were moments in which he rememberecF her kindliness 
and hnmoui’. He was only a boy still—eakly moved and 
disturbed; he had met one of infinitely stronger per- 
sonulily tlian himself. She dominated him wholly. . . . 
It began to appear to him as if his fate stood or fell with 
liers: existe.uce seemed meaningless without her. Oh! 
it was not the. real thing; it was feverish and untrue; 
hilt he did not know that. It seemed to him to’have the 
genuine air of torture ; to be so overpowering and master¬ 
ful as to have extinguished all lesser emotions. 

He turned and stared at the little wood and brass 
crueifix which he could faintly make out in, the gloom 
above liis bed: he groaned to it once or twice. Then” 
again he shut his ej/^.i.s and tjLirned away. His religion 
seemed pale and colourless beside this passion. 

He dozed off a little laj;er, dreaming again of her. He 
awoke to find the room flooded with liglit and her note 
on the tray besicF his bed. 
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(iii) 

At three o'clock that afternoon he stood by the door 
of her flat and pressed the bell. 

His excitement was enormous. 

He had come down to breakfast comifletely s 1(- 
restrained and quiet. It had appeared to him t ha her 
note had been like a cool hand laid on his hot foichead. 
It solved nothing and told him nothing, teept that she 
was not irreconcilably angry; and that the relu'f of h.it 
was complete, yet not sobering. Rather it seemed hi 
him to open the door, perhaps for the last time. Yet even 
now he was not certain %t he would do more than look 
through it. Again there had presented themselves to him 

all the objections he had already rehearsed-It was 

enough, until he saw her, that he should see her. 

He had been, then, quite quiet at breakfast. Ami when 
he had asked for the clog-cart to take him to the station, 
as he had promised to see Father Hilary some time tins 
week and did not like to put it off any longer, Iris manner 
had caused no uneasiness, His mother had said that 
the dog-cart was going in anyliow, and had told him not 
to miss the six o’clock train in the evening. She had 
manifested only the usual air of faint pity whicli she always 
showed now when mentioned the priest. 

The door was opened by a makl who showed him 
through into an empty drawing-room and said she would 
tell her mistress. , , 

The room was just such a pleasant place as may be 
seen anywhere in the possession of a nice girl, except that 
the innumerable signed photographs which plastered one 
wall seemed excessive. It was white and light and airy; 
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carpeted with dark rugs, furnished in chintj and oak* 
there were three or four mirrors, a couple of sofas and 
a cage of singing birds. Yet to this poor boy it appeared 
a Paradise of delight. It seemed amazing to him that 
this should be her room . . . amazing that any mere 
place could be in such intimate relations with one who 
was the emotional centre of the world’s life. A book lay 
face down and open on one of the sofas; he did not even 
dare to look at the title, He stood, motionless, with 
parted lips on the white hearthrug, afraid to move.’ 

Then a door^bruptly opened and she came in, a graceful 
figure; His heart stood still, and then raced. 


(iv)- 

She was quite grave, and rather white, and very "self- 
controlled and dignified: her eyes were quite steady and 
questioning as she gave him her hand. In the other she 
held a scrap of paper. 

“ You’ll forgive me asking you to come here,” she said. 
” But I really thought we must have a proper talk. I 
don’t understand at all. Sit down, please.” (There was 
even a touch of severity in her tone.) 

He sat down in silence. 

"Here is your note,” she said. "I don’t understand 
in the least what you mean by it. What, do you mean 
by ‘ a right to help you' and ' having hope ’ ? ” ' 

He put out his. hand for it. She gave, it hhn, and sat 
back. He read it through. 

" Why didn't you ansy^er it sooner ? ” he asked, 

"Sooner! Why I answered it the same evening it 
came.” 

"What?” 

" It came--let’s see-^-by the last post on Tuesday—” 
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" Tuesday—wliy I wrote it a week ago,” 

“ It came on Tuesday," she repeated. 

He drew a long breath of relief, and stared at her. 

" Why, I thought you were angry. I ... I can’t 
tell you-—-” 

She jerked her head in a cpieer little impatient way she 
had. 

’ “ Oh! don’t let us discuss that,” ,she .said. " I asked 
you to come to explain it. Please tell me exactly what 
it means.” 

From the moment she had come into the room the last 
assault had begun. Her presence was to him so dominating 
and absorbing that his imaginative memories of her seemed 
shadowy and colourless a|tcr all. It was not her diess 
that he noticed—an hour later he could not have said 
anything about it, except vaguely tlmt it was largely blue 
and had some fine needlework about the throat-yct 
her dress too^ no doubt, contributed to his coiifpiest. It 
was scarcely even her face, or her gi’cat quie.t eyes or the 
masses of her hair, or her slendc.r callable ringed hands 
or her dainty shoes, though his eyes wandered and rested 
on these.'* But it was that curious thing that is called 
magnetism, that cjuality which made her an acticss of 
ability-that atmosphere that is ntuther solely physical, 
nor solely mental, nor solely spiritual, but a combination 
of at leash two of these things. It was this of which 
-he had caught a perfume in lier very room, which he had 
breathed in deeply and strongly from the instant she 
entered, and which now .saturated and dominated every 
thought and hope of his heart. , 

He looked id her again without speaking. He was 
charged with it all as a drunken man with wine—and it 
was intensified a hundredfold by his memory of her acting 
den days ago. For very delight of the sensation he waited; 
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and his inebriated will marshalled his other forces to theii 
places. 

" she began: and stopped suddenly as she 

caught his eyes on hers. 

Then he spoke—quite quietly, though his voice trembled 
a little once or twice. 

” Listen,” he said, “ You know who I am and what 
my position is. Ypu do not know, probably, that I am 
completely dependent on my mother. She could turn 
me out to-morrow if she wished, or could stop my allow¬ 
ance. My peaple are rather old-fashioned, too. Ihey 
would* look upon the stage as beneath them altogether, 
especially just now. They are trying, you know, to make 
a position for themselves in the county. Well, I must 
tell you all this first ... and ^. . and put myself entirely 
at your mercy. ...” , , 

He dropped his eyes from her face. She sat as still 
as a stone. 

“ Well; knowing all this, I want,to ask you whether 
you will marry me . . . as . , . as, soon as it becomes 
possible.” 

He lifted his eyes again to her face, and saw how still 
more white it had become. Her long lashes lay on her 
cheek: he had not an idea of what she would say. Even 
at this moment, beneath his intoxication and reckless¬ 
ness, he could hear (so to speak) the loud clamour of 
prudence and commonsense. But he de, 3 pised and 
mocked at the arguments. He felt a man as never before .• 
for the first time since he had,known her he was conscious 
of strength and a real virility: he was a man, now, and 
she a woman. ... He jvas aware of a kind of triumph, 
and that this was independent of her answer.. 

Then she lifted her eyes to his, and he saw that they 
were full of tears., , 

” Yes,” she said, " f will.” 

9 
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(V) 

'Fhe wheels of the rolling train that carried him home¬ 
wards sang in his ears a kind of deep full-throated choius 1 

of joy. The black wet night outside glowed with^the j 

splendour which his own imagination cast into it. The 
warm lighted compartment in which Ik sat alone, was hut 
a kind of phantom symbol of the new life in which he 
moved. The whole universe aljout him was as a^wlmding | 

singing globe in the. midst of which he I'ested inviolate | 

and content. . . . 

They had, been so sensible and l)usin{,iss-Iil;e, thes(.! two, 
when the first few i,-ai)ti.ires had passed, and irhorence hai.i 
returned, tdic had told hhu of her life, had irromisod to j 
review her money matters once, moiu and see what was 
the very least which would do sIk' honied that i:)crhaps 
thirty pounds would set her ii'u for a yeai. And he, 
on the other side, liad been very ex})liciL indeed about 
his parents, and liad even related the incident of the ; 
Matthieson-hfowhvys: and she Imd listened with divine 
patience and become, once more, still more adorably 
grave. And, together, they luul derided that not a single 
sdep of any sort should be talccn for at least slrr -raonths, 
that up living being must lie told, and t,hut neitlior should 
make any move at all witliout the con.-wnt of the other. 

All that was to be allowed was tliat he sliould begin to 
lay the foundations, if he could, for some kind of inde¬ 
pendence to be secured to liijn, and that she, hencoforward, 
should be, extraordinarily careful in the matter of 
expenses. - . 

They had even talked a little on reiigion-tlutse two I- 
For Religion had come down again on Percy like a flood, 

. , , It appeared to him exquisite and wonderful that God 
had allowed such a joy to come to him. She was to call 


upon Father Hilary some time—say at the end of Lent— 
and while absolutely keeping secret any intention of hers 
to re-marry~for fear that details might leak out—was 
to begin to talk over the possibility of Instruction. It 
would be yet more exquisite and wonderful if they could 
be married as Catholics. . . . And she had appeared to 
consent to all this, and indeed to approve of it. . . . 

All the way, then, in the train; and up in the brougham 
which his mother had sent as it was a wet night, life sang 
and triumphed in Percy. For the secom.l time in his 
experience he had found the Secret of Existence; and 
now he perceived how the two were complementary one 
to the other, how the Love of the Creator which he had 
discovered in Catholicism was echoed and verified, so to 
speak, in the love of the creature. His friar-ideal seemed 
to him now a poor nerveless kind of thing; he smiled at 
its memory. . . . Of course he would liave to tell Father 
Hilary—not, indeed, that he intended to be married, 
outright; but rather that his-well, his new responsi¬ 
bilities seemed to him very important; End . . . and 
that, well for the present, anyhow, he thought it but right 
to put away his first enthusiastic ideas. It ml astonish¬ 
ing, he told himself, how a convert will get ideas in the 
first flush which need the correction of experience.^ 

All then was glory with him as, he came home, and 
sprang out of the brougham and into the warm bright 

hall. • . 

Helen was crossing it as he came in, and stopped when 
she saw him. (How dull and ordinary she looked, he 
thought.) 

“ I say, have you heard about the Mains ? ” she said. 
" Are you just back ? ” . 

“ Heard ? No, of course I haven’t." 

9 * 
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Her face was all aglow with the erfimicnt of giving 

'‘“SeThere," she said; and drew him into the 
drawing-room. "It's too frightfidl she said with 
rcely repressed glee. "Mr. Main's become a Roman 
Catholic." 

"What!” , ,, 

" Yes • he has. Mr- Bennett's written to mother. 

And that's not all. Mrs. Main’s written a lioot: and . . . 

and it^s all about Hanstead.” 

"But-” , 

“ It’s all poking fun at the poor Vicar, and , . . and 
lots of people. Mother’s in it.^too. I’ve got it upstairs, 
locked up. She doesn’t know. 

He looked at her. and aven his exaltation was pene¬ 
trated by the astonishingness of die news. 

“ And ... and old Main’s a (..atliolic. 

She nodded, with dancing eyes. 

" Well done, old Main I ” said Percy. " I didn’t think 

he’d got the pluck-I say, lend hk' that linok, won’t 

you ? I won’^t tell a soul.” 


PART 111 









CHAPTER I 


(i) 

I T was the night of the annual Marston Servants’ Ball, 
held always, according to immemorial custom, on the 
first Wednesday in January. It was a tremendous affair, 
and was to begin at ten o’clock and to end with break¬ 
fast about seven next morning. There was but one 
shadow upon the festivities this evening, and that the 
attack of influenza that had prostrated,the master of 
the house. However, as Mrs. Brandreth-Smith explained 
with magnificent generosity to Underhill on the morning 
of the day, , that should make no difference: Master Percy 
would take his father’s place; and all should be as usual. 
(As a ma,tter of fact it admirably suited her anibition of 
making Percy realize his own importance.) 

Preparations began the very instant thdt dinner was 
over. The Family retired as usual to the drawing-room, 
together with their guests who had been good enough to 
consent to come over and dine; and a band of men 
gathered in the stone passage on the ray to the kitchen, 
precipitated themselves upon the dining-room. It was 
a point of honour in the house that not the faintest 
interruption should be caused to the sacred routine of 
Family-Life. Coffee was served as usual by Mr. Underhill 
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and one of the men: the catd-tablce were set dot; Helen 
and Mabel Mmidon perfomied at the piano ... 

And at ten o'clock precisely, Mt. Underh. 1 a„>eMed 
in the door of the drawing-room and annoimced to Madam 
that all was ready. 


ft was with a pleased excitement~(which of course 
he would not acknowledge to himself)--that Percy, 
iisherinff Mr. Bennett immediately in front of Inm, fol- 
Se four ladies across the hall. It really seemed 
to him that Greatness had descended on his head, as a 
crown from heaven. At dinner he had sat in his father’s 
place and conversed with Miss Marridon: he had found 
her a very charming girl indeed. Among other subjects 
he had discussed A Gmilmimi of^ ]Mimc~~{vfhk\\ 
Miss Marridon had also seen at His Highness )--and 
had mentioned in the most casual manner in the world 
that he kneiYi slightly. Miss Farham. Did not Miss 
Marridon think she had acted very well? ... Yes; 
just so, Be thought so too, Very well indeed. . . . 

After dinner his duties had been explained to him. 

The ball was to open witli Sir Roger de Coverky. (He 
did notHaiow how to dance it ? Very well: The girls 
and he must practise it at once. , . . They had done so.) 
And he, Percy, was to dance it with Mrs. Gladwin, the 
housekeeper; and his mother would perform the same 
condescension towards Mr. -Underhill!' After that cere¬ 
monial, he was, officially, free until supper at one, when 
he was to escort Mrs. Gladwin, on his arm, downstairs 
to the Servants’ Hall, and respond, at the close of that 
meal, to the health of the Family. After supper he was at 
liberty to go to bed. It was thought that the servants 
would enjoy themselve.s with more almulon when the 
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majestic presences had been removed. Until supper, as has 
been said, he was officially free: but it would be taken 
very kindly if he would dance with a few of the servants— 
one from each department, for instance—the kitchen, the 
still-room, the house proper, the stables, the laundry, 
the farm, the keepers’ households; and of course he 
might dance with his sister, if he liked, and Mrs, Bennett, 
and Miss Marridlm. Yes ... all that would be per¬ 
fectly in order, so long as he did not dance with these 
exclusively. 

(He had l)ooked Miss Marridon at once for a waltz 
and a polka; Mrs. Bennett for the lancers; and his sister, 
vaguely, for something called a schottisclie.) The elder 
ladies would probably retire about eleven or half-past. 

The dining-room presented an exceedingly festal ap¬ 
pearance as the little procession came in. All the 
furniture had been removed, except for a single line of 
chairs that ran round the walls: and from these chairs 
arose, as the Family entered, a hue of jnenial guests. 
At the further end, opposite the windows, rose a small 
platform, and upon this was a company of foiu' musicians 
—two stringed instruments, a cornet and a piano. From 
side to side from the tops of the tall portraits hung 
streamers of green-stuff and ribbons. The door nnto the 
billiard-room was open, and faces peered in, smiling. The 
low murmur of voices stopped as Mrs. Brffneheth-Smith 
entered. There must have been at least a couple of 
hundred persons, all told, from the houses round, from 
he village, and from Marston itself. It was an inspiriting 
sight to the young man who was for the time the host, 
and who, some day would be host in reality. The 
hostess, beckoned to Percy as she majestically took her 

seat, and he slipped up beside her. 

■“ Do your bgst, my boy," she whispered. " Remember 
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yotfre head of the family to-day. And dance with MakI 
too, won’t you ? ” 

Sir Roger de Coveiiey was a great affair, Percy liud 
sufficiently grasped its principles to lie fairly at Ins 
as he led out Mrs. Gladwin-~a small scveic ciieii'ctu.- 
looldng woman of about fifty, with a neat 1 : aok cap 
with violet ribbons and a dress tliat creaked ns she 

moved., • , i i. i 

"You must correct me if I make any nuslakes, he 

said smilingly. And an anxious smile hail come and 
gone on her face in answer-as .sharp as a glcani of sun on 

a heavy day. , , , .f 

Once the movement had begun too, the dance itsell 

was inspiriting. A kind of elementary gaiety seized on 
him, as the music clashed and beat and the ligures whirled. 
Delightful little vignettes too, whose comic eleiiieiii tnms- 
lated itself into pleasure, flashed before him. The vision 
of his mother, majestic yet gracious, a skirt grasped in 
one hand, with her other hand enfolded in Mr. Underltill’s 
large white glove, prancing down the middle; Mr, Underhill 
himself-tliis time like a slightly drunken Dissenter jii 
such a thing"can be imagined), capering beside Iter, guiding 
her with an appearance of being about to hand her over 
some dangerous grourid—eutertaimnent and deference 
wedded in unspeakable incongruity: ih« Rector, whose 
slightly swellkng outline was emphasized by his black 
silk waistcoat and his rather tight trousers, in pumps, 
with his toes turned out, escorting Mis. Bliiuldnsop, the 
coachman’s wife, under an arch of arms; Helen, clasped 
by James who held her as if rescuing her from danger, 
firmly yet politely; Mabel whirling in the arms of .Mr, 
Blenkinsop himself—Mrs. Bennett, very imtiiraHooking 
with the faintest wrinkle of alarm between her C‘ye.s, 
kancing with Charles—all these visions, that caught his 
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eye fronilime to time-brought out on his face, and kept, 
there, u smile that was completely genuine. The music 
beat and clashed; the whirl went 011; and Percy, in¬ 
tensely aware of his high position, began to be carried 
away, in spite of himself, by the solemn simplicity of 
the sight and the movements. 

* ■ (iii) 

" I’m so hot, I don’t know what to do,” he said to Mabel 
an hour latei’ ” And how dreadfully funny, and dread¬ 
fully nice it all is. . . . Oh! Did you see mother when 
Sir Roger stopped suddenly ? " 

She smiled in that pleasant way she had., He thought 
he had never got on with anybody quite so quickly as 
with this girl. . . . She was as easy as a. sister-easier 
than Helen in fact. lie had gathered too, from a 
sentence or so, that she was rather religious too, in a 
way (though he did not know what way); and even that 
seemed to commend her to him. This was the end of 
their second dance: the room had become like an oven, 
and they had slipped out into the hall by mutpal consent, 
and were sitting here now on an ottoman whence they ^ 
could watch the brightly lit dancing through the great 
double doors. . 

He had got to know her better at lunch, a week ago; 
but this was the first time he had seen kr , in evening 
dress; and she really was charming. (Helen had said he 
would like her; lie remembered.) She was httle and 
fair and fresh, and surprisingly at her ease always: she 
had a little almost triangular face like a cat, fresh blue: 
eyes with darkish lashes, and very white teeth, throat 
and arms. 

"I think your mother’s splendid,” she said. "I am 
so glad you’re keeping up the Servants’ Ball. I don’t 
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know how the neighbourhood would gel on Mllmiil il. 

... Got your speech all ready ? ” 

Her face creased up into delicious diinplcs of amuse¬ 
ment. , 

“ Oh Lord! ” said Percy. “ Yes, 1 suppose so. Let s 
see. I begin by saying what a pleasure it is tu see so 
many friends—(slight empliasis on ' fritmds ’) aliuut 
me. That I am quite unaccustoiued ter public siieakiiig, 
but that it would be impossible, tiuu’iily becaiisi! ot Ihi^ 
_e]-_slight indisposition of my fatlier, to let this . . . 
this occasion go by without a few words of vl'elcome IVom 
. , . from—from who ? I forget.” 

” From those-" prompted Rfabel. 

“ Oh, yes—from those who have, found, though strangers, 
such a cordial welcome in «the jKiiglibourhoud, Them 
there’s my mother’s pet bit. I don’t like that, but I 
suppose I must say it.” 

“ Go on,” said Mabel. ” You're doing il beautifully." 

“ Well,” continued Percy. “ It is liowever with great 
satisfaction—oughtn’t I to say ' gratillcation ? ' (thal's 
the Royal word always, you know!),” 

“You can’t say ‘great gratification.' It wouldn’t 
sound right.” 

“ AH right—well—with great satisfaction that I re¬ 
member j;hat although personally we. are strangers, our 
family at least are not. We have Iremi known in this 
neighbourhood—I know all that, ,Miss M.'irridon." 

'*'Well, how do you end? The last seiiteuci! is the 
most important, you know., Otherwise you miglit not 
ever be able to leave off; and what in the world should 
we all do Then ? ” 

“Oh—all that about the faces I see about me; and 
that I wish them a good appetite and a good-night, Then 
I sit down.” 

Storms of applause,” said Mabel. „ ; 
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Percy really was enjoying himself vgstly. It appeared 
to him that he had never before realized exactly how 
much his change of fortune signified. A few months ago 
he would not, indeed, actually have danced at a Servants’ 
Ball in the capacRy of guest; but he would have been 
near enough to the position in which he might have 
done so, to have resented violently the idea. But to 
dance here noV, as host; to feel so confident of his position 
and of tlic obviousness of his condescension, as to be able 
to hold Mrs. Gladwin round her hard cylindrical waist, 
without the suspicion of any thought except that of his 
own goodness and friendliness—this seemed to establish 
him eternally on the high hills. , (And it was just what his 
mother wished, too.) 

He liked Miss Marridon, too, very much indeed; 
and the lofty security of them both under these queer 
circumstances, made him feel very near tocher: he found 
himself talking with an ease which he had never ex¬ 
perienced before in female society. They danced again 
together once before supper; and he had the pleasure 
of seeing her only a couple of places off, escorted by 
J ames, when he sat down at last at the head of the table. 
He had half thought, while they sat out together in the 
hall, of confiding in her about Gladys Farham; but had 
concluded, finally, that perhaps she would not under¬ 
stand. 

The supper was a vast success. 

The great Servants^: Hall, stone-floored and steel- 
pillared, was hung from wall to wall with streamers, 
Two long tables ran the length of it, piled here and there 
with crackers. Ove^ the fire-place, amid a. bower of, 
greenery, was a Turkey-red shield bearing; the inscription 
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(in colton-wool) " Welcome To .Ml," A ttaf >nei. tak 
it by turns to wait; and Imlf-way tlnauglt a very blad- 
haired man (Mr, Given by name-wlio wound the clocks, 
as Percy learned from Ills lady)-sang a, coiiuc song to 
the accompaniment of Charles on tire zither. 

The speeches were magnificent. 

First, Mr. Underhill rose from the head of the second 

“ Me. Percy, Miss Helen. . . . Ladies and Gentlemen, 
he began; and then delivered a most impellent little 
discourse,’saying all the right things, and none pf the 
wrong ones. He commented, with regret, on the absence 
of their generous host, but hastened to add that Mr. 
Percy, “ as they had all learned that evening, was in 
more’senses than one, aMiost in himself.” (Silence 
followed thi& sally, and then loud laughter. Mr. Undcrhi.ll 
permitted Mmself a "discreet glance of deprecation t(.)wards 
Mr. Percy, mingled with respectful liumour.) Everyone 
was brought in; Miss Marridoii’s name was received 
with strong applause, and she smiled very charmincly in 
response. The Rector and his wife'~(though not pu'cscnt) 
—were referred to as the "yet more recent stranger,s 
at the Rectory whom we already regard as our friends.” 
Helen was "the young lady who has already won all 
hearts.”^ Around Mrs, Brandreth-Sraith’s name, alone, 
was there cast no halo of words; she was mentioned 
indeed, with gratitude, but her personal aiigustness, 
apparently, was sufficient glory. He ended by proposing 
the health of the Family and'the Guests. 

Then Sharpe stood up—the lean body-servant of Mr. 
Brandreth-Smith,, and a recent addition to the hau.se- 
hold—and did his duty in a business-like and unllowery 
manner. He proposed Mrs. Gladwin’s health, coupled 
to that of Mr. Underhill, reminding the company that 
! all the actual arrangements for their comfort and enter- 
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tainment—arrangements rendered possible, of course, 
as Mr. , Underhill had remarked, only by the generosity 
of Mr. and Mrs. Brandreth-Smith—had been made by 
the personal exertions of the two whose health he pro¬ 
posed. 

Then a gamekeeper proposed the health of the house¬ 
hold generally and responded to the health of the guests. 
Mr. Underhiil rose, again and “ in Mrs. Gladwin’s name 
and my own ” begged to thank the guests for their presence 
and their cordiality: and finally Percy rose to hisdeet. 

> 

It Vas absolutely the first time in his life that he had 
ever addressed an audience. He leaned his hands on the 
table: he fixed his eyes, after a moment or two, upon 
a flower-pot before him; and he repeated his sentences. 
More than once the room swam into mist before him, all 
except Mabel Marridon’s motionless face'; and he settled 
his intention (so to speak) upon her from beginning to 
end. He felt, vaguely, that it was very important that 
she should carry away a good impression of him--he did 
not quite know why. And he acquitted, himse f quite 
creditably. There was loud applause as he ended, and 
sitting down, with a slippery hand took up‘and drank 
off his glass of port. Then he glanced up at Mabel and 
smiled tremulously; and she smiled oack at him rankly.^ 

" Well! ” she said, to him, as he led her out to dance 

ten minutes later. „ , 1-h , 

" Did I make a fool of myself ? asked Percy. , 

" You spoke extraordinarily well,” she said. 

He lay long awake ,that night, or rather iii the eariy 
morning aiM his whole being throbbed and beat wiA 

nT hid danced vigorously until nearly two 0 clock 

U anU altbough 
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he affected to be amused, particularly when sfifuvas tliore, 
at the social graces and solemnities of the dancers, he 
enjoyed himself quite enormously and quite sftnm^sl}^ 
The dances were what are called old-fashionod; and in 
waltz after waltz he whirled round housemaid after 
housemaid; in the lancers more than oiua; lu; faced Mr. 
Underhill and Mrs. Gladwin; and in Higiilaiid dancais 
he whooped with the loudest of them. A kind of per¬ 
manent grin became fixed on his face, rc;laxed only wlieii 
he rusfied off to get cool and refresli himsc'If with cliiret- 
cup and a cigarette. ' 

The fever of dancing and music, tlum, got into hi.s blood ; 
and, as he lay in bed between the curiously cool .sheets, 
his head ringing with music and rhythm and voices, 
Romance—of the kind that js produced by .such means-- 
held high dominion over him. 

It was a complicated sort of romancau Gladys, cif course, 
was the personality on which everything centred; again 
and again during the night he Imd lialf closed Ids (iyes in 
order to imagine that it was with licr tliat he was dancing ; 
he had pictiirSd her coming in tlirough flic great dotihle 
doors, herself the mistress of the house; he iiad rehearsed 
little speecHes that might be made to her, and I hr; answers 
she would give: yet, as he lay now, witli every jnilsa 
beating—hearing even from his dignified and remote 
room, gusts of music from beneath ria; and full again 
into silence as doors opened and shut~-it was under the. 

aspect of Mabel that she presented liensell.Mabel's 

face and hands, the little cle.ar voice ttpeaking in his ear, 
as it had spoken when they had waltzed together- and 
yet underneath Mabel he perceived Gladys, 

Once or twice ‘before he slept, he wondered whether 
it was not a little too complicated to be perfectly loyal. 
. . . Then he dozed off, and the phantom whirling began 
again. ■ 
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In spite of the heaviness that lay on his eyes almost 
like a physical external pressure, he jumped straiglit 
out of bed and ran to the window, so soon as he heard the 
sound of wheels and understood what it meant. Romance 
gilded the thought even of servants driving away in the 
cliilly dawning, back again to duty. 

I'he back door was just within range of his window, 
where the brakes Were drawn up; and in spite of the 
cold he watched with absorbed interest the cloaked and 
hooded figures climb up into the carriages. Underhill 
was there, presiding, resembling a very dissipated host. 
Percy could sec his crumpled shirt-front, and made out, 
with immense delight, a large pink paper cap, obviously 
from a cracker, which crowned that austere and venerable 
licad. Once, as the second bTake drove off, the butler 
gravely executed a few Highland steps on the cobbled 
stones, flinging up a large hand in the proper manner, in 
farewell to the waving jolting figures in the brake. 

When the last brake was gone, Percy looked out an 
instant at tiie park, so solemn and pure in the gradually 
liroadening light. The heads of great trees were on a 
level with his window, and beyond them again the greyish 
gieen slopes of the winter landscape. Slow, pale mists 
were rising and dispersing from the direction of the river, 
drifting like phantoms behind the copses. And,* some¬ 
how, this vision so apart from the hot excitement of the 
night, this grave and splendid world turning* slowly to^ 
meet the red winter sun—this frost-bound silence and 
magnificence, worked on him, like a suggestive back¬ 
ground to the vivid thoughts with which his weary head 
so whirled—thoughts of Gladys, and MabM, and Ms own 
wealth and power--as he thought them—even his religion: 
he pictured a lonely priest, so great was Ms romance, 
passing across that paj-k to a little chmxh aglow with 
candles and a divine presence. ... 











CHAPTER II 


(i) 

“ A H! ” said Father HiHry as he. came into the 
i i. parlour, holding out his hand. "’How are you, 
Mr. Main.” 

It was the evening of the Servants’ Ball at Mars ton; 
but of course neither of them laiew anything about that. 
It was a fortnight since Percy had been to the Friary; 
and he happened not to have mentioned it. • 

Mr. Main looked more dreary than ever, now that he 
was no longer in clerical clothes; he bore a faint resem¬ 
blance now to a very respectable man-servant whb had 
fallen on bad times. He was in a dark grey ready-made 
suit, with a stick-up collar and a black mhde-up tie, 
that hid all trace of a shirt below; his boots creaked a 
little as he stood up, and had h curious crease across the 
toe, as if they were an inch or two too long. He smiled 
bleakly as he took the filar’s hand ; and, the smile dis¬ 
appeared again instantly. But he did not look wholly 
unhappy. 

” How have things gone with you ? ” said Father Hilary, 
sitting down and spreading lus hands over the lire. 

27s . 
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“ Well, father; I went to all those addres’ses yon gave 
me. And I’m sorry to say they hadn’t anything for 

"Let me see—you’ve been in the Churcli a month 

now ? ” .. 

" Yes, father. I'm very anxious, yon know 

The friar nodded. 

" I quite understand," he said. 

Mil. Main rubbed his long hands togetlier between lus 

kn66S. 

" There are one or two things I didn’t explain b,efore, 
he said. "MayN—’’ 

The friar nodded again. _ 

" Why certainly," he said. " Tell me everything. 

Mr. Main put his lips'diigether onci! or twice before 
speaking, ■ Then he began. 

" Well, father; I told you I had savwl a little money. 
That was true. But it’s very little. ^ Not more than 
thirty or fwty pounds when all my bills were paid. I 
found that there were one or two that my wife—that I 
hadn’t settled when I left Hanstead. they re settled 

"Then Tdidn’t tell you that my wile had written a 
book-—", 

The friar looked up sharply. 

"A book? Why--—” i n 

"Yes, father. It’s a very clever book too, Im told. 

I’ve not read it— 

" Not read it ? " 

Mr, Main see^ned to have a difficulty in speaking. ^ 

“It . . . it was accepted at once: and my wife was 
paid pretty well for it. But it ... it was a book I 
could not approve of, father. Tt . . ^. it was a very 
unpleasant description of some of our friends. 


Bather HilaVy glanced at him. 

" Yes, father; there is no question about it. I ... I 
read enough. My wife brought it out in the face of my 
express wishes." 

He paused. 

" Yes ? ” 

" Well, father, that’s one of my difficulties. I’ve ruined 
my wife, she tells mh, by . . . by becoming a Catholic. 
She has no sympathy with ray views." (His face twitched 
grotesquely once or twice.) " And ... and yet it seems , 
I shall have to live on her writings, and ... and on the 
little money she has." 

Father Hilary drew a breath, and remained motionless, 
staring at the fire. 

• 

Father Hilary was still quite a young man, but he had 
that extraordinary quickness of intuition that so often 
comes to those who have sifted themselves to the very 
bottom of their souls. If a man has no reserves towards 
himself, he frequently finds that others have, no secrets 
towardshim. 

This man had come to him a couple of months before; 
and in a very short time he had learned to what type he 
belonged—to the clumsy, slow, sensitive, obstinate type, , 
whose sense of duty is their sole motive. Little bylittle 
too, he had learned some of the circumstances in which 
this man was placed, the really extraordinary difficulties ^ 
he would have to face, and the astonishing heroism with 
which he would face'them. . .•. And now he suddenly 
perceived that the difficulties were ten , times greater 
than he had dreamed, and that this dull plan had borne 
them in silence, and would have continued so to bear 
them, had he not been forced to tell them at last. . . . 
The priest’s face grew qyen more tender; and for a full 
minute he did not speak. 
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" Tell me,” he said at last. ” I gave you 'imir addresses 
to apply to. Two were scliolastic agencies.” 

” Yes, lather. They told me I was too old lor their 
vacancies; and I. had no athletics. And the lady yon sent 
me to said that she would remember my name, Imt that 
the demand for secretaryships was very grriat. And 
Mr. Barlow, the business-man, told me that he was very 
sorry, but that he liad no vacancy in his ollice, . . . 
You see my difficulty, latlier, don’t you ? I have Ireen 
trying to look at it from my wile's iroirit of^ view; and, 
of course, in one way I understand it. It's ([uitc true 
that when we were married, I tliought that, as a clergy¬ 
man, I was justified in doing so; and that 1 . should always 
be able to provide my wife at least with a Imme, And 
now you see, father--WeK; it’s the other way.” 

He spoke.quite quietly and unrcsenlfully. bather 
Hilary had seen only this afternoon a liorse fall in Church 
Street, under a heavy load, and lie lliere, with patient, 
uncomplaining eyes. He remernben'd this, now. 

And yet jie dared not pour out his sympathy; for he 
knew perfectly that it would not be rmderstooti. 

This kind of man simply was not looking for sympaUiy; 
he took his burden as an obvious and inevitable thing; 
he must just struggle with it; and if he fell he did not 
expect to be sympathized with,, but, if possible, to be 
lifted to his feet once more and lie allowed to go on pulling. 
If not, he must just lie tlierc. 

" I understand perfectly,” said tlie friar as unemotion¬ 
ally as the other, striving to say'the pilain thing as he 
knew the other would wish. " Tscc that it must be very 
painful and difficult for you to'be supported by your wife, 
... . You say that sheHias no sympathy at all with 
Catholicism ? ” . y 

” No, father. 1 tried to explain to her once or twice, 
but she would not hear me bo I followed your advice 
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and said no more. I left one or two books about too: 
but she put the.m aw'ay at once.” 

" How have your old friends treated you ? ” 

I'he bleak eyes blinked once or twice. 

“ They have not been very kind, father. It . . . it 
was said that I had taken to drink.” 

The friar smiled. 

” They haven’t said you have had a fall off a bicycle, 
then ? ” , 

“ Why, no; father. I don’t ride a bicycle.” 

” Tliat’s all right then. The last clergyman convert I 
had was supposed to have injured his brain by a fall. 
Unfortunately, it was quite true that he had had one. 
You see, they must say something, mustn’t they ? ” , 

A glimmer of a pained smila went over Mr. Main’s 
face and passed again. . , 

" Arc you still in your old lodgings ? ” asked the priest,, 
“ No, father; the rent was too high. We live in two 
rooms now, in Chelsea. I will leave you my address 
before I go. My wife is hard at work on another book, 
too; she tells me.” 

Again the whole vision broadened and deepene;^ before 
the priest’s mind. He saw the miserable household of 
two—the snarling, reproachful, clever wife, that would 
not listen: the desperate shifts they were put tothe 
dull honest heroic man who had followed his conscience 
exactly at the most inconvenient moment co*iiceivable. 
And he perceived too that there was very little hope that 
the circumstances could ever be otherwise. Who in the 
world would take a personal interest in a man like this ? 
And himself—what could he do for him? Jle sighed. 
."Mr. Main,” he said, ”I simply don’t know what to 
sugge.st, But I want to say this, . 

He hesitated, , ; 

” Yes, father ? ” said the patient voice, . 
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An uncontrollable emotion of pity sei«il the tmr's 
heart at the sonml of the voice and at the resht of 

“ Thank yonf father," said the patient voice I w,l 
try to remember what you say. 1 have tried to tlimk it 

was* that." 


It seemed to Mr. Main, as he waited nmthwards towards 
Chdsea that he was being on the whole very prompt and 
MSiike. He had done all the things .«o,amended 
to him, and -regarded them as so many steps towim s 
success. A man cannot be retused lor evei. . . . Well, 
he liad got through hall a dosen of llie failures: that was 

half a dozen steiw towards victory 

Meanwhile his present life had to he honie; an. It wa 

not very easy. It seemed to him singularly pamtiil that 
he shouUi have to live on the proeceds of a book of which 
he entitoly disapproved; and yet it seemed lliat Ins 
would be inevitable within a very few weeks. He had 
opened tte book once, covertly, when his wife had heen 
out ■ and had closed it again more homlied than ever, 
yet ’more'at his own sense, of guilt than at anything lie 
l3iT<cl seen 

‘His rooms were in a Httle lane off Beaufort Street; 
and on his way he turned in to the little bare hrench 
chapel for a ;few minutes, A’ dozen candles in white- 
painted stocks rose above the poor altar; and beside 
two shrouded kneeling figures beyond the screen rose 
two more. In the midst of the raindlcsticks above glim¬ 
mered a white disc in a gold frame, ... 
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When he aime out again, ,he had an idea; and the 
prospect (luiclcened his steps a little, He had not yet 
iK'ard froin the boy who had once consulted him on 
spiritual matters—the boy whose own convictions had 
perliaps hastened him in his own resolve. Mr. Main had 
suffered from what some people call" Roman fever" for 
a considerable time before Percy had been to see him; 
he had been tormented, that is to say, with the doubt 
as to whether tlie Roman Church were not the one .and 
only Clmrch; and Percy's visit to him in order to speak 
on lids very point had been one, at least, of the goads 
that had driven him to action. Pie remembered often 
in these days the circumstances under which that doubt 
had first come t(j him—years ago, soon after his ordination 
to the ministry. It was a tiny incident, wholly insig¬ 
nificant in itself—simply his suddenly calling upon a new 
family in his district and finding the priest there. It 
was nothing that had been said; the priest had been 
courteous and begged him to sit down; and he had done 
so, in confusion. And then, in the five or ten minutes 
that followed he had been amazed by the relations that 
appeared to prevail between this curious clergyman—(the 
first priest he had ever spoken with)—and those radiant 
ramshackle Irish. There was not the faintest touch of 
that air of constraint which he himself regarded as in¬ 
evitable between a minister and his people; and yet 
there was a reverence, coupled with this extoordinary ^ 
familiarity, of which he had known nothing in his own 
experience. That lid been absolutely all; yet it had 
startled him. He had wondered what the secret was. 

Well; all that was long' passed now. I^eantime here 
were other problems to be solved. Why then, he asked 
himself, should he not write to Percy, announce his_own 
conversion, and at the .end-perhaps in a postsenpt™ 
inquire whether there were any prospect for him of work 
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It \v;is a t_^pically dismal pom of the lodging-house 
typo. ^ Tliere were disused gas-chandeliers, trimmed 
with ]jiiik paper, on either side of the spotted gilt framed 
looking-glass that crowned the mantelshelf. The mantel¬ 
shelf itself wore a kind of short petticoat of dark magenta 
pinked at the edges and embroidered with a yellow 
wreath. There were three or four oil-pictures on the 
walls, representing sii«w-mountains at sunset, and water¬ 
falls. Tall rep curtains, depending from a gilt tin cornice, 
sliroiided the windows: and the opposite wall was chiefly 
occupied 1)y imiflense folding doors of deal painted to 
represent walnut: the.se divided the room from the 
Ircdroom at the back. There was a set of horsehair 
furniture, with antimacassars pinned on the backs of 
the two armchairs. -> 

He had finished supper, and still sat brooding over his 
plan of writing to Percy, before she moved or spoke 
again, 'riien she pushed back her chair suddenly and 
came and stood by the fire, tie turned, and was 
astonished to see a kind of friendliness in her dark eyes; 
but her face looked white and pinched. 

“ Well, old boy," she said; had a good supp,er ? ” 
His own face lifted a little with pleasure. 

"Excellent, thanks. All T wanted, anyhow.... 
How's the book ? " • 

Her eyes contracted and then lightened again. : 

“It’s going,” she said. "Pull your chair up to the 
fire, and talk to me." 

These sudden moods came on her sometimes; and they 
I were, as welcome to him.as sunshine. Each time he 
I hoped that it was to be permanent ; each time < she re- 
j lapsed again sooner or later into her nervous bitterness. 
; But he continued to hope. 

f He wheeled his chair round now, and put his feet on 
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She oontinueMo 

on the mantelpiece. ,, Hilary 

S^tteJ I «, Blithe,^ 

“Sltl'^erHaary^ 

1hel«dotLtothe.ppety.aponhed^^^^^ 

“1 of pleasure ewcpt over him. ItJ- the 

first Le she had ever 

t“h: he attempted to sketch the Reh,po«s Ufa 

+n Tier so far as he understood it. 

" Tell me some more ” she said; and he saw Iwr Ithu.. 

eyes gleam in the firelight. 

" MVedear, I know no more.” 

" WeU, tell me some more about your Church. Did 

you go anywhere else after seeing him ? 

He hesitated. ,. . 

" Well I went into the French chapel lUSt now—-- 
“ Ah 1 'tell me about that. Could I go i^ere 

too ? ” r 11 1 

" Certainly, my dear. ^ The doors are open all day, 
They have-” he hesitated-" they have Perpetual 
Exposition th§re, you know.” ' ^ 

“ Perpetual what ? ” ,. 

He repeated it. And then he tried to tell something of 
what it signified. ... He was pvercome with pleasure. 
It seemed to him an astonishing answer to his prayers 
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that she should so question him. She listened in silence- 
intent and attentive. . , . 

" That’s all ? ” she said. 

)ut ^ ^ ^ minutes, my darling; 

Then she jumped up; and the terrible elfish light which 
he knew so weU-indescribably teirible and pathetic in 
this faded thin woman-shone in her eygs. She clapped 
her hands .slightly. 

" That’s just what I wanted,” she said. " Just what 
I wanted.” • 

“ .1/ dear, why do you want—” 

" Why, for my book of course,” she said. ” It’s going 
to be about all that kind of thing.” 








CHAPTER HI 

' (i) 


tT was on the last day ton 

, =Hs^;:=r:s:: 

a last daj m the coveits. _ _ 

But k won’t be anything mudi, you kn . 

"All the better for me,” said 1 eroy. 

"Expect yoii'te all tigM,” sto said, will a daiiciiit 

• humour in to eyes that Percy lomd pleasant. 

He presented an extramdmarily cotred 

m fact a Ettle too correct-as he.chmbed out of the dot- 
“^at to ktrance to Cleever gate at hall-pto ten on 
the following Monday. His cartridgtsbag was a litHe new 
perlmps-but then even experienced sportsmen iuust gc 
L Ltridge-bags occasionally.' And hm gun twinkled 
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m the sunshine with the spbdued glow of really good 
varnish. He was in a brow.n shooting-suit, with the proper 
pleats at the. .shoulder-blades, and neat leather patches on 
the shoulders; these shov'ed, distinct marks of use. He 
had neat leather cylinders to cover the tops of his boots; 
his stockings presented a good rich pattern where they 
were turned down over the button box-cloth that ended 
Ins knickerbockers p his cap had a kind of circular flap 
that could be let down in case of rain. He wore a 
glove on his left hand, and carried a fawn-coloured ample 
shooting-cloak over his left arm. 

A group of, beaters, with a keeper in velveteen and 
a couple of retrievers, solemnly saluted him’; and he as 
solemnly returned it. 

Er—at about half-past four,” he said to Roger the 
groom. Roger a,Iso saluted him in silence, -and waited to 
see if. more were required of him. 

"Mr. Marridou coming? ” asked Percy. 

Tlie keeper sainted again. 

” Just coming down the road, sir.” 

Two figures, in fact, with two more behind, were ad¬ 
vancing down the straight drive, that united*the big 
iron-work gates, where Percy stood, with the austere 
flat face of Cleever Court set among the trees. 

Percy opened his gun and peered down it; patted his 
cartridge-bag; took two or three steps to and fro; and 
did all those things that a young man does whbn he is a 
little ill at ease and wishes not to appear so.' He had 
been rehearsing in sifence, all the way from Marston, a 
few broad irrefragable principles learned from a little 
book bound in red; and he now repeated these mentally 
to himself. 

Never under any circumstances whatever point your 
gun at a human being. 

Never under any circumstances whatever Are dovm 
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L line; ot tato thick »ycr unless you herWly 

certain that no one is th^ ^ 

Never follows tod hall-cock on cross.,,,; any 

to use your hands, “ j ,l,it it was cscnBlinely 

,.p‘S»-» «-v— 

in pnhlic. 

(ii) 

p ,cv nr^aged rather well the n.m.«l at whW, it 

“!rSdSh“““ 

wished other: and inmnmiml u 

,,rinrdS;rfese™,n^^^^^ 

caught only the word Colonel. 

if he was being insolent to somebody, Foity tilt Ins nu 
a little: he thonght he was not making qiule tin 
mm-of-the-world impression llat he had uiti'Siled. 
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“ Therdl he nothing much to shoot, Colonel, you know," 
said Marridon. " I've warned you." 

The Coloiusl grunted. 

“ You’re no end of a sportsman, I hear,” went on the 
other, suddenly looking at Percy as if he were insulting 
him. 

Percy made a deprecatory noise. 

" I’ve only just 4)egun,” he said. But I'm very 
keen.” ■ ^ 

Don t be too keen, ’ said the Colonel abruptly. 

" Dangerous, that I eh, Jim ? ” 

The two laughed shortly; and Percy was in a tempest 
of confused resentment, 

■lie felt very lonely and helpless ten ntinutes later. 
He was placed in a ride in the woods with tall trees before 
and behind; and no one at all was in sight, But he 
liad been given to understand that his host was round the 
curve thirty yards to the right, and the Colonel the same 
. distance, just beyond the corner to the left. A thousand 
thoughts tormented him; he perceived a hundred things 
that should liave been otherwise: lie had no shooting- 
seat of aluminium, no man-servant; he ought to have 
understood that when the squat beater with a beard had 
approached him (without saluting, this time) it was to 
take his cartridge-bag, and that this was usual; and he 
had said that he preferred to carry it himself. He 
shouldn’t have said that about keenness; he ought to * 
have grunted, like the othens. . 

, Again, he hadn’t the .slightest idea how the pheasants 
would come over in tliQsc, trees; at homejie had always 
stood before in a nice clear space outside a coppice where 
it was possible to see all round him; here it would be 
a kind of miracle if he . caught more than a glimpse of 
any living.creature, ife did not know whether he might 

,10 
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turn and shoot behind him.; whether he might lire into | 
the covert in front, if, by good fortune, he saw a ral)bit; j 
nor if he might fire down the ride. He felt entirely t 
helpless; and he knew he dared not ask. Ikisides, it 
was too late; lie had been given injunctions not to move. ; 

All was as silent about him as woods can be on a briglit ^ 
day in January. There was no wind; the leafless twigs . | 
formed ^about Ipm a filigree of incredible intricacy. A ; 
birddiopped in the covert and gave forth a single tweet; 
and the boy’s heart leapt into his mouth. He wished it j 

was lunch-time; he wished he was home .igain ; he wished j. 
violently that he hadn’t lieeii such an ass as to come out ! 
on the last'day when his reputation might be ruinedwith ] 
no hope of recuporatioii. . . . He wondemd wiiy Mabel j 
hadn't come out, when she had exiircssly said-- 
Bani>! . . . d 

And then. / tog / / d 

He gripped his gun and stood trembling. . . ► j 

(iii) "[ 

He carried a single rabbit by its sliattercd hindlegs :| 
when lu*joined tlie others twenty minutes latcir. ^ _ w t 

It liad been a terrilile time; and he set his will like a j 
flint fo drive tlivough Ids story. Ihe first foui jiheiisants 
had passed him without his venturing to fire at all, so 
grimly weue the principle.s he had culled from tlw; little 
' red book emliedtled in Ids mind. Of the first, indeed, 
he I'lad not been aware at, all, except as of a tumultuous ■ 
chuckling firework that liad Imrst out overhead, travel- j 
ling, it seemed, at id)out a thwnd miles an hour. The 1 
other three, tliough he had seen them cohcruntly for j 
however short a space of time, had appeared to him Hther j 
too much to the left or too much to the right to justify. | 
a shot, : 
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The fifth he had fired at; and had had the satisfaction 
of seeing a little handful of twigs leap into the air a good 
two yards behind her tail. , Then he had fired twice at 
rabbits as, after a dart across the ride, they vanished in 
the undergrowth behind him; then at two more 
pheasants; and then, at last, his chance came. 

A rabbit suddenly appeared from nowhere, and sat up, 
with his ears cocked? plainly visible hetvveen two larch- 
stems, straight in front. Percy had cast agonized glances 
to right and left; his ears told him that the beaters were 
still far away: tflen he had lifted his gun slowly and taken 
aim: the rabbit dropped on all. fours and crouched, 
Percy fired; the rabbit skipped sideways and’lay still. 

As he came up after the drive he saw .seven pheasants, 
a smaller brown bird with a long bill, of which he dared 
not ask the name, and two rabbits. This was Marrldon’s 
contribution alone. The Colonel, who had passed him as 
he was getting his rabbit, flung down a couple of pheasants, 
tind his man-servant, who followed immediately, no less 
than five rabbits. 

“Awfully sorry,” said Percy. “J . . . I couldn’t see 
very well. But I think I must have wounded three or 
four.” 

“Eh?” , 

“ I think I must have wounded several. I . . ." 

“ 'Where did they come down ? Did you mark them ?" 

“ Oh! I don’t think it's worth while—began Percy: * 
but Marridon turned a'way abruptly, 

“ What next, Kimber ? ” he said sharply , to the keeper. 
And Percy perceived that his lies were seen through. He 
also remembered, too late, that it was not considered 
correct to wound birds, and still less to brag of it. 


10* 
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" I sliot vilely,” he said to Mabel after hiach, so soon : 
as the two were walking together to the next covett. 

They had liached in an old tirfibered biirn. Maltel , 
and^a very thin girl who wore spats, and whose name, of 
course, he could not catch, had met them thme: m,d ^ ^ 
had all eaten hot mutton-pies out of a tin ' 

potatoes indheir jackets, cold tart and che.se. nu Mat^ , 
ridon and the Colonel had drunk a quantity 0 whiskj, 
and had become almost genial by the time liiey ha. ^ 

finished. Percy too ha.! drunk a couple ol glasses ot ■ 

sherry and felt much better. : 

Mabel looked simply charming in her fur to<iue imd . 
boa. From those her face peeped out, delicately pnik, wth j 
her eyes brighter and lighter than ever; mid, l.elow h.ir ^ 

short tweed skirt, her neat gaitered fcet. . ~ 

" I exped you w« frot-ote,” she said eii«mnig..i(!ly. i 

Percy, shook his head mournfully. i. 

" But your brother was awfully good to me at lunch, | 

he said. ” in spite of it,” | . 

(Mr. Marridon had, in fact, warmed by whisky, remaikal j 
with geniid irony that Percy would make a good sportsman , 
yet; irnd’even this had cheered tlie poor boy.) | 

" *'Well, I shall see for myself," said Mabel. | 

Conversation, in the intervals of shooting, is ciqialile of i: 
becoming strapgely intimate. '’There is no Buie for frills | 
and periphrases. Things must be said quickly, or not | 
at all. Further, there is a kind of primitiveness, a sense j 
of companionship in the wild tliatfavours intimacy. And, ,1 ^ 
lastly, the sexes are in tlieir original relations to one : 
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another; the man is performing, and the woman is 
admiring j the brave is hunting, and the squaw, so to 
speak, waiting as if to cook. 

When Mabel, then, suddenly remarked that Colonel 
Maitland was supposed to be a Catholic, Percy made a 
half-confidence, 

Really," he ^aid. "I’m interested in that myself, 
you know.” 

" What! you aren’t one! ” 

Percy hesitated. He wondered that Helen hadn’t said 
anything about his plans, 

” No,” he said; " but I’m interested.” * 

A gleam ol sudden vindictiveness shone in the girl’s 
eyes. 

” I can’t bear them,” she said. ",It .... it isn't 
I'mglish, All their priests and all that, you know 
(hook out! they’re coming).” 

While Percy addressed himself to his gun and fired two 
shots without result, he had had time to think. 

"That’s the sort of thing I’ve been doing all the 
morning,” he said savagely. 

" You shot behind those," said*Mabel judicially. 

Percy reloaded. 

“ Why is it unEnglish ? ” he said. • 

"What-? . , . Oh—Catholics. Well, you know, their 
foreign Pope and all that! Why should an Italian be 
over my soul ? ” • 

" Our Lord was a‘Jew," saiij Percy, with an effort, 

" That’s different,” said Mabel. 

Again a loud crowing f(om the shadows in front brought 
Percy up tense. He registered a violent resolution to 
fire three yards in front of the approaching bird. , . . 
There was a loud bang: and a large cock-pheasant fell 
with a delicious thump* ten yards behind him. 

" There 1 ” said Mabel, " I told you so,” 


lot 
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right, of coinse. 

" I don’t feel that a bit, no sauu 

ted't count,” said tlu-'sirl "Tic m-vcr 
iWof going to ctacch or to confcsrfon or to anvllnn,; 
like tiat. His wife's an Anglican, and so m lo-' i lnldion. 

" But I can’t see why you object----" 

" I don’t moan it's exactly wong,’ said Hal>cl. Hi >«P,I' 
my father would Iwc a fit if he l.cai'd me say * \Ve re 
i very low-church, you Irnow. Bnl . . ■ “ 

second-rate. If Colonel Maitland was a proiiei Calllolic. 

[ don't suppose we should have liiiu here, you know, ... 
It's second-rate; that's all I mean. Uke . . . like 
marrying an actress,” 

Percy caught his breath, 

(V) 

Percy was very silent indeed as he drove lioine in llie 

dusk. , 

It was not that Mabel had introdno.Hl an eniirely new 

Bet of ideas,to his mind: ratlier it was th;il. she had put 
into words, with a start],ing approiiriatcness, (ixuctly Idioso 
ideas which, almost fonnlcBsly, had b((cn materializing 
round him ever since he 'had come into life kingdom. 
The appropriateness had been mon,; tb:m startlijig: ^ she 
had linked together as subject and illustration j.irccisdy 
the two very acts which Percy was contempkiting. 

And the worst of it was that he saw precisely what 
she meant. To marry; an actress; to liecoinc a Catholic 
-these were "not wrong”: but they were "second- 
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rate,”^ They were out of,harmony with that smooth, 
well-oiled, august system of English country-house life 
into which he was beginning to be initiated. A man of 
assured position might do either, without hopelessly in- 
sulciting himself,—-just as eccentricities are permitted to 
geniuses; but a man whose position was yet to be assured 
was in another case. He reflected on the Matthieson- 
Howleys, These ^ere not considered entirely respectable 
-not respectable enough, that is, to be called upon 'from 
Marston, even though they might be consorted within the 
tangle of London. Yet old Lord Barchison who lived 
on the other side of the county was welcomed everywhere, 
exactly as if it were not known at all that Lady Barchison 
was in a lunatic asylum, and that another lady had, for 
all practical purposes, taken lier place in the smaller of 
his two houses, • . 

He was very silent then, as he drove home with two 
brace of pheasants under the seat. ... It was only a few 
weeks since he had engaged himself to Gladys Farham, 

. . . Besides, what does it matter what people think ? 











CHAPTER I.V 

^ (i) 


I ]ELEN was coming back from ii 
H at the Rectory~-li#l’ul that is, lu th. I h 
been reading aloud, under her 
Mothers’ Meeting, in the absence <)[ IRnm.ll,! 

“irtd disliked it <iuitc intsrfy; y.:t it «» « 
those duties, it appeared, which she mns, txptn o 

to her lot fro'm time to time. , , , -i 

“ You must remember, ray dear,” her mother had .said 
<■ that you are in a completely diherent position from tl d 
in which you were at Hanstead. We all have new , 
sponsibilities now; and you imist just leain to should* 

^ "But I^don’t like Mothers’ Meetings,” said Heh 
^rebelliously. “At least. I’m^sure 1 shan't. I mean, 
don’t think they’re any good.” ' y ^ 

Mrs. Brandreth-Smith smiled on oui, sidn ot lj« moutl, 

" My dear, you must allow me to be the judge of that, 
You have your duties and respoiisibilititis now like tin 
rest of us. And oneuf those duties i.s to do wliat you can 
to be friendly and pleasant to your poorer neighbours 
and the tenants, and so on.” " 

29*' 
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ul,*; ‘^'5' *” ■”“* “> feligio®- 

Mothers Meetings, I mean.” 

*' And ohe of the duties of religion is to he kind to our 
llciBlibours. ... At three o'clock then, Mrs. Bennett's 
note said.” 

But she had her reward; for, as she came up the steps 
into the hall at dusk, Mabel ran out to njeet her. 

” I thought you'd never be back,” she said. ' . 

” Oh! how nice of you to come! ” cried Helen. 

‘‘They told‘me where you were. I thought I must 
wait. ,lhe brougham’s going to call for me at half-past 
six, on its way back from the station.” 

In spite of all Mabel’s visits, and the friendship vowed 
between the two, Helen was still entirely aware that she 
was never wholly at her ease in the girl’s company. More, 
she was also aware as to the cause of this; for she was quite 
sharp enough to see that Mabel’s attitude to life was one 
thing, and her own another; Mabel had grown up in 
a kind of wordless creed as to behaviour and judgments 
on things and views generally; while she herself had 
them all yet to learn. She was learning very qilickly, but 
she was not yet quite sure of herself. For instance, she 
did not burst out in abhorrence of Mothers’ Meetings 
as she would have done to any of her own friends at Han¬ 
stead; she thought she’d better find out first what the 
other thought of them. . 

" How did you gqt on ? ” asked Mabel, as they came 
up the stairs into Helen’s own* room. 

“ Not very well,” said Helen. ‘‘ I . . . I’ve never 
been to a Mothers’ ‘Meeting before. They, . . they 
looked at me such a lot; and it was rather stu%; and 
I didn’t like the book.” 

Mabel laughed deliciously as she nestled back into the 
sofa. ' 












" I know the sort,” she said., 1 ' 

keeper. . . • Mabel! 

really think that's the way to loeh at things? 

« Haw do you mean ?' ^ ^ 

“Heta'sStaftern rinto a sort tentatWo 
pathos. Her S"**™'™®.'Evl 
itself terribly » ^curretl from time 

pLJ^asts! But at the same time she was not smc 

had ust disclosed himself by unrolling m the siradowy 
corner 'of the small sofa on which the; girl sat. 

“h! don't you,” she said. (" Yes, darling; how very 
lucky I didh’t sit on you!) I^mean ... 1 mean • • • 

oh' I don’t know what I mean." ^ ^ 

A small and solemn expression was on Mabel s featiuch 
when she glanced at her again; and tlum, for the very 
first time Helen,began to perceive that there was at least 
one corner of the other’s mind into which humour and 
lightness had not yet penetrated. 

“But you don’t mean you dqn’t believe—oht yo 

know." 
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The words were vague enough; but Helen entirely under¬ 
stood and perceived on what a precipitous edge she had 
been standing. It was a complete surprise to her to find 
Mabel like this; she had very nearly—"but fortunately 
not quite-taken it for granted that this delightful girl 
was delightful all through—(delightful, that is, in the 
sense in which she. understood the word)—and now she 
understood that, ^as has been said, there was a solemn 
corner which was sacred. She made Imste to prevaricate. 

“ Oh! my dear! Of course I do. But . , but I 
only meant the way it was put. That was really all. 

I mean, I think one can be good, without talking exactly 
in the way in which the people in that) book talked. 
That was absolutely all’’ 

There is no gravity in the world like the gravity of 
the adolescent; for the adolescent, whkher boy or girl, 
has not yet succeeded in unifying things. To young 
persons like these two who had discoursed on Life and 
Being in the pleasant little fire-lit sitting-room, till the 
gong sounded for tea, emotions and philosophies and 
articles of belief are complete sets of things, like bricks 
in a builder’s yard; each is whole and entiTe in itself: 
they have not yet been merged into a common building. 

Mabel, therefore, who in other matters vva^ human 
and light and easy, in such Matters as these was solemn, 
and even-(if the truth must be told)-a ^ittle priggish. 
She discoursed of the articles of faith, gravely and 
reverently, in complete Tittle sentences, with a peculiar 
tone in her voice; and He*len listened and made resolu¬ 
tions not only to be very careful in future, but to conform 
her views so far as she could to those* of her friend. It 
seemed to be good form to think like this; therefore she 
would think like it. . 
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(ii) 0 

Percy was distinctly sociable at tea; he Mined to 
Wghten up wonderfully and to display quali^ and 
mces which were not always so evident. He rant the 
more hot water at the first hint from his mother, 
“ aura low chak and uttered the kirfd of polite banter 
about toast and little cakes covered with sugar that is 
usual on such occasions. r 

" I say, Helen,” 

" Yes ? ” * q II 

" How did you get on with the Mothers’ Meeting. 

" It was all right,” said Helen gravely. 

" What was the hook you Had to read ? ”^ _ ^ 

“I .1 think it was called ‘ Emma’s leinptation. 

'< Oh! Good Lord! ” said Percy. “ And—” 

“ That’s enough, my boy,” said Mrs. Brandreth-Smith 

Jfsay, mother,” protested Percy (who did not 
propose to be treated quite like that before Mabel), " you 
said yourselLyou didn’t cm much for that kind of book. 

“ I meant,” explained his mother with dignity, ' that 
it would probably not be the kind of book I should choose 
for my oi^n reading. But I have no doubt it was excellent 
for the Mothers’ Meeting.” 

'Percy presently asked what Helen was going to do after 
tea. 

“Mabel and I have got to talk,” she said. And a 
gloom fell upon thq boy, that was quite unmistakable. 

And indeed they talked. They carefuljy did not 
light the caudles upstairs; Helen poked the fire into 
a blaze and sat down on the hearthrug, clasping her 
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knees; Mabel sat again on the sofa and nursed the 
kitten. * 

Once moje then they discussed on high matters—of 
Life and Being and Friendship and Religion; and Helen 
glowed with an intoxicating mixture of sentimentality 
and pride so subtly mingled that she did not know whether 
she loved a peer’s daughter for being so intimate, or 
whether she loved hjr friend for being a peer’s daughter. 
Mabel really was attractive; she had the daintiness 
and humour of a little cat such as that which she nursed 
and stroked under the ears; indeed she faintly resembled 
the cat even facially; and the gravity and reverence 
which she displayed on certain subjects added a distinct 
charm, now that Helen had determined to like it. But 
through all Helen’s appreciation of her friend there ran 
a strong thread of what must be called snobbishness: 
Mabel was, by every law of breeding, immeasurably her 
superior, and yet condescended to sit here in the twilight 
and talk of deep and intimate affairs. 

• It was Helen who first brought up Percy’s name. 

" Poor Percy caught it at tea, didn’t he*? ” she said 
rather nervously. " Mother’s like that, you know; she 
can come down hard when she wafits to.” * 

(“ Darling! ”) said Mabel parenthetically to the kitten. 

“ I say, Mabel. . . , 

“Yes?” 

“ How did Percy shoot ? Tell me, really.”, 

“ Oil! he shot all right, for a first time,” said Mabel.,, 
“ He shot rather welb” , 

“I’m glad. Percy hates to make an exhibition of 

himself.” . . 

“ We talked quite a lot,” went on Mabd easily. 

^ “ What about?” 

“ Oh, it began with Colonel Maitland, who's a Roman 
- Catholic, you knpw.” * 
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Helen sat up. ' . 

“ Who's he ? " 

‘ Oh ! a mail who shoots with us a gooc! lot He’s 
rather nice.” 

Helen felt excited, It was nervous work talking about 
Popery under the circumstances. She had not even yet 
told lu;r friend what the facts were aliout J'ercy; and she 
half wondered to wliicli side she oweH most loyalty. 

" Well; what did you talk about ? ” 

" Oh! we talked about the Roman Church. I said 
wliat I tliouglit, you know." ' 

"What do you think about it asked Helen'rather 
breathlessly', turning round to look straight at her friend. 
A tlanu: -sliot up from tlie hearth, and liy its light she saw 
the Solemn expression in dull occupation (d the little cat¬ 
like features. . 

"1 disapprove of it very much indeed," proclaimed 
Mabel. " Of course, I didn't say so quite like tliat. 1 
told him 1 thoiiglit it unlinglish aud . . . and that 
sort of thing, you know." 

" Did yoif'really?" 

"Yes; but of course 1 feel much more deeply about 
it really,'than that. l'. . . I can't liear it. I once lieard 

a Mr. Railtori speak.-he had lieeii a priest and gave it 

up. die said Ihe most frightful things.” 

Helen was making quite a quantity of discoveries to- 
• day; and for the first time in her life sire had mot that 
really serious and almost vindictive'hatred of Catholicism 
which appeaui now and again in completely unexpected 
surroundings. She questioned her friend even more 
closely: slic asked exactly what it was she felt so strongly 
about in the Catholic system, and got liotliing but the 
fact. Somehow or other it was in the girl’s blood; she 
could no more give adequate reasons for her repugnance 
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than Percy "himself—maybe—could have given for his 
violent attraction towards it. ’There it was, as impregnable 
as rock un^er shallow soil; and Helen was amazed at 
its immovability. 

" My dear," said the other presently—(she had put 
down the kitten five minutes ago, when conversation 
had become really serious)—" My dear; I simply can t 
tell you what I feel, I ... I suppose it may be partly 
bringing up. . . . I don’t know. My‘grandfather left 
the Church of Rome, you know, when he was a :^oung 
man ; and then I can’t forget what Mr. Railton said at 
a rneefing once. But it’s not only that. I . ■ ■ I simply 
can’t bear it at all." 

Then Helen’s last layer of discretion broke down. 
"Mabel-” she began. Tlien she got up from the 
hearthrug, sat down by her Mend and took her hand. 

" Mabel—" 

" Yes ? ’’ 

" I want to tell you something. Will you promise not 
• to tell ? I oughtn’t to, you know; but I simply must. 

Mabel looked at her. 

"Yes. What is it?" . 

"You really promise on your Vord of honcmr not to, 

tell?” 

The girl nodded. * 

Helen drew a trembling breath. 1.11 ' 

" Well; it’s about Percy,” she said. He didnt tell 
you anything, didhe? ” ♦ 

'Hie girl shook her .head, , 

" I don’t know what you mean.” 

"Well: it’s this. Percy is ‘under instruction ^as 

theycaUit. He means to be a Roman Catholic. Youve 
promised not to teU anyone, you know.” 


m. 






CHAPTER V 

(i) 


" ^I^ELL Miss Marridon I'll be with her directly,” 
1 said the Rector, ^lastily rising from his sermon 
manuscript, and preparing to change his alpaca jacket 
for his long* coat, 

His cup, just now, was overflowing altogether. 

First, he had.become a Personage in a manner that 
would have been impossible in Hanstead. Now Mr. 
Bennett was & sincerely zealous clergyman, as has already 
been remarked; but he was human, and no one in the 
world except a mortified saint (which he was not, and 
never dreamed of claiming to be) is actually displeased 
at the fact of becoming rather important: besides, if 
one ha*s real ambitions to be of use in the world, as he 
certainly had, it is impossible to regret what he would 
Jiave called “ one's increased sphere of usefulness.’’ Here 
then was one’s increased sphere of usefulness ready made, 
for the tenants of the Marston estate asked nothing 
better than to be looked after temporally by the Squire 
and spiritually -by the Parson, provided that not too 
much was demanded in return. Neither were there any 
fads or cranks to be dealt with: there was no opposition 
whatever to the moderate changes he liad thought it 
j04 
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right to introduce into Marston church~the substitution, 
for example, of coloured* altarcloths for the perennial 
led velv^ one, of embroidered stoles for black scarves, 
and the addition of such musical compositions as Gadsby 
in C. 1 here was a Young Men’s Club already in existence, 
heartily Tory and loyal and all the rest, with a reading- 
room matchboarded with red pine, one billiard-table, and 
a set of block-tin tea-urns, And eyerything else was 
to correspond. A good quarter of the church wqs occu¬ 
pied by the Squire’s household; the very gamekeepers 
(of whom not’less than one in three was expected to put 
in ah appearance each Sunday) had a reserved seat at 
the west end of the north aisle; and a decent congrega¬ 
tion could always be reckoned on: for the Family came, 
in edifying decorum, through the little door from the park, 
every Sunday morning about five minutes before eleven, 
and the Squire read the lessons. One single drop of 
bitterness, however—yet only one—floated on this cup 
of sweetness; and that of course was supplied by Percy's 
defection, ' 

The announcement by the trim maid—(a* communicant, 
of course)-ithat Miss Marridon wished to see the Rector, 
brought the memory of some of these pleasures up again. 
It was really pleasant to be, so much sought after—(this 
was the fourth visitor since breakfast)-and especially 
pleasant whtn the caller was Miss Marridon. The Rector 
had heard really quite unpleasant rumours as to the 
unpunctualitj and general mild laxness of the Vicar ol 
Cleever; and he wondered whether it might not be quite 
conceivable tlat Miss Marridon had called for some kind 
of consolation or advipe^ 

So he put cn his long coat and weni across into the 
drawing-room, reaUy anxious to be of use. 

Mabel stood ip to greet him. She looked very fresh and 
girlish, !«id all ihat. 
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Tf j, charming of y““ 

" That is what one likes so iiradi about the mnntry. 

Iw do sit do«. Miss Marriclon. I hoF -ord 
Marridon is better," (His lorishil. snitered a 1.1 e Imm 
rheumatism, especially in winter; so nninnies alter h.™ 

"MtbTfade“wer renarks: and the rght sort 

of Intern were played on both sides for a omplc ol 

minutes, Then the girl came to linsimss,^ 

"May I come straight to the point? sin asked, 
“ Thank you so much, , , , And cvcrytljing say is 
in confidence,isn't it? " The Rector asteneii tc.« 
her ■ his expression became very liclpful, and |aU a tinge 
of 4 chnrch pronunciation appeared in his voce, 

“ Of course,” he said, “ o(,course. 1 (luite iiidenitand. 

Entirely confidential, as you say.” . 

“ It’s about Sir. Percy Brandreth-Smitli, she said, 
with lUst the faintest flush on her cheeks. ” Yai were the 
Vicar of Hanstead, weren’t you ? So of course you know 
all about it.” 

His face became suddenly very intelligent. 

“About his spiritual troubles? Certanly, Miss 
Marridon. 1 think I may .say that I know al that is to 
be known.” 

“ I oi?ly heard about it the other day," m went on 
rather hurriedly. "And in confidence. Btil; I suppose 
I’m not breaking it by talking to one who kuow.s already ? 
Ami?” ^ 

The Rector hastened again to reassure kr. He .said 
that confidences to a Parish-Priest weie themselves 
sacred, and that there could he no breach cf trust. 

“Well,” said Mabel, quite frankly, ” 1 vas wondering 
whether nothing could be done. It seems dreadful that 
be should . , , should go over to Rome-without every¬ 
thing being tried first. And his people smm to fw; doing 
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nothing Whatever! ” (She spoke with a vigour that 
astonished the other.) 

The Rector shook his head, and liis look became even 
more melancholy. 

” I assure you everything has been tried. I will say 
this for him that he was very willing indeed, at any rate 
at first to hear both sides. There was one unfortunate 
incident, certainly. . . . Perhaps you jieard of that ? " 

■" I have heard nothing but the fact,” she said.^ 

“ Well,” continued the Rector, still in his church-voice, 
‘‘Perhaps itVas a mistake; but I did it for the best. 

I . I got down an e.x-clergyman of the Church of 
Rome—a Mr. Railton—” 

” Why I've heard him speak myself,” cried Mabel. 

" All 1 indeed. Well I am sure Mr. Railton is a most 
estimable man: and very courageous too^ to come out 
from his Church into fuller light. But,, you know, just 
a little extreme in his views, as converts always are, on 
botli sides. Well, Mr. Percy seemed to resent it all very 
much indeed. One had, in fact, great difficulty in per¬ 
suading him to listen to one again. Bht he did—one 
is bound to say that, in justice. I assure you everything 
has been tried; though, I'm sure it’s very good of you, 
Miss Marridon, to interest yourself like this. It is a great 
pain to his parents—both staunch Church people, as you 
know.” 

She listened without moving to his talk. . 

“ Then there’s absolutely nothing that I can do } ” ^ 

He smiled patefnally. , 

" Well, of course, Miss Marridon, every little helps. 
One wouldn’t say for. an instant that there’s absolutely 
110 hope that it may yet not be too late. But one is 
bound to say—, 

” Don’t you think, Mr. Bennett,” she interrupted with¬ 
out, apparently, being aware that she did so, " don’t 
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you think that sometimes more may be cte just by 
Ldinary conversation, than by arguing directly ? 1 lease 
don’t think me impertinent. I know it sounds^so, talking 
like this to a clergyman; but I don’t mean it. _ 

Mr. Bennett’s head was a little on one side; and his 

church-voice still more evident. _ 

" Yes, yes. ... It may be so, Miss Mamdoii. It often 
is so indeed. One sometimes does see that a helpful 
word or two, dropped here and there in season, and 
indeed o’ut of it——” 

Once more she interrupted; and the flueh was more 
pronounced than ever. 

" I mean that it’s so dreadful to think of this place as 
being in the hands of Romanists. The whole . . . the 
whole thing would be so sppilt, with their chapels and 
their priests. . . . I can't bear the thought of it. ... I 
... I wish r could do something, 

He nodded gently, ten or eleven times, and began to 
murmur " Yes,” over and over again as liis way was. 

She looked at him with a kind of despair; he seemed 
to her very unhelpful. She rose. 

Well, thanks very much, Mr. Bennett. I am afraid 
you don’t tMnk I can be df much use-—” 

" Oh! no, no! I wouldn’t say that. But, you know, 
really everything has been tried. I am .sure we shall all 
be most thankful if anything could he done,” 

'' I quite see," she said. " Tlianks very much." 


1 


When she was gone again, saying dial .she w'ould find 
her way up to the Park, he walkecl up and down a little 
in the Rectory garden where he had said good-bye to her. 
Certainly the situation did seem rather painful and 
if&cult—more painful and diflicult, pmtiaps, tharj,,ht; had 
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quite realized- Certainly it would be very trying indeed 
to Iiave, as she had said just now, Romanist " chapels and 
priests ’’ all over the place—chapels that were rivals to 
Ids boautififl old parisli-chiirch, and priests who did not 
acknowledge him as a brotlier. 

Mr. Bennett was an exceedingly good man—let that 
l)c quite clear—and entirely convinced that the only really 
sound and reliable form of Christianity was that of which 
he was a minister! Obviously, then,*he desired the 
triumph of the Church of England everywhere,* and 
especially in tlie,district over which he was set, Ordinary 
j Dissenters were bad enougli: tliere was a new red-brick 

j Congregational chapel in Marston village the sight of 

which really .spoilt his pleasure whenever he went to visit 

liis flock. But Romanist Dissenters were a thousand 

• 

times worse, since they actually claimed to compete, in a 
manner in which no Nonconformist minister eken desired 
j to compete, on the very same religious lines as himself, 
They actually claimed a Priesthood, and, denied his, while 
he could not deny theirs, They were even so daring as 
to assert—as a cheerful party of tourists w'liom he had 
met once in his church, asserted—that the old buildings of 
the Ciiurch of England were on«e Romanist'places of 
worship, and not, as he knew perfectly well, Anglican, 
from the very days of their erection, And, in support of 
their claim, they pointed to such remnants of the old 
arclntectiire as the Seven Sacraments engraved in symbol 
round the font, and one half of the old holy water stoup , 
that still survived ip the porch. Of course there were 
answers to such arguments; "and he had them at his 
fingers’ ends; but it was trying that such arguments 
could be used at all 

What it would be, then, when the Squire of Marston was 
a Romanist, it was impossible to conceive. There would 
i'le no morj} coming tlwougli the little door that joined 
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the chufchyaidandthe path, at five minutes-to eleven on 
«ty mornine; no conntfy gentleman m white spats, 
to read the lessons; no going np to the lark on Sunday 

evenings for supper, and saying Grace thei e. 

Thoughts such as these had, of course, come to him 
before, but Mabel’s visit had resuscitated them again in a 
more vigorous form than ever. 

His wife came out to him presently, as he paced np 
and iowii, with a shawl over her shoulders. 

“ Well, my dear ?she said, " 

He nodded to her absent-mindedly. 

“ Where ah'e you off to ? ” he asked. 

" Just round to change the flowers in churdi," she said. 

He found himself strolling along with her presently. 
But he said nothing of Mabel's visit; and wliilc slie went 
straight through to the vestry where the altar vases were 
kept, he remained in the nave. 

When she came out again twenty minutes later, he was 
still there, wrapt in thought. _ ^ • 

“Been looking round?" she asked brightly. " lhat 
pillar wants looking to, by the way.” 

" I have made up my mind,” he said. " That old stoup 
looks unsightly. I’ve often noticed it." 

“ YiOU aren’t going to take it away 1 " 

“ Well," he said firmly. " It must either be restored 
properly, pr else walled up. It looks very bad like 
■ that." 

“ Restore it! But you pouldri’t j^rnt holy water in it." 

“No, my dear, I know. But it would shoW“ei“- 
continuity, don't you think ?^. , . But that’s not the 
chief thing. There's a nice empty bit of wall there. 
What do you say to an engraved brass Tablet with the 
names of aU the Rectors of Marston ? " 

" Since the Reformation ? ’’ she*’ asked innocently. 
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Tlie emphasis of his answer was almost indignant. 

“No, my dear; the names of the Rectors from the 
very begiiming, so far as we can identify them; and 
perhaps the names of the bishops of the diocese, too. 
It's very important to .show, you know, that there was 
no break at the Reformation; and that it’s just the same 
old church from the beginning.” 

“ Oh, I see; yas, very nice indeed^. When did you 
think of it ? " ^ 

He evaded a little, yet without sacrificing any strict 
truth. ' 

" Tsaw one in an old church near here the other day. 
1 think it would look very well; and be Very teaching, 
besides." 

She agreed. * 













CHAPTER VI 

(i) 

H owever dramatic may be a woman’s tempera¬ 
ment, until the age'of thirty at any rate, there 
is always a.place of complete reality somewhere under¬ 
neath. Until after that age, there simply has not been 
time to dramatize the whole, or to get rid of the under¬ 
lying character. 

Miss Gladys Parham’s character had been reached at 
last; at £^ny rate she .thought so, and that comes to 
the same thing. And it appeared to her now as if she 
had arrived at a reality which she had only guessed at 
before.' Her first marriage seemed to her a dream: she 
had been an ignorant girl whose ignorance had been rapidly 
disillusioned * and she had taken refuge, after lier divorce, 
fn a sham kind of cynicism. And this cynicism had 
showed itself for the fraud'that it was; and she had 
become a girl again, with a strange kind of motherliness 
woven into it, as ^old into fine silk.' 

Her conversion was as- real as anything of which she 
was capable. A photograph or two disappeared from 
her walls; her dress showed raodi^cations which I am 
not competent to describe; the tones of her voice lost a 
312 
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particular ktnd of ring that they had, up to now, occasion¬ 
ally manifested. * 

It may ^em remarkable that all this had been effected 
by Percy; and it would be safer to say that it had been 
effected by her conception of Percy. She had taken at 
once to this ardent slim boy who had such an assurance 
and such an engaging innocence; and she had viewed him, 
with the aid of heit dramatic nature, as^a kind of Parsifal 
wiio knows nothing, and can therefore accomplish any¬ 
thing. She did not now trouble to inquire bow far his 
sudden access fif wealth had illuminated him in her eyes; 
for even an illumination cannot reveal what is not there 
to be revealed. But, from the moment in which he had 
told her of his good fortune, he had taken on a significance 
that she had scarcely been aware of before; he had become, 
so to speak, adequate and possible. And when he had, 
in a sudden fit of manhood, spoken to her as man to 
woman, she had answered him genuinely and sincerely. 
Her friends remarked on it. 

" What’s happened to you, my dear,? ” asked the 
very young-looking girl whom Percy had* once met in 
the little roonr behind the stage^ , 

“ Happened ? What d’yoii mean ? ” asked Gladys, 
who had had a letter from Percy an hour before. 

" You’re different,” the girl had said vaguely,.looking 
at her questioningly. ” You look as if you'd-— 

"Well?” 

" I don’t know.” * 

These things, thSn, had borne fruit in her. There^was 
no pose whatever in her acts of simplification; no conscious¬ 
ness at all of effort. .She moved more gently:; she spoke 
more quietly; she wrote little notes now and again to 
her lover, and posted them all together once a week; 
she opened his letters with a distinct shock of pleasure, 
and kep^ them carefiilly, with his photograph, in a locked & 
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drawer of her writing-table, Out of the eame drawer 
te had. previously taken two photographs ol another 

*an J.d these sL bad burned honestly, he was n. 

love'tvith Percy's youth, if not with his soul-wilh his 
temporal aspects, if not with his eternal tang- ^1'“ 1““' 
Id, she believed, reality at last. And .1 all t is seems 
impo^ble, let it be remembered that a dramutro tempem- 
mert is not only eitceedingly susceptive, but creative 

also, . 

(ii) 

It was half-way through February that she wrote an 
insistent little note to Percy demanding to see him at 
once. She had great news to tell him, she said: and 
whether it was good or bad depended on Ins view of it. 
When coulddie eome up ? But it was not till a week later 
that he came. 

She thought he looked a little run-down ; ^and said jio. 
"And why couldn’t you come before?" she asked 
lightly. 

He said that there were a hundred things to prevent. 
He told hfin that she had no idea of the extraordinary 
rush of tiny duties and engagements that could not be 
put aside. She saw that he was still a little preoccupied. 

" Wdll,” she said; when he was on her sofa with a 
cup of tea. " This is the news. What would you think 
of it if I werrt to America for not less than tliree months ? ” 
'' "Eh?” 

"To America," she said. "I’ve'had a tremendous 
offer. They want a company for A Gentleman of Fortune 
to tour the States; and they’ve'offered me really big 
terms. You see——’’ 

"To America 1 " said Percy thoughtfully! 

“ Yes, my dear, let it soak in bijfore you say anything 
more. Because I’ve got something else to say too." 


n 
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'' For three months ? ” . 

"For not less than three months," she corrected. 

" It may bd six. It may even be a. year. But-—" 

Oddly enough there was not that sudden fall of 
countenance she had expected.; She had thought that 
ho would protest instantly, and that she would have to 
explain all the advantages of the offer. But he seemed 
to take it merely thoughtfully. Was it* conceivable that 
he was thinking the same thing as herself ? . 

" It might even be a year," he echoed. Then he drank 
his tea, 

" You see/’: she said, " it might mean a lo.t. If a play 
docs happen to catch oh, it leads on to other things,, . . . 

I Percy.” ■ 

"Yes?" 

" I want to say two more, things—rather difficult. At 
least I want to say one, first, and then perhaps the other. 
WS you promise not to be angry with either ? " 

" Why,-of course." 

" The first is this.” (She got up and sat down again, 

, at-the other end of the sofa on which he sat! She looked 
I wonderfully young and -fresh in htir bright' gowii, with: her 
1 feet crossed before her; and her eyes sparkled,), " The 
first is this. ;■ Is it utterly and entirely out of the - question 
ihat I should go on being on the stage after our maifiage ?” 

"Whai?” 

She was astonished at the vehemence of the single word.^ 
But there- was something delightful to. her too in ,.the im¬ 
plication that it mus‘t be he and he alone who must always 
provide for,her. . : ' , — 

1 "Yes: you’re, a dSar to say it like .that,” she said. 

! " But I want ;^ou just to think.” 

"I have tliought. It’s absolutely impossible. Look 

here, Gladys—■" • ^ : 

" On? minute. I see I must say the second thing. 
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Bat fet-Have you given.any hint whatmt to your 
his head. He looked drawn ahd anxious. 

But she thought she knetv why. 

' -There You see; you hiow it would be hopeles.s. 
WeU I w^i to imow what prospect there is of our enir 
being able to be married. We're no nearer it than-- 
" But we agreed to wait,” he cried nervously. Don t 

vou remember- -1-11.1.1 • a 

“ Yes; yes: I remember everything.^ But the point 

is ’’-{she moved a shade nearer to him)-'-" tlm point 

is Why should we wait ? “ 

Again that spasm, as of a sudden shock, passed across 
his face. But she went on before he could speak, leaning 
towards him as she spoke. 

" Percy, dear; I’ve thought of an idea. We must be 
sensible, you know-too sensible to have 'any coiivcii' 
tions. . Do you remember how you said that ollte, 
and what it was that you said at the same time ? . . . 
WeU; I say it now. And you mustn't be offended. I've 
thought it all out: and I really think we can manage, 
if only ypu'U let me go to America. Percy, dear: I 
happen to love you very much indeed, you know. And 
. . . and I can't see why a wife shouldn't help her 
husband. Oh! don’t be high-minded and ridiciiloiis, 
■please!” 

She had flipped down on to her knees, half serious, half 
laughingr It had cost her a lot to spmmon up her reso¬ 
lution : she knew he would hate what she had to say-- : 
hate it, that is, with one part of him; hut ... but 
perhaps he might love it with' another. She took his 
hand in both of hers. , 

“ My dear; listen to me quietly. Say I go to America. 

I get fifteen pounds a week and all expenses. I come hack,: 
say in a year, with ... with how much—say five hundred . 
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pounds. *WelI, that’s something, isn’t it ? We’re married 
quietly—oil! ever so quietly, by one of your little secre¬ 
tive prieets. No one knows—not a soul And then I 
go on living here, just as before; and you’re down at 
Marston or wherever it is. And I go on acting; and 
they’ve practically promised me twenty pounds a week, 
And not a soul knows; and ... and I go on saving as 
hard as I can; and so do you. . . . «And then in time— 
Oh! Percy, isn’t it better than waiting for ever 5^ ” 

His face was as white as paper. 

“ They’d find out,” he said hoarsely. 

.She flung herself back on her heels. , 

“Well; and if they did! They wouldn't ... But if 
they did ! Aren’t we independent ? ” 

He sprang up and went fast her. He began to walk 
up and down the room. • • 

- (hi) 

He was in a torment of indecision, 

So long as he was away from her, down at Marston; 
so long as he moved about in ^that solemn inexpressibly 
comfortable life, or talked with Mabel; or assimilated 
little by little the warm atmosphere of County Tradition 
and all the rest ; it was possible , for him to regard his 
engagement at least detachedly, to admit other considera¬ 
tions and to contemplate other alternatives?. But here, 
in her presence, in the very room in which he had under¬ 
gone the fiercest ’emotion he had ever known, where, 
drunk with that emotion, he had driven his will to do 
his purpose—here, with the girl herself kneeling before 
him, and the touch of her hands on his, and the strange 
look in her eyes—the passion came back in a wave. . . 

He fought it, as h with teeth set. He told himself 
he musf be cool and sensible, He must not allow the 
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.ttactive ^ commonseme. For it, was tMs 

proposed, to ,,,rl completed what fte sield 

last siiggestio _ ],(,,■ ,„ 

and toach of her had ^ 

his arms, first, hal ut'^celf. Ho felt " sensilfie ” 

to thin ^ ^ Ills home- 

'TTthen. again, cold reason asserted itself It foM 

him that the thing was a dream; that it could not be 
tapt a secret; that all would come out; and that then 
indeed his ruin would be complete. . . , 

And then again Desire seized him; and he cried 
interiorly, as certain Idnds of souls wih, at the intoleiaWc 
injustice that he should have to boar such coniplo- 
tions, and be'so tom this way and tliat between lus 
desire and that which hij was already beginning to call 
his "Duty.” 

■ But all that Gladys saw was a higlwninded young iimn 
and love? striving between his love for her and bis pride 

aroused by her offer. 


d was a quart fer^past five before he arrived at last at 
the Franciscan Friary where he had made an appointment 
■ another instruction from Father Hilary at five precisely. 
His interview with Gladys: had ended 'just as any 
ychologist who knew them both would have predicted. 

‘ had been pale and manly; she'feminine and full of 
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entreaty. 'He had said that the whole thing was so new 
and startling that he must* have time .• . . he must have 
time; aijd that they must both be very sensible and 
considerate. And she had gone so -far as to wave a 
telegraph-form before him/and beg that she might wire, 
Accepted, to her manager. That had brought him up 
sharp. He had forgotten America. 

Then he had said that that was entirely separate 
question, anyhow; and had demanded whether it might 
not be better that she should, accept that in any case ? 

And she, iif a flare of feminine unreason, had declared 
that* that was not so, at all; and that she flatly refused 
to go to America unless he gave his consent to the whole 
affair. It must be all or none. 

Once more he had entreated her to be reasonable: 
and she had replied that she would be nothing of the kind. 

Then the clock had struck five; and in sudden 
Iwisterous despair he had declared that Father Hilary 
would never forgive him if he missed him this time again.' 
Well, Gladys had demanded, But what about America ? 
vShe must answer by noon next day. Thefl he had seized 
and kissed her, suddenly and uncontrollably, ... 

He would send a wire, by latest, to-morrow morning. 
He promised so much. 

Already the mood was ebbing, ever so slight]^, as he, 
found himself in the parlour; and cold common sense 
was coming back. The bleak walls of the, little room ; 
the bare table, with a single book, explanatory of tte 
Catechism, lying upon it, the associations of the place- 
all these things helped to steady him on his swaying 
pedestal. The lay-bsother who opened the door to him, 
said that Father Hilary had been here* at five, but had 
been called away to church. Would Mr. Brandreth- 
Smith wait a few minutes? He did not think his 
Reverence would be fong. 
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n ^ \ Pprr'v’s first ardours of religion had waned, 

Certainly ^^5 a very well- 

yet, somewhere, ^cpvpt-p The instructions he had 

received “ “ „ach as he might resent 

“f “h a^rtot might foUew, it mnst 1. said 
ta teto to him that he intended, quite coolly and 
delierately to continue, and, in due tune, to be rcmved 
tato the ich, (It had only become just a shade more 

difficult* after Mabel’s remarks.) 

This at least was an unmistakable duty-^-so he said to 
himself. And the very fact that, with regard to the 
Gladys-complfcation, he had, at least mteriorly, swmm 
a little, drove him with the more vehemence to be faithfu 
to this. His marriage \vith« Gladys might or might not 
be his “ Duty.” But there was no question about this.^ 

This then,’ is what he said to himself. And he said it 
once or twice as he took a turn or two up and down the 
room. Then he sat down; took up the book and began 
to turn its pages. 

^ W 

Father Hilary was detained longer than he had ex¬ 
pected ,v and ten minutes later came swiftly along the 
corridor and through the swing-door into the extra- 
claustral part of the house, with his habit swinging and 
his sandals clapping. He did not, however, propose to 
apologize, since he had waited ten minutes himself 
beyond the time that Percy had appointed. 

He came straight in, smiling, gnd stopped. For a 
very tremulous-looking person was there to greet him. 

Percy was standing sideways to the fireplace, with his 
hands hanging down and a very curiously agitated look 
on his face. A book was open on the mantelpieGe. 
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Fabher-.-" he began insfantly; and then remembered 
sorry.” 

I' Wiy^what’s the matter ? ” asked the friar kindly. 

Nothing . . . nothing, father. I . . . Tve got to 
catch the six-ten, you know.” 

" Well, weVe got nearly half an hour, if you'll talce a 
taxi. 

Percy sat down instantly, like a mech*anical figure. 

Ten minutes.later the priest stopped. He saw that 
something was wrong; but also saw that he was supposed 
not to see it. Percy had been obviously unconscious of 
practically everything that the priest had been saying. 
So Father Hilary tried an ancient device. 

There, he said. "And now you ask me some 
questions. Anything you like. We often get aUifficulties 
better that way.” 

I^rcy instantly awoke from his stupor. 

. “ May I ? . . . Well, there are one or two things. . . 

(He indicated the book on the mantelpiece.) " I ... I 
was looking at that before you came in, I ... I saw 

one or two things I didn’t know before.” 

“Yes?” 

“ I . I was looking at the instruction on *Matri- 
mony.” (He smiled, in a ghastly attempt to seem at 
ease,) “ And I’m not sure that I quite understand—” 

The friar stopped himself just in time from saying * 
that that had better.wait till fhey got there. 

" Yes ?” he said again. 

"You’ll think me,fearfully stupid, I expect. But 
... but the book seemed to say that Matrimony v'as 
indissoluble—that . . . that it lasts till death, whatever 
happens.” 

-> He was.managing ffis voice quite well; but his face 

n 
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lietrayed him. hather I’tilary looked carciiilly into th<' 

(ire. lie could not I’.onccive wliai; tin; iiiattor was. 

Yes. Oiir I'.ord said lliat, you know. ‘Wlial (iod 

hath joined toi^cHu.'r'.you know. 

" But . . . lint didn’t ('uc Bord say soiuethiiii; aljoul, 
except for foruicaliou. I ... 1 always siipiiosed lhal, ' 

meant tiiat in a ... a real divorce -I mean wlmre one | 

of the niarried people has . . . has l>ei.;n iinlaitldul, and i 

a proper divorce lias lieeii niaile, that liotli weie Iree. i 
" No,” said I'ather Hilary dispassionately. " Certainly ; 

the Church allows divorce.(he corrected his phrase). . j 

" Fd better say judicial Stiparaiion, tor that sin, under | 
certain circumstances: but that never means that either ' | 
of the two can marry again in the lifetime ol the other. | 
They remain husband awliWite in Cods sight. i 

" But tlie laws allow-—.” } 

" The Ljiws of the State, yes. And. apparently the j 

laws of the Church of IBigiand too, ... At least clergy- |. 

men can and do remarry ilivorced people. But 'The j 

Catholic Church says No, always.” .■ ! 

There was a iiause. Again hather Hilary refrained 
from even glancing at the boy. 

” But . . . l)Ut; isn’t’ that fearfully Inud. soinetimes, 
on tire . . . tlie innocent party .1*” asked a voice that 
WiB Iregiuning to (iiiaver, " Suppose a good girl lias been 
married to a beast of a man, and has divorced him—” 

"Oh! yqs,” said the priest gently. “God’s laws are 
very hard kmietimcs. So it is very hard if the nuui is 
a convict or a lunatic. But even the laws of Bngland 
don’t at present allow divorce for that. You see'""™” 

Percy interrupted, witliout a|)pareutly being conscious , 
that he did so. 1: 

" Then . . . tlien a Catholic can't undpr any circum¬ 
stances marry a divorc<>,d person-*! mean, an innocent 
divorced person ” ' -1 
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” Not solong as the husband is alive.” 

" And . . . and suppose someone who had already 
done so, wanted to become a Catholic, could he ... or 
she (he added with a jerk) ... "I ... I want to 
get it all clear.” 

Not unless he, or she, separated from the other,” 

There was a dead silence. The little clock on the mantel¬ 
piece ticked gently and ruthlessly. A cab rumbled by 
outside. The fire fell in with a little crash. 

Then Percy stood up. . . , 

" Er . . . Tihanks very much, father. ... I ... I 
think I shall have to go. It’s rather late.” 

The friar too rose and held out his hand. ’ 

Well: good-bye,” he said. “ When will you come 
again ? ” , 

” Next week-I’ll , . . pu write.” 
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Not solong as the husband is alive.” 

And ... and suppose someone who had already 
done so, wanted to become a Catholic, could he . . . or 
she ” (he added with a jerk) ..." I ... I want to 
get it all clear.” 

Not unless he, or she, separated from the other.” 

1 here was a dead silence. The little clock on the mantel¬ 
piece ticked gently and ruthlessly. A cab rumbled by 
outside. The fire fell in with a little crash. 

Then Percy stood up, . . . ' 

"Er . . . Thanks very much, father. . . . I . . . I 
think I shall have to go. It's rather late.” 

The friar too rose and held out his hand. ’ 

" Well: good-bye,” he said. " When will you come 
again?” ‘ , 

" Next week. . . , I'll . . . m write.” 


u‘ 












CHAPTER VII 


VI 

TTERCYsataloneinl.isro«matMa.to.al>at.a..,c 

f night, thinMng, thinKng. 

a nightmare. afterwards he 

M“bettr^tw early; aad he had jumped at the, 
X He had said he felt stupid and toe , and 
ht a little feverish. "No; he'd sooner not tohe any 

Jnine; he didii’t think it was infliienza: but if he Wt 

rwter in the morning he would st op m bed tor «- 
fast Then he had wished good-night to everybody , 
gone upstairs to his room and locked his door, got ou 
-a conpfe of books that Father Hilary had lent Intu and 
studied them again. Then he had put the books catefully 
away, blown ont the caudles, and sat down before the 

fire, , f 


The horrible thing was that, far down in his soul, lie 
knew that there was a deep spring of relief thatliy and 
by would flood him. But he would not recognize that 
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he knew it. He was aware, on the contrary, that he 
ought to be entirely overwhelmed and heart-broken; 
and m order to fulfil this duty he repeated to himself 
little sentences. 

Ah! my poor Gladys. ... It's too much . . , it's 
too hard ...” 

Fie did this fitfully. There came moments when he 
writ,hed himself bjickwards, his face against the cushioned 
back of the chair, his hands twisted together—moments 
when his conventions told him fiercely that he ought 
i.o be miserable, and when even his emotions—his 
memories of Gladys this afternoon at certain instants— 


came to help his conventions. In one such spasm he 
practically believed that it was all infinitely pathetic; 
when, reviewing e.xactly what Gladys had proposed 
--that she should support him—he caught some glimmer 
of the fact that she really cared for him; when he viewed 


again, imaginatively, the amazing prospect she had 
fiSd out to him, of a secret marriage; and then, against 
all this he saw himself pale but determined, clinging to 
his cold faith, in preference to warm love, obedient to 


principle rather than passion. At this point his eyes 
filled with real tears; and moving softly'that “God 


was cruel” he saw himself magnificent' pitiless and 


It was not altogether surprising that he liad not been 
aware before of this little flaw in his plans. He had 
known nothing of*Catholicism whatever, except so far 
as his instructions had gone; and it had been a complete 
and overwhelming surprise when he had first read, this 
afternoon, and then verified, the impossibility of his 
marriage with Gladys. He knew that English Church 
people contracted such marriages, and that the law of 
the State, permitted fhem to do so—(for instance there 

lit 
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,,, the Matthie^n-Howle^). 

vagiiely that althiragh P“ J” authorities, there 

r"'SS T — “ 

The had begun to shift back again into the Marston 

carnage, he h ^ . he had perceived what an 

yaci' 

*'^“The'poor''^rli" he had mtimrared, even then. 

And the pose had grow, on him. He stepi^d .nto the 
hro^am !t Ihs ioamey's end wRh a 
he had stepped out of it, viewing himseif as a so. o 
lartyr- his deliberate repressed digmty at dinner tal 
teen mistaken for incipient influenaa; and now ...the 
wavering fire-light, he gave himself up to a superb series ■ 

of sentiments! ... , ■, a t- . 

^ He leant forward presently, sighing; drew out his 
cigarettes, and, with the help of the tongs and a small 
coal, lit one and leaned back again, with the air of one 
who takes a little necessary refreshment, even though 
a world is shattered about him. As he did so, he remem- 
bered the need of a telegram to her next day: and sat still, 
'{inddenly. 


He must be very business-like and practical, he told 
himself, presently, He must not consider himself at all 
-her, only. It was no^ time for''indulging m regrets: 
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he must be practical and think only of he)>-of her liighest 
good, that is, of course. 

At first. Hiere appeared objections to every course, that 
presented itself. If he told her to decline the contract 
she would lose, so to speak, both worlds. If he told her 
to accept it, it would be to give her the impression that 
he ^consented to her plan. If he guarded, explicitly, 
against^ this false •impression, she would decline to , take 
his advice. In any case but one (and. that was impossible), 
she would remain in England. And if one thing was 
absolutely cleir to him it was that Gladys Farham must 
get away to America—for her sake, of cours^—for the sake 
of her highest good.^ Perhaps . . . perhaps , . . he said,' 
it would help her to forget. 

• 

And then at last the fine solution suggested itself of 
sending her a wire telling her to go, and of following it 
rp\ later, when the contract was finally signed—say in 
three or four days—explain'ng his heroic decision, and 
bidding her a long farewell. Of course he would not suggest 
seeing her; in fact he must decline to, in* any case. It 
would be fairer, so, to the poor girl. , 

Then one more thought suggested itself; and it is 
impossible to say that the contemplation of his own 
heroism (with the desire that others should confemplate 
it too) was wholly absent from the thought. It was that 
he would write to Father Hilary at once, tell him the 
circumstances, and . . . and ask his prayers, of course! 
He would urge Gla'dys, too, to go and see the friar her¬ 
self. That would prove, if any proof were needed, his 
own entire sincerity. * • 

■ It cannot bd denied thatPercy had begun to enjoy him-’ 
self considerably by ijow. It is not often that a young 
manKhas^n opportunity of sacrificing this world to the 
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^ , woic and yet 

a«xt m so >■«« ““ J p 3 ,,„^ o, 

‘’““tldi were instants when this pain mlly hurt 
course, when, both lulled and st.mnlat« 

-instants, ^ darhiess, he iwceived 

by tie “Sarete d ‘ 

suddenly and ve X J j i„ to aemi-moclt 

entreaties tn ^ eade pijm. 

he couliimagin immauning 

■Rnt he saw that it was iut> , ,> , ,,,. i r 

. ® ,r He must he strons-sfroiig, hfe told himself 
visions away. ^ 

He^must distract himself, in the weary 
tos tot must follow the Great Renunciation, with little 

Sn^-duties, and friend^WM for example..., 


He went to to writing-table at last, with a fa,, and 
unfaltering step. ... He would put it once and for al 
out of his own power to recede from his duty. He could 
write a telegram to Gladys, teme and unmislalaWe; and 
a letter, also terse and unshrinking, to the friar . . . 
Father Hilary would understand, at least. ... 

Then he would put these outside his door for James 
to find at eight o’clock-in time for the postman to take 
tiem both; with a direction not to awaken him till half- 
past eight; and thus, when he was'awakcned-always 
supposing, of course, that he did manage to fall into a 
troubled sleep about the dawn-ali would be over, and 
the die cast. (Beautiful language and phrases of this 
kind did, actually, pass through his mind^and even his 
lips; for he was struggling furioiisly to keep on the 
high-water mark, and not to face himself in the'^Iepths.) 
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The telegram was soon .written. 

“tept immediately. Writing presently.” 

He looked at it with a sorrowful resolve No ‘ 
he would not sign his name. It was better so. ' She would 
understand. 

* 

I'hen there was the letter to Father Hilary, • 

This was more considerable. He took a large sheet 
ot tqolscap to give himself room to turn, so to speak ■ and 
bit the top of his pen. 

" My dear Father,” he wrote. Then he paused. 

I he stable-clock was striking twelve b'efore he read the 
fair copy over for the last time: and his eyes filled with 
t«€rs. It was beautiful, he thought—dignified, reserved, 
virile, and yet through it rang the wail of a broken heart 
that would not yield. 

Let it be understood plainly that this boy really did not 
know that he was deceiving himself,. Truly,’as he read 
the letter for the last time, he believed it expressed his 
deepest self; that he loved Gladys as he said, pd that 
it was the demand of Faith, and no other motive, that 
had prevailed at last. He even believed, now, that he 
had passed through a terrible struggle of indecision. , 

; The letter ran as foUows 

" My DEAR Father, ' • 

" I db not know whether you understood this 
afternoon the significance of the questions I put to you. 
In any case, let me tell you now that it was of myself 
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, „ t have been engaged, secretly, 

"Dntil this wg to become a Catholic 

to a girl wbo ^ J Von would taow'te name 

later 

if I mentioned It j to tell hci 

.'Well; the discovery I have made; 

of the blinding shock o ^ t least so lar as 

and that her —she has a husband 

ZSrror:orc;daiewrnoiitKs,Ith,iih, 

to7crtLrn:tef Jetaga. ^ 
that. Father! ”j.g . I cannot ooine 

rfl write agam when^«-Xt,_^ 


..p.S.-Destroy this, if yon pto, nt o"®. My 

parent&know nothing of the affair. 

No wonder Percy was moved. He sat again in the 
Mghl and Ws tears hecame^ broken flashing mirrors 

"rwVh^finn'and unfaitcring stein ^ 
the telegrL, the letter and the directions to Jaracb,_all 
S>e door-; shut the door; iocked it, and flnng him- 
self on his knees before his crucifix. 


CHAPTER VIII 

(i) 

I 1 was on the following dajj; that Mr. Main, carrying out 
1 his great resolve, arrived at Marston Station by the 
morning train. He had destroyed his’ kk letter. It' 
seemed to him that he could not plead his cause adequately 
wflh a pen; and he had, of course, hesitated a good deal 
from pleading it in person. Besides he had written that 
letter in a burst of misery; and he thought it too bitter. 
But the days had gone by ; his little fund was running 
low, and no answer came to his'other applications. He 
was becoming desperate. He. must risk everything, he 
said; risk even meeting his old friends; but hg would 
do his best to avoid this. He would send up a note some¬ 
how, and ask Percy to come out and see him, ^ He had the 
note already written in his pocket, signed, “ Youri» 
faithfully.” / 

He was a desolate shabby figure as he trudged up the 
lane towards the lodge-gate. He was in* the same ready¬ 
made suit in ^ which he resembled a man-servant; the 
same boots, with a crease across the toes ; the same 
overcoat, toned up at-the collar, as the skies were drizzling 
ajttle; the same soft hat. It would have been too 
331 . . 
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ctipak—to have h( 

attired in a J „ore. She was wntn 

Marion was m tanmly; »»<! 

liesperately. eager y, a ^ i jead littj 

J Mrowed the snbnrittcd drearil} 

r^ha : -y ctrent idea oHt, con 
The story, . cJch and lived happily eve 

,™eda pnes^^wRo»^“^„y„thar well, and wr 

riectly ^-ed to ^vo a convert e.ti™, 

and poignant pam. 

S r"ed fallowing her to inaue.™^ 

t Ms tdri"tiM as the lodge ol Marston 
PfflL A woman was cleaning the door-step of the Corni- 

‘“"Er^t yon tell me, please," began Mr W« in his 
clerical voice, " whether this is Marston l ark 
Be woman toned qtfickly and straighterred hersell, 
but her manner changed as sire saw the shabby non- 
descript figure. 

“Yes, it is,” she said. , , . „ 

"Er . . . and would you be good enough to tell me 

i# Mr Percy Brandreth-Smith is at home ? ’ 

‘she looked him up and down. (She was the same 
woman that had bobbed so charmingly to Percy upon his 

first arrival.) . i > ai, 

“That’s not my affair,” she said. ‘ The larks the 

proper place to ask.” 

A small stout hoy of nine or ten years old appeared at 
|the door of the lodge, and eyed the stranger. ^Mr.Main . 
Ihad an inspiration. _ . 
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“Do you think,” he sajd pleasantly, “that if I gave 
your little boy sixpence he would run up to the Park for 
me with *a note: and bring back the answer, if there 
is one ?" 

The woman looked at him again; then she relieved her 
feelings on her son. 

“ Where’s your manners, Tommie,” she said. “ Take 
the gentleman’s note, d’yer hear ? ” • 

Mr. Main beamed as the boy advanced down the steps 
to the gate. ^ 

“ There! my little man,” he said, in the full clerical 
way. “ And there’s your sixpence. And tell Mr. Percy 
if he’s ill and asks, that I’ll be walking up and down outside 
the lodge.” 

He patted the boy’s head wth his lean fingers. 

(ii) 

Bitterness came down on him again tenfold, yet not 
one spark of resentment, as he walked up, and down in 
the drizzle. From the top of the slope above the lodge he 
could catch a glimpse beyond tho trees of the ehurch-spire 
and the Rectory roof where his old chief, he knew, was 
now established. 

But it was Ills relations with Tommie that had struck 
the first note. He had spoken to him and patted him 
on the head, quite in the old manner—that* old manner 
that had caused him, not so very long ago, after all, 
to answer Mr. Bennett’s advertisement for a “ Curate 
in priest’s orders; good with men and boys. No extremes. 
E.P. Coloured stoles.* Staunch churchman. Apply, 
&c.” He had picked that out carefully, from the columns 
of the Church Times, thinking that it might just suit 
him, and that a little hard work in congenial surround¬ 
ings “wfth men and boys,” might silence the anxieties 
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that h'ad begun to trouble him ^ with regard to the whole 
position of the Church of which he was a minister. 

Well; that was over. lie must not pat little boys 
heads any more like that, nor call them " my little man." 
That was a clergyman's way. The woman had looked at 
him quite oddly when he had done that; and had even 
called him " Sir.” But he had refused her offer to wait 
in the lodge. It seemed to him that it'would be on faki 
pretences. So he walked up and down in the drizzle; 
and at his third tuni refrained from looking again at 
the church-spire. ... ^ 

The first he knew of Percy's coming was the woman’s 
head thrust out from the gate. She nodded violently to 
him from thirty yards away ;* and he made haste towarch: 
her as she vanished. 

He was just in time to see her bob to Percy us lie 
slipped off his bicycle and ran it up the steps of Urn 
portico. 

” ru . . . rn just leave it here, Mrs.- er,” he said 
vaguely. 

She bobhed again, with an anxious side glance at 
the muddy track the wheel left on her newly cleaned 
step. 

Then Percy turned. 

“ Why—!” he said, and came forward smiling and 
hearty. (The woman at the lodge determined to err 
in future on the side of politeness towards doubtful 
strangers.) • ' 



^ , You see,” said Mr. Main, when they were well out of 
hearmg, when the first few obvious questions had been 
asked and answered, and the main object of*his visit 
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revealed-- ” You see, 1 thought 1 might venture to ask 
jnst the favour of u Ictlm- from you to your cild firm, 
I ■ . . (,!r». , . J am not lindiiig life very (iusy.” 

" But I doii’l; imdei'staiid, really,” said Percy, in a. 
pm'fect lever ol Irimidliiiess. ‘‘ Of course! I'll giv(,! you a. 
letter or any mortal thing 1 can. But do you really nman 
you (1 con.sent to Iw a clerk or, as you say, a . , . a 
traveller fur a codoa-iii'in. Why, yoiu’ (idiieation. 

Mr. Main siiniled l>It.‘akly. 

” I (ear thjit does not qualify me as a clerk,” he 
•said., "1 very nearly oblaiiied a fjosition as a private 

tutor with an old Catliolic family, Irpt.” (He 

hesitated.) 

” Well, why nol i' Tlia,l:'f; just Die very thing, 
isn’t it ? ” ' 

llie fact is that I am tiso fild; and . . and ton 
niu(!li ti{ a parson still, I ii'ar. I . . . er . . . iinfortu- 
iiately overhtiard ])ar!: of a conversation that was not 
iutcuded for my liiirs. 1 , . . I ggitlKired Diat thosi! were 
the pritiidpal objciclion:;.” 

'What a vile Hhaiiie!" snarled Pfsrey,' "And have 
you tried other things ? ” , 

i niay ,say that 1 have-.iiiisucct'ssfully. So I 

lliought—-” 

l’cr$:y ‘it.!i/.(id his arm; and pi)oi' Mr. Main's ht!urf: 
gloweil within him at the kiiidiuiss. 

"But my ... my dear Mr. Main; ymr really must 
coum up to the house ; oud see Di!! Keclor too, and luiu'h 
with us. We'd be’deligjiteil' " 

Mr, Main shook hi,; Ije.el stileinniy. 

" Your own ianilnV;;-.', my dear Perqy.(if I may say 

that onci! again) -i;. i.iiMiion; than I had hopral. 1 am 

sun,! I liad lietter not risk." 

His voice Imoke siuddenly, liorrtbly and I'roteHijurdv. 
shocked beyond liieasurii, could not resist one 
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glance at him; and saw how that large lean face was 
working as if in a dreadful parody of a laugh. . , . He 
shivered and set his teeth, ... » 

“ Well, look here,” he said, “ If you won’t, you won't. 
And of course I'll write the letter, and do anything in the 
world that I can. I'm . . . I’m very much touched that 
you’ve come to me. I ... I wish that I could do more. 
Won’t you let me-.—” (He bit his li(? suddenly.) 

There was the sound of a noisy swallowing in the lean 
throat beside him. Then the solemn clerical voice 
answered. 

“ My dear, Percy ... I am ashamed . . , you have 
done me good. And ... and will you send the letttu* 
to the address 1 will give you ? No, nothing else; nothing 
else upon my word.” * 

"But-began Percy, who had visions of writing 

him a small cheque. 

" No, my dear boy—No. I’m . , . I’m very fortmiiito 
in finding such a good friend. I may say that it is 
with Father Hilary’s full approval that I came to sec 
you.” 

Percy nt^dded. , 

“ Have you seen him lately ? I hear you’re still under 
instruction.” 

"I s5w him yesterday,” said Percy. "I . . , I hope 
to be received soon after Easter perhaps: or the early 
summer. r*m not able to get up to town much, you 
Know.” 

(iv) 

Percy went back again as soon as the stablc-bell begun 
to ring foiyluncheon, still unable to persuke Mr. Main 
to come with him ; and indeed he,wondered at his own 

daring in having asked him. And Mr. Main had set off ' 
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downliil] again to the .station, saying that lie would get 
sornetliing to (sit at the’railway-inii, and once more 
reiienting.'-his gratitude. 

Percy had leapt at the opportunity of doing Komething 
in serve liis old aerpiaintauce, witli an ardour whicli he 
scarcely understood himself. 

With the ccfld light of morning liad ('oine something of 
a rcaciiou against’ the eniolions of last night. He had 
b(H;n nwalce by seven, and liad listannHl, palpitating, for 
jauies arrival at his door, and his departure again with 
the and tlit,; hitter. He liad even sprunf!: out 

of lied, hall intfinding to call hini hack.^ Rut he had 
hesitated ; and a quarter of an hour later’ had seen the 
postman go down the hack-drive. 

His uneasiness had increased with the mnrning. Cer¬ 
tainly 111? had committed himself now, ajid tlie particular 
set of motives with which In; hml acted still insistt?d to 
hiqi that he had done the only riglvt and sensihle thing. 
Rut something Htirred within Iiiia that would not let him 
rest. Whenever he faced it, it Jled hefore liim like Hying 
.specks tiefore the eyes: it coidd not answer'for one instant 
the pilain argmm'nt that he had jo choose heljvetm Gimlys 
and hiii haifh, and that no man with any conscience 
could hesitate. Yet it recuiTed, so .soon as he liad done 
his einplmtic sidf-answei'ing. ♦ 

Hehm had Imeti with iiini in the smokiiifpniom when 
the Hmndmd note had come uj) from tlie lodgi;. * 

‘‘By thmrge ! ”'said Percy, as he opened it. "Hid 
Main I ” 

” What ?" 

" I'.r* "“tdl him I'li come dim’tly," continued Percy to 
the butler. ■’"No; wait; I'll go myself. My bicycle's 
in the yard, isn’t it i* ” 

” Whiff is it t" asked Helen, 
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Tell you when I come back.” 

Percy’s haste to be of service, and his zeal when he 
met the ex-curate, was wholly instinctive then, and (so 
to say) reactionary, Down in that sphere of himself of 
which he knew nothing, there was forming a strong con¬ 
viction that he was behaving like a cad. As has been 
said, this, when it showed its head and he tackled it by 
logic, fled down again and vanished. Yet it was there— 
this uneasy sense that he was not really choosing at all 
between Gladys and his religion, but simply between 
Gladys and lys own comfort. He fortified himself with 
words, reassured himself by argument, but in the light 
of morning his emotions did not help him; and be leapt, 
therefore, at this opportunify of helping Mr. Main as a 
kind of additional reassurance to himself that he was 
really a good fellow and nothing but conscientious. 

At lunch, of course, Helen did precisely the wrong 
thing. She was indignant at being left in the smoking- 
room uninformed, and hastened to revenge herself. She 
waited until everyone W4s seated; and then began. 

” Did you see Mr. Main ? ” she said. • 

Percy looked up abruptly and angrily; and his parents 
with him. 

" Yes, I did,” he said, in rather a loud voice. “ I was 
going to tell* you, mother. I had a note just now from 
Sr. Main, and went out to see him. He wouldn’t come in.” 

"Mr. Who?” asked his mother icily, who had caught 
the name quite distinctly; and who had also read by 
now, with indesqribable indignatioh, Mrs. Main’s por. 
traiture of her in " A New Arcadia.” 

•‘ Mr. Main, you know,” said Percy, "fro*m Hanstead. 
He’s become a Catholic, you know.”, 

Mrs. Brandreth-Smith closed her eyes an instSnt. 
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I think we had better discuss Mr. Main at some other 
time, she said. " But I am not surprised at his coming 
in such a furtive way; and I am extremely glad that at 
least he had the good taste not to present himself at 
this house.” 

Then silence fell. It was evident that Mrs. Brandreth- 
Smith had read the book of which Helnn still had a con¬ 
cealed copy in a locked drawer. 
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CHAPTER IX • 

(i) 



extraordinarily happy. 

She had gone off to her manager’s, and .signed the 
American contract within two hours of having receded 
the telegram; she had lunched out all alone in a re.stauraiit 
to which Percy had once taken her, in a kind of ecstasy; 
and had tested her stability, so to speak, by the admirable 
composure rwith which she had been able to (jneounter 
Jim Marridon at the end of her lunch. 

She was putting on her gloves when she looked up 
and saw him coming towards her. He sat down instantly 
at her table. 

^ " You’re ^11 alone,” he said. ” How’s that ? ” 

Jim Marridon was one of those large, rather silent and 
rather rude persons, who have nothing whatever to exalt 
them amongst men except that dxtraordinary gift that is 
called Personality. His intellectual activities were limited 
stnctly by such literature as the Sforlini Times; his 
artistic aspirations rose no higlier :,han nnisicai corndy. 
He was entirely stupid, except as regards llie lower 
340 


j t'caclies of htiiiian tcxperieiK^., in wliich he had a certain 
I .shrewdness: he possesst:d a nnmlier of little ralher cynical 
! ]'riuei[iles w’liich, imforlimidely, were quite ofleii justilhsl. 

He did not believe, lliat is to say, in the disinleresfediKiss 
I ol any human being on earth; he was [lersuuded Unit iiu 

i woiiiaii really look any interest at all in anytliing except 

! men, '[‘he lyiw is quite a coinrnon one, and (piite 

j a successful one iuNts own plane, especially when it is 

uceoinpaiiitMl by that which 1 have called Personality, Its 
e.xariqdes are seen everywliere. They sit with rriask-like 
luces ui the stalls of tlu! Gaiidy Theatre and at the supper- 
tables of the Savoy Restaurant; they remain, slow - 
speaking and oramilar, in the srnokiiig-rootris of counfry" 
houses iirilil the sinaJl hours of the luorniiig; they solemnly 
apjieur in divorce-courts witli an air of iiieproachable 
resiiectability: at certain hours of the duyGliey e.xiide 
a faint aroma of whisky, of which iliey talk a good dwil, 
wits allusions: they have a ciniuiis, but quite rigid code 
id morals and beliavioiir, wliieli scarcely resiiuibles at all 
that of Christianity, hint, on tlie other hand, .sometimes 
they settle down into admirable lathers and husbands, 
Irecoiui! Very careful indeed fou the welfarm of their 
children, and attend Divine wondiip in the country, with 
portentous ami punctual gravity. 

Jim Marridon, then, was precisely one ol these. If ho 
Wiire [thiced in a :.eliii:tifd row of his fellows It would he 
almost impossihle, ip distinguish liim from the rust. He 
had, to the firll, the set eyes' and the rigid mouth under 
aclipiH'il moustache, and the litth; indescribable details ol 
pait and languaije, Ilnt'he liad Personality, utiiiuestiori- 
Peoj'ile cared, somehow, very much as to wlietlier 
he were pleased with tliem or not altliough they could not 
have juslilied their attitude for a moment: tlngv would 
hasten to propitiate Iiiru if lie were annoyed, and would 
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glow all over with satisfaction if they succeeded and 
approved. 

Now he had laid the slow siege of his kind to Miss Gladys 
Farham for nearly a year, and had given her to under¬ 
stand, without any unforgivable openness, that slie raiglit 
command him in anything reasonable, God, who made 
him, alone knows why he had selected her; it was 
usually the musical-comedy kind of person to whom he 
was attracted. He had been privileged to meet her at 
supper a few times; and it may be supposed that he 
found in her moods a kind of pleasant foil to his, own 
solemnity, 

Gladys had always been a little afraid of him. She had 
shown this on more than one occasion by a sudden flare of 
rudeness to him; while at dther times she had concealed ^ 
it under extreme pleasantness. ... In any case she was 
delighted now, as she nodded to liim, to find that he no 
longer affected her at all. She felt completely a 
different plane from that on which he energized. 

y Oh! I don’t know," she said. “ I suppose because ' 
there’s nobody with me.” 

^ No expre,ssion passed ijver his face to show that he was 
either amused or annoyed at her flippancy. 

" And what have you been up to ? ” he said. 

*ew on her left-hand glove completely and began 
to button It. He appeared to watch the process. 

AmericaSO to 
“ For long ?" , » 

mayte it 

Is A Gentleman of Fortune going, then ? ” 

That’s it.” , 

"Socn?.” 

We sail on Wednesday week.” ' . * • 
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He lifted his eyes to her face as she began on the second 
glove, 

” Can’t I corne and sec you first ? Can’t we do soniO' 
thing together ? ” 

1.1: was astoni!.dmig to her how imimj)f)rtaut tliis mtg" 
gestion siiemed to her now, (,)ii tlie halklozeii occasions 
when .she had driven or supped with him it had seeincd 
to stand for more'’than it presented: dt was all part of 
the game that sometimes ended in marriage and sonKitirnes 
did not’-'-thi::! game she. had s(.icii played l:>y otliers more 

than,, once, vvitil various endings.tliti game which she 

had once played hcr.-adf, in tlic cfise of her first marriage, 
with such astonishing ill-fortune. But it seemed to her 
nil very trilling and foolisli now: sla.; liad doiiii witli such 
falli(:.!s: slie felt exalted dean out of its atmo.s])herf' 
altogether. . • 

” Nil,” she said coolly. *' I've got too much to do.” 

He dropped his eyes again to her glove, 'fhen he took 
out liis card. 

” Look liere,” hi,; said. ” Perhaps you'll change your 
mind. If you do, let me know. I’m slaying at my 
dul).” . , 

I’le put his (,a,ird tii.ifore her and stood up. .She loolced 
at it carelessly, and then a thought struck her. She 
wondered if he knew r'en,:y. Their iJlaees in tlui couiitrv 
must surely be rather near om; [uioliier. 

" By die way,” she said, ” Havmi’t you* some tieigh- 
Iiovirs called Bnu:tdrcth-Siuith ? ” ’ 

Ht:; nodded. 

“ Some nr.w people. Yes, Do you know thorn ? ” 

" I’ve met one of thdn.” 

’’Whkh?/The girl?’’ 

” No, die boy.” 

He laughed a Tittle. 

" 'Hiat young cub! ” he said. ” I'ie was out sliooting 
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\vit]i us the other day. At least that’s wha? he said he 
was doing.” ' 

A spasm of sudden and intense anger seized her. She 
drove it down; she must not rouse any questionings at all. 
But she must have her little revenge. 

” Well," she said, “ I mustn’t keep you.” 

She stood up, smiling, wholly disregarding the card, 
nodded to Mm, and moved off. YSt she was entirely 
aware,of his anger, of his hot slow displeasure, and of 
that which I have caUed his Personality. She knew per¬ 
fectly well that he wished to be friends'with her, very 
much indeed^ and that her manner had been to him like 
a slap in the face. And she did not care in the slightest 
she told herself. ' 


(ii) 


Whm the third morning dawned, and there traino 
etter from Percy in her box, she became a tithe per- 
urbed. She had promised herself last night that it 
would be he.e. Then she remembered thf shfhad 
thought that perhaps l^e meant to come instead, and 
again felt content. There were not many more days and 
some of them at least wonld be pretty full since le' 
to sail co-day week. It would be charming if he could 
manage to get up to town for two or three of them and 
p rhaps see her off, at least from Euston. But there was 

thoSJht*that relations, in the 

thought that she was waiting^upon his hlans 

occasSrhefaM^^^^^^ « that 
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that she had. .She half shut her eyes, to sec it with the 
greater pleasure; it was as dainty as a picture. 

She, too,,was as pretty as a picture; and she was not 
entirely unaware of it. Her masses, of dark hair were 
Jooped^ Old; loosely, shadowing her clear face and her 
bright eyes . . . she put out her ringed fingers once 
or twice and looked at them, aiul particularly at that on 
winch was the diamond and ruby half-circle that h.ad been 
Percy’s gift. 

Her^contentiitent was very nearly complete. It would 
have Been quite complete if his letter had come; yet it 
was very nearly as nice to contemplate pleasant rea.son.s 
01 the delay. Perhaps he luid some plan, and would pre- 
J^ently burst in upon her, witli it. Perliap.s he was 
arranging, on some excuse, to stay at the house in Wilton 
trescent, and would lie with her every day. ’ Perhaps.. 

why^ there were a hundred possibilities! 

lhat which, iiossibly, gave her the most joy was the 
very point at which Percy had so obviously hesitated- 
Eie arrangement that, after her return from America, 
it would be upon her money thaf the two would chieily 
depend. Money was a very big symbol with Miss Gladys 
Parham; she was not at all avaricious, but .she wims (iiiite 
I iiwarc of what it could do, and of the discomfort that 
a(,:corapanied its absence. It was deliglitful tg her, then. 
1.0 ieel, lirst that the tallies had lieeii very coinjiletelyi 
' turned since tlie day when Percy had lirst proposed to 
help her with her debt.s, and that it was she who for the 
[ [iresent at any rate woujd lie the provider; and, next, 

[ this very tlioiight chimed in hannonioiisiy with the strong 

j; element of motherliness that lay in her relations lowarchl 
j him, it was tins motherliness, proliably, that gai'e lier 
I love foi hkn its peculiar clean Hweetne.ss; she cumliiricfl ii 
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somehow, in her extremely feminine nature? with that, 
other, apparently mutually exclusive, emotion of desiring 
to look up to him and be protected and nilgd by him. 
It is an odd combination, but extremely common; and it 
resulted, in her case, at any rate, in an emotion towards 
this boy that had really and truly, for the time being, at 
any rate, changed her character. .She was aware of this 
—that her standards had changed, th0,t lier hardness had 
practically gone, and that such views of life as those 
represented by Jim Marridon were entirely and com¬ 
pletely distasteful to her. f 

She heard the latch of her letter-box click suddenly ; 
she rose instantly and went out into her tiny hall. Then 
she came back, smiling, with Percy’s letter in her hands. 
He must have caught the last post, then, after all. 

She forgot Ae remainder of her breakfast; and sat down 
in the sunshine'on her sofa to read what he had to tell 
her. A canary burst into sudden song. 


CHAPTER X 

(i) ■ 

P ERCY, if the truth miffit be told, was feeling very 
considerably satisfied with himself, though he still 
thought it proper to affect an air of melancholy- 
bur, first, he had been of service to Mr. Main; at least 
he had done his utmost to be of service, since he had not 
only written a very warm letter himself to the firm in 
whose employment he had been, but had^ prevailed on 
his father to write one too. And he had had the most 
grateful letter from Mr. Main in answer.. * 

^ Next, he had behaved, he thought, with singular resolu¬ 
tion in the affair of Gladys. He had had a lise from 
Father Hilary, telling him of course exactly what he 
exp(?cted, that there was no other course open tq a Catholic ; 
and he had then sent off Ms previously ckrafted letter to 
Gladys horself-fuH of the , most beautiful sentiments. 
In this he had drawn a fine picture of his own grief— 
a grief, he had remarlcpd, which was doubled by the 
thought of the sorrow he must be giving. (He' had, 
actually, said«this!) He had referred to sacrifices which 
otliers had, been forced to make in the same cause of 
religion; -and ^oped %t Gladys herself, too, would rise 
347 
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to the occasion. (He did not put it quite like this; but 
these were the sentiments ihe conveyed.) Finally, he 
had said that he was quite certain that they must not 
meet again—"it was better so . . . no good could l'>(' 
served” . . . Only distress could be caused: and ho 
had ended with further expressions of grief and of his 
own desolate heart. 

The letter, then, was entirely correct from a logical and 
intellectual point of view. Every word of it, and, more, 
every ‘argument was perfectly defensible. A man who 
really had Catholic principles could not possibly act other¬ 
wise, nor justify his act more completely. 

It was no*w thirty-six hours since the letter had bemi 
despatched; and no answer had come from Gladys; 
although it should have ccime if she had rcpiietl by llm 
next post. 


(ii) 

It was a pharraing morning as Percy strolled out in 
the middle of it into the big gardens to the nortli- 
east, ‘ * 

These were as severe and formal as the house they 
adorne(i. A huge lawn, with two or three groups cif 
cedars, ran along the whole side of the house from the 
edge of the carriage-drive to beyond the laimdry---ii, 
^mall temple-like building tucked away amongst shrubs 
—and was bounded by a leaved terrace: this again led 
down by a couple of spacious openings to a further long 
strip of shaven turf, bounded agaiq by a low wall. And. 
from the whole, the park sank stway in rich slopus to the 
village and the high-road, 

It was up and down this lower strip of lawn that Percy 
was pacing when Helen and Mabel c-ame upon hjm. 
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Ho looked all that lie should. Tlie little mistakes of 
.dress-'-so indefinable, yet so evident—with which lie had 
begun his high-life, were all smoothed away, His clothes 
no longer looked too new or too careful. He had drcqipiid 
his beautiful waistcoat and wore a projier Norfolk-]acket 
instead, suitable to his years. Its belt was unbuttoned, 
nnd lie carried liis hands in his knickerbockers pockets; 
he wore nice low, strong shoes with leather fringes coming 
nut of them. Here, tiien, in the .spring sunlight, with 
bis jdeasant lioyisli face and Inight eyes, his .sniootli com¬ 
plexion, and Ijis curly hair, hatlcss, weariiifj as he did 

just now a little air of melancholy-.-he really looked very 

well indeed. He resembled a gentleman in every possilik; 
detail. 

" llnllo ! ” said Helen over the wall, 

I’erey turned, Fhen lie saw Maliel's 'little triangular 
iuiiiling face under a big hat. He smiled liack, 

" You’re over early," he said. " What's iq) ? ” 

" Dll! five tl'iousaiid things." said Mabel. 

iVircy knew precisely the kind of things sjie meant.all 

the iimiiiiierahle small aifairs that girls work up togetlier 
-llpugs liki! the decunitions of elmrelies, or poker-work, 
or the dressing of cluirily-ilolls, or mysieriohs coniideiices, 
i>r exchange.s of literary efforts--aIl the incydinable 
4 'iop of businesses and secrets that make their appieararice 
whim two girls liecome friends, Maliel came over pieity 
often now: sometimes slie stayed to lunch, and soiiie-|| 
times not. 

" I want yr.ii to look aftia* her for a hit," said Helen, 

" I've got to see Mas, J'eiiiietl." 

" 1 .shall be dHighted,'’' said Percy, Come and walk 
along here, M^ss Marridoii; the grass is tjuitf dry," 

" I'll be Inw.'k in livi; or (eu minutes," said Helen. " Dr 
a quarter Qt an hour at the latest," 
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Percy had reached now, he thought, that pleasant 
stage of intimacy in which one can be abrupt, He said 
nothing for four or five paces. Then he began. 

"I’ve been thinking about what you said over at 
Cleever. Do you really think that, Miss Marridon ? " 
Mabel looked startled. 

" About what ? ” she asked, " I forget.” 

"About . . . about the Colonel, y;ou know; and his 
religion.” 

" Oil, yes! ... of course I do, Mr, Brandi'eth-Smith. 
It's only that in his case he doesn't put his religion forward 
at all.” * 

" A man tame to see me the other day," said Percy 
pensively. " He was the curate in our old home at 
Hanstead. Well; he’s become a Roman Catholic; and 
he's having a fearfully haid time.” 

Mabel sniffed* delicately. 

" Don’t you . . . don’t you think that’s rather fine ? ” 
asked Percy tentatively. "He’s lost everything •’and 
gained nothing, you know. His wife gives him an awful 
time, I expect.” 

“ And has she lost everything too ? ” 

" Why, yes: her position and so on, of course. Thjpy’re 
in lodgings somewhere.” 

"I think it's extraordinarily selfish of liim," said Mabel 
deliberately. "You don’t really think it’s fine of him, 
do you ? ” ^ (She began to grow excited.) Just because 
Hie thought he’d like to change his religion, he’s ... he’s 
sacrificed his wife and all jier happiness. What did he 
marry her for, if he couldn’t keep his word to her better 
than that ? ” 

■ r ■ ■ 

" His word ? ” 

Ifes; his promises, and all that she ,expected too ' 
What right has he to do that? . . . Mr. Brandi-eth*' 
Smith, you can't really think that^s fine of him . . . do . 
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you ? Wliy should he think pbout Iiimself, more than 
.about her?” 

He had never seen her so serious and excited before. 
Her eyes had grown quite grave, and her face worked 
a little. She resembled a kitten that suddenly behaves 
like a cat: he .said nothing for a few seconds. Fie was 
really surprised. ^ He did not know her as Helen did, 

Mabel, was of that quite distinct” and recognizable 
class that on the subject of the Church of Rorhe, and, 
on that only,T becomes very nearly .fanatical Largely 
It was ^ her education, and the influence of her father, 
who, with tolerably loose views on the subj'tct of works,' 
was very Evangelical indeed upon that of faith; and 
partly, to her very individucdistic temperament, the idea 
ot_ religious obedience was absolutely distasteful. Catho¬ 
licism, then, to her, was the .single subject for which 
nothing could be said. Religion, to her, , was almost 
evei’ything that Catholicism was not. But she was quite 
sincere too in her arguments just now, and entirely un¬ 
aware that she was moved by prejudice. Jt seemed to 
her, honestly and genuinely, that a religion that could 
not,take the second place-as iiTpoor Mr. MMn’s case- 
was simply not religion at aU. It was exactly un- 
cimstian. And her knowledge of Percy’s own position 
gave her a, deliberate and pointed force in all that she 
said. 

But, , .Percy began, a little uneasy that something 
TO wrong, “ it M«K to me that if a person's conscience 
tells him a certain religion is true, he’s bound to follow 
It whatever happens.”, 

. ^ reli^on be true—how can he even 

think it true, Jf it makes him cruel to his wife ? That’s 
not Christianity 1 ” 

Percy was silent. ’ 
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His inind was revolving vehemently. At one instant 
there came on him a violent impulse to tell her every-. 
thing—everything, at least, with regard to his religious 
views, (He did not propose to tell even her about Gladys.) 
Then a no less violent impulse swayed him to do nothing 
of the kind. After all, why should he lower himself in her 
eyes ? He did not forget how she had compared a con¬ 
version to Catholicism with marrying an acties.s. . , . 
Well, at any rate, he had not done the second. . . . 

So he" compromised, once more. 

“Miss Marridon,” he said, "do tell me wluit you 
mean by religion. ... I ... I really want to know.” 

She turned lier face on him, and an odd startled look, 
almost shy, took the place of the little glow that had l)een 
in her eyes just now. 

“ Yes: do tell me,” he said. " I really mean it.” 

“But . . .*bul how I can say it all in a minute or 
two ? I really —" 

“ I don’t mean exactly everything you believe. Ihit 
... but the whole thing," 

She drew a breath, as they moved on again over 
the noiseless grass. 

A f 

(iii) 

“So there you are,” cried Helen, ten mimites later. 

' I'm fearfully, sorry for being so late.” 

Mabel was beside her almost before .she had finished 
speaking. It had been a jery intimate conversation 
indeed; and the reaction had come. 

“ Yes, my dear, you are late, We shan’t have time-" 

“You must stay to lunch. Come along. Good-bye, 
Percy." 

Percy nodded; and as the two disappeared behind 
the low wall, was in time to catch a'quick glanct; from tlio 
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gill he Jie.il talked to so long-, The glance certainlv 
. s^oorned eloquent; I)ut )„..eould not Juive put into words 

--scarcely into Ihought-.exactly wluit it signified. 1| 

seemed to mean a great deal more than it possibly 
could. 

bor a minute or two, as he contioiicd to walk up and 
down, he could think of nothing exceiit of the girl her¬ 
self. Indeed, .she,.]iad revealed herself, it seemed to Irini, 
a,s never before. l,Jp to the present they had talked’ 
imrely on the tops of things: there had been iilenty 
of cmmderic, and sympatliy, and mutual iiiKierstamling 
iind ail the rest of it; l,,)ut it: had been as if they had 
played at ball, ca.tching and tossing, swiflly andeasily, 
Now they had drojiped tlie liall and com(,i togcither, 

A very real and vivid p^irson, be thought, had lieen 
revealed to liini; sani,!, cool, comforting, yet ciirionsly 
stimulating. As_.slie had talked, more and more had her 
pleasant coiiventiomilities dropped from her, and her 
mthnate self emerged. Ibn- eye.s bad grown large and 
serious, and evwi elo(,|uent; slie had lalktd with little 

quick gestures of her bands, glaiifdng.at him.it seemed- 

as if miconscioiis of anything e.xce])t her subject. Hi! 
was nearer to hi'r, he knew now'; than ever before. And 
"j'W' more he assured himself that all this was “quite 
ditferent” from any previous experience of his. ^ 

Then, presently, as though lit still by her presence, tlm 
oxtmordinaiT sanity of her Gospel (as he tliiinght) began 
to fascinate liini, ... 

She Jiail not, naturally, |ouclietl on dogma. Dogma 
had pnictieally no jdace in her Gospel at ail, iixcept 
perliaps .suhconseioiisly..^ far away down, in fflysteries. 

Her religion rather consisted in aii Attidide.an attitiidei 

lU'imarily, to ju-r mdghhtmr. One must lie good to people, 
she sahi; kindly and duiritable; that was the First 
Oread (.ouimandinent of the f.uw; and, comtiared with 
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this all elsf was secondary. After all (she had asked in 
cffecl) what do we rmlly know of anything except that ?, 
Of coirse Christianity was tnie-no reasonable person 
denied that-and one must repeat the Creed and go to 
church • and there was heaven no doubt, to which (as 
a matter of private opinion) she held that everyone would 
^ro some time, But these things were, so to speak, extras; 
or, at least, they were not one's first bjisiness. One s first 
i)u«ine«s. one’s real religion, was to perform the duties 
of erne's station: one must be good, of course, too; and 
one must be kind and pleasant. And ♦anything that 
interfered with this, she had argued (with a memory 
01 poor B'lr., Iain, and of other circumstances too, within 
her knowledge), could not possibly be right or tnie--- 

was not, in fact, Christianity. 

This, roughly spealdng, was the Gospel she had preached 
just now, with her quick little gestures and her bright grave 
eyes. And her sincerily had been undoubted. That had 
been a tremendous point in her favour. She appiJfired 
really to care; and to find inspiration in such a faith. 

Now Percyc knew perfectly well that the scheme was 
open to a number of critipisms, He was perfectly aware 
that it did not rest on'anything but an individualistic 
point of view, quite natural indeed in a properly-brought-up 
person, -and yet not seriously defensible. But he would 
not formulate these criticisms. He just regarded it, and 
it seemed \ypnderfully attractive. 

- In a word then, he saw the two Ideas of Christianity 
which were still within his choice,. There was .first 
Catholicism—that large, definite, coherent sclieme of which 
he knew quite enough to understand its coherence. , , 

Yet here, in thi§ morning sunlight, on this rich lam, 
shadowed by the great house that was his fiome, iii these 
smooth circumstances, all coloured as they were by ten , 
thousand tints and shades—to him, soothed,now and 
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charitable, and went to chntch and didn't bote much 
about dogma, would not the victory of C-bris ™ity ho, 
after all, complete ? What need waa there, ate all to 
in the garni structure of Catholicism across tins 
^oth and pleasant countryside ? The one was reason- 
2, suitable and quiet: the other was arrts mg, m- 
haimonious and hard. What was there, a ter all, m the 
intellectual completoess of Catholicism, hat it should 
necessarily be preferred to the moral and liiiman com- 
pleteness of the Gospel according to Mabel . 

And Helen, .when the two had got out of earshot of tin; 
terrace, had turned to her friend with a dancing light in 

her eyes. , , 

“ Well: did you rub it in ? " slie said; as inotlnu 

asked you ? i i i 

" I told him exactly what I thought, said MatKU. 


" I want .to speak to you an instaul, Percy," said lii;w 
mother after lunch a couple of days later. 

He flloowed her listlessly into the little morning-rooin 
that opened out of tlie drawing-rooin whore Mabel and 
his sister were again over their codec. 

"Your father’s caught a chill again, as you knuu. 
It’s too tiresome. And the doctor told mi? just before 
lunch that he must take mudi more ciilre than he did last 
time.” 

‘‘I'm sorry,” ^aid the boy, ostitl with tliat dreuniy 
air, as he sat down in the window recess, 

” Well, there it is; and the Rector’s dreadfully upset, 
because of the bazaar, you know, oii^Eastei' Monday.” 

Percy looked up quickly. ‘V 
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‘'I’ni’ti, upon it, yo„ Jjiiow," .she went on. "Hut 

Wlios to do the .speakin|^? , . . Percy? ” 

Hi,s liyart was begiiming to beat a little:. 

Yes ? ” he said. 

„ ^ you'd do it instead of him,” she said abruptly, 
t beard ]k,)w well you spoki,; at tlie Servants’ Bull . , . 

; • • <>nd you know the bazaar’s for the CJmrch 
uertainly, for a mw lectern the RrxtrM- wa,iits uml . . . and 
0 Slovc tor 11,0 voslty, Ji„t I d„„’t s,,,, that ,„„1 stop 
it''’ loi’ tlie place as a whole you know. 
And Its so Importiuit that wo should bo well repnsentod 
tiioie; and so 1 thought——'’ 

moved his liea.d abruptly; mid she stoiiped. 
a n she be.gan again, witli an oddly mingled air of 

mil honty and coiindaiut. She talted about" traraasoriabli, 
im'Jiidice," " iiaiTinMuimleiblisn," " Ibc .good Redor," 

[Hisitimi in ihe eoimiy." 

Jbd Ptaey scarcely seemed i,, iujar iicr. .(iis plea,siuit, 
uiglit eye;., a, little iiielaiiclioly, now wi-re resting on the 
■^'<'11 liltie hills heymid th(,; ricfi roHinii slopes of the great 


""dher,” Ill.; s,dd (piietly, as sjie stopped at 
t il speak if you like.” 












CHAPTER Xi 

r 

W 

D own here in this side-street of Kensington, om; 

might almost think oneself in some country town 
except for the low steady murmur, as of a rolling sea, 
that beat in ceaselessly from the High Street a hundred 
yards away. Here, strangely enough, the principal 
traffic was on Sundays, when Father Hilary preaduid; 
the roadway seethed with vehicles: but on this Friday 
evening in June it was empty enough, 

A rather shabby figure in a ready-made stiit and stnlt; 
hat came briskly down the turn from the High Street, 
swinging a stick. He pulled out his watch as lie eatne, 
and pursed his lips to look at if. Then he pnt it back .’itid 
came on. , * 

The church was nearly empty as he turned into it. 

There were scarcely half a 'dozim pehjile tlai’e.dark 

motionless figures—•motionless as (kdliolics usually are 
in the presence of their God; and cimtent, it seemed, to 
sit there in the half-dark church, wilhouf book or bea,ds, 
regarding the pale sanctuary and the little kiping light 
in the red glass. 

Except for the curious sounds I'chomg from th^ galleiy 
. ' , :-t5S 
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noiu th«Juglmdtar.sounds of many male , voices alter- 

''^dirig with one, 011 a rapid monotone, the wliole place 
bad arnur ot being out of the world altogether, in some 
stiangi., j),m,iithe.sis, out.«iido of which considerations of 
nne and idace clanK,)un.!d in vain. And mm the rapid 
|diantntg from the gallery, and the single Iiright loophole 
'll It that slashed the darkness, .seemed, after a while, 
'deinents m this air of aiiartness. JAir the.se sounds too, 
as tin* fnars recited their office, appeared as if on a different 
phuK* altogether Irom ordinary voices and ordinary music: 
they had iotliing^ whatever in common, for 'e.^ample, 
(«cept their physical laws), with such compositions as 
'u'. imdsbys Service in G, * 


jucjicitlly, a.s the clinn.ffi 

its backgreimd. 
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had made more than one Novena for this very Hitention, 
and now, actually upon the ninth day of his last Novena 
it had been accomplished. He need fear nothing further 
now: the one supreme dread that he would be forced to 
throw himself, not merely upon his wife’s mercy (for tluit 
might very well be a humiliation demanded of him), but. 
upon the money gained by the publication of a book of 
which he did not approve-this dread was for ever re¬ 
moved. Henceforth he would earn his own living, and 
would be able, even, if he were at all successful, to lay a 
little by in case of illness or unemployment. * 

So he had come here to tell Father Hilary of Gttd’s 
marvellous mercy to him. 


Meanwhile the time and the place and thii stnuige 
chanting and .Mr., Main'.s own soul conspired tog(‘tht!r 
in a stream of thought that ran througli Mr. Main's 
mind. 

He saw now, he thought, as never before, how "fill 
things work together for good " if one will but trust God, 
Here was he, who had flung himself and Ids wiftv upon 
the world six^months ago, with no provision but the very 
smallest, rescued now and set upon the rock. His eduqi- 
tion had been useless to him: a grounding at a gmtnmar'' 
school, in^Latin grammar, arithmetic, a little history, and 
a little geography, followed by tw.o years in a provincial 
University, followed again by one yciar's inKtructim) in 
the History of the Prayer Book, Waterhuid (.m tlit* 
Eucharist, the first three hundred and fifty years of Chnrch 
history, with some commentaries on the Bible and the 
Thirty-Nine Articles—this course, of» erudition was not 
calculated to lay tlie foundations of a fortuiu!. NeitlMu' 
does a little experience as a curate in suburban parislie.s 
very considerably brighten the prospect. 

It was with these weapons then th'at he had triced the 
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' ..'■iital.' will, I,a,,,I ,|a„. 

' ' ‘ ''I'-. .'Iain was iiHtiiig 

'l'•a•■'.l| "IS |...i„i) ,*mlil almns, ,,m.safily rm-ii,. 

(H'mill “I-'™ 

Unit lio shin,1,1 liavi. Siml, a »if,. a, ,Mari„„. T),,,,. 

tteBswiirii,^ .■"'aHoaliiry 

.f:\' .. ... ii|.m llaiKtaail 

wKli ils iiiayiir ami i|. 

.ikn all.1 1 .S iiarisl, |».ia,i,.,g,. ,|,„„, 

... ., i,.h.„,,,.i ii„.v „ ‘Li 

..'""I ™iov...i ,1,11,iiy 

'"""'" '■O". Itnil.. ... i,,., 
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envy that life than he could regret his childhood. Ihe, 
thing was passed, for him, inevitably, 

For his astonishing good-fortune intoxicated him (it 
Mr, Main’s exalted moods could ever be called by that 
name). After all, was he not a Commercial Traveller, 
with all travelling expenses paid, a minimum of thirty 
shillings a week, and jDossibilities in the ^ay of Commis¬ 
sions ? . , , And he was a Catholic, too. . . ■ 

He bowki his head again upon his hands presently: 
and a fragment of an old psalm came to his lijj^s. 

" We went through fire and water; and Thou hast 
brought us out into a wealthy place." 

. . (iii) 

"Well! "^said Father Hilary, ten mirmte.s later in the 
parlour, smiling as usual, " what news now, Mr, Mtiin ?«•’’ 

Mr. Main put his hat and stick carefully down on the 
little table. H(> too was smiling as hard as he could, 
which meant that his solemn mouth widened like a gash 
in his face, while his kind short-sighted eyes looked as 
usual. 

" My dear father,” he said as ha too sat down, " the 
best of news. I am successful at last.” 

Well ? Ip what way ?, ” 

«" You remember I told you I had been to young Mr, 
Brandreth-Smith—and how kind he was, not only in 
writing for me, but actually in getting his father to 
write ? ” ,, 

: FatherHilary nbdded. He knew now that Mr, Main 
must not be hurried; he must be allowed to lay down 
_^^all the preliminaries and circumstances as if he were 
|to preach a sermon-say on the life and character of 
^Ahab. . .. 
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W(ilt! conlimnvl the otlier, now .solemn and judicial, 
I wmit to the linn iif question-the linn of Marteusou 
aiKl C:d)ell--aMd saw one of tlic ])arl:nerH--Mr. Cabell, 
m act. He was very kind, though a little impatient, 

I thought, once or twice. Well; he asked mo a number 
(mum : in fact I had to fill up a paper. ...” 

So It proceeded. Kvery detail mmst be related; the 
wiva of furtlmr papers, a request for guarantors; arid 
iHm the silence tluit followed. It must have been nearly 
t^ve nunutes before the crucial fact was announced; 
and rile letffir that proclaimed it spread before the priest, 
tl'al hdhor,” said the other, "arrived this aftcr- 
0. And I am to enter ui'iori my duties on Moiulay.” 

_ 10 priest read it throngii. returned it, and held out 
ins hand. • 

" * ‘'n'liq-atiilafi- 3am. Mr, Main, witii all my heart.” 

•“I ic siuv t;!i(i te;irs in the convert’s eyes, ami the 
f load gaslihke .smile uimu his lips. Mr, Main was veiy 
deeply moved indeed. ^ 

llic imsi luti l«in»l l,y ,„„v a lairaorilhiarv nsiiwi 

Ira Itei imii. H,. |,ad i.j,,, ,, 

and find I'wm |1„:„| ,,„ilty 

: tl>n pmadyd, had brai s„ ,.w«iv..|v 
'pwentiu®, *, vary exad: and s. vary rWamitiai 
An. th™, ,((Ic by lilil,. th.. prist, dJi 

With men, had hegnn tw imd(!rstaiicl ... 

lia lia,l pimawd tla. alii.ust startliiiR ab»o. rrf 
w ul am nwrally railed Ciffs; a,„| i,,,,! ,|„d„rsi,|„d 

sinsukir (ailmn tlial 
Ml. Mam appeared to have made o( 1* life Never im,-,. 
Irad Ihe ,,riB,.|ytr a,;,p,m|„l for pity; ill fact tlic other Imd 

a id e ilamly umialled for. Ami nest he had perceived 
tha the aniaanis inTOs of Mr. Main as a detKvmaii 

leally ^nd truly had nothing whatever to do witli his 
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change of faith. He did not wish to bec(Mne a^CathoIir 
in order to try to make a better job of his earthly life; 
in fact he seemed with astonishing complacencyao take 
his ignominies in clerical life as the normal and asual 
accompaniment of such a life, Nothing whatever had 
influenced Mr. Main’s movement except the conviction, 
built perhaps originally on somewhat incoherent grounds, 
that the Church of Rome was right mY the Church of 
England wrong. 

And then respect had grown into admiration. Not only 
had this elder man submitted to the teaching oflhe youn{>’cr, 
as a child to hie father; but he had submitted too with, 
the same unquestioning acceptance to the circumstaiici^s 
of his life. He had not complained; he had just rel:itfd 
these circumstances so far as was nece,s,sary. . . . The 
peculiarly disagreeable attributes of the wife to wJiom In; 
was bound; the poky lodgings; the snubs and the dis- 
appointmerfts—these had been discerned by the priest 
as shadows moving among Mr. Main’.s careful little 
sentences. 

The man appeared to him with at least some of tlie 
characteristics of the saint. He was very slow, quite 
stupid, utterly, conscientious and unquestioningly patient. 
An A it was necessary therefore to be very careful in 
talking to him. 

(iv). 

"And there’s another thing,’’ said Mr. Main when the 
proper congratulations had been'gi^en and receivcd-- 
" another thing just a little on my conscience. I . . , I 
daresay it’s not my business at all; and ifi any case, 
iather’’—(he lifted solemn eyes to ^the priest’s face)-- 
" in any case I do not wish even to appear to ^ry into 
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wliiit t .should not. If I should seem to do so, kindly (hi 
not«answcr me at all ; and 1 will promise to draw no ccm 
elusions. Or, hotter still, just tell mo to mind my own 
Inisine.ss." 

batlja- Hilary bowed as soliminly in return. 

"But .1 do not tliink there is any likelihood.he 

lu'gan, 

Mr. Main lifteii a lean liand with <\ cleriiail gravity, 

" Wait (ill you liave heard inti, father,’’ he said. "It 
concerns young Mr. Brandreth-Smitit." 


" Ves ? ’’ <;ai(l tlie [irie.st, without a movi'ineut. 

I have heard very unha.])py n.im(.iurs about that young 
m;m--tha.f . , . that he has given nj) all idea of hecoiniiig 
a (oitliolic. Well; I had better .say outright that it was 
my wife that informed me.* She also informs me tJuit . . . 
that he lias engaged himself to he married jo a young lady 
of his neighl.Kmrhood,’’ 

^'rhe j(rie.st made a quick niovtmuuit. again tho 
long hiirid checked him. 

"Waif (ill you have heard me out, fallier; and then 
say what you think [uoper. Now I do iKit ask with any 
motive hiil^ this, I have known him for a eoiisidenilde 
time. J fliink 1 may say that 1 had a litthMiifiiienci* with 
■ • • «'>d 1 think lie regards me with leelingH 
ol kindness. If those thing,.; are tnic, father; mid J may 
say thal tlii-y have worried me mori' llum a little, I liave 
beiui wondering wludla'r you would think it my duty to 
write (0 him, or even to go ami sei; him.’’ ' ", 

iMtlier Hiiaiv drew a, smkleri hreatli. To jmt it gently,. • 
not tliink if likely (hal Mi'. .Main was (juite tlie man 
to he of siuvic... Ihit i),. ,ij,| . j„, ^vaited. 

" I will abide by yoiir derision (mlindy. fatlier, I need 
hardly savi If you lelt me No. 1 will take that simjd\’ 
to mean that I need du nothing. 1 sliail no! draw any 
eomdui^uis at all as to whether or no the reports are 

f 
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f:nie, 1 Khali .simply put thum out of my miiifl that is 
iinloss you wish me to know tin* facts so’far as you may 

happen to know them yoimself." 

^ He had fmisliecl. Tlmt was clear. Tlien* wus'un air in 
ins tone; as of a peroration conchidod, He now waited 
tor orders. 

The priest sighed and sat back. 

'' I think you liave been most discrout:, Mr. Main," he 
said, "iiu;he way you have put tilings. Nothing could 
be more delicate.” (It was necessary to say things to 
Mr. Main, lu; had learnt, which with other people mighl 
be taken for granted.) ” And f will tell you all that I 
know-all, tliat is ” (he corrected himself), " thttt I am 
at liborly to tell. ,f tidl you,” he jiroeceded carefully to 
explain, " first tliat you iiKij'kiiow whal you ouglit to 
know, when tluisirastories are rotVrred to; mid next that 
you may give him tlie beneiit of your prayers. I am sure' 
that ati:emj)tiiig to write to him or see him, would be 
useless.” » 

He paused; and Mr, Main gravely assented with a 
mov('nient of Ida head, 

14 me sai -it is Jim,, n,,.,, i, „,i 5 j,,,,,, 

miiiiUis ago timl I tail a'liitbir from Mr. Smith wlii4i 

thmight at tiio lira,, ,li,l i,i,„ , j,.,, 

(till paoseil: than ho went m briskly,) •' Yis, I tiiiiik I 
am Immd to say flat », must fake tliat ii-tior in lav,, 
ta to his grodit, n appeaml to show that ho was 
iwllnig to make a grisi,t acrilia, f„r |,is (,.,1,1,, , 
say any more about that, Tim eoiitentsMf the lelUir mn 

» mudr*'” *" 

"Well, tlien; ddilly enongh, nvet since Hal time I 
have new once seen liim, I wrote to him twice, remiml- 
mg him of his mstmcltas; hat it ai*ined that he always 
'» loo much engaged. That nade-me umion^taiiie 
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I wrote Id tile |„i,„| i„ , 

"" I ‘■'"“‘I fi'om iiioi lllat Ml, .Smith had never once 


to Ci-i!l under (host 


iind Hull he 


..S(,;an.;tily liked 


eu'ciimslauceH, (I am hound to say 


tin; lirst |iart ttf the 
mi! that he does not 


, t I’ . . - \ Muuuu IV/ suy 

'V■’'* ‘I’ wa,s natural 

that (hey liadiit nu;t.) 

‘■Well; I wroie fo ihu yo,mg . 

\vtok later; :mtH;!s( week ,,nly 1 had an answer. l am 
Mury to :,:ty (ha! p coriolioraterl tin; lirst part ttf the 
rumour you speak of. In p. ho tells tiie that he does not 
propnse to coDimue Id-i indmclioiis; and Chat: he (imls.^- 
"H- «'e Ii*a! lie linds i( was mily emocionalism that 
brought him to me in the lirst instance.” ' 

Mr. M.ain was molionlcss, Tlien im sjxike, still willioiK 
moving. • 

"You (Innk tha,t was triie, father". 

" 1 ^'***' *'*'il‘d!i it is not true," said the Iriar ipiietlv. 

An.l 1 ,1,,, no! ihink that Im (luiib; it, true eiljier, Ihit 
of course I may bi; wronging him.” 

"niankyou, father. 1 . . , 1 will do as yousay." 

■'Mura's ,111, ihingn,nr,/'Huiil the prfet.' ”1 don't 
know whethi,;r you know yuimg Ihilhrrd, wfio was a great 
told .,f III, |„M VWI; I iKkcd idftr liiiii iroiii 

yuimg Itidhml. who it .111 imilyt,, htii;; Slid r fin,I thai 
tie lias hiSiid no!hill,g whatever from his friend. 'He wen! 
with him to the theatre w.nce; anti sina* then has hciiril 
mdhmg. 1 think he r. a little liiirt, you know. 'fTiey 
were threat friends. Hut f hear that .Mr Smith i. with I.K 
family m l.omion‘,mvv ng.mk (!,.■ eng.mement ymi 
‘fintk of, I have heard nnitmi;; ef p, Hni I should iiuf 
be likely fo. you see,‘'under the I'irniuht.ui.es," 

Mr, Main gravely inrline.i he, he.rd *His fa,e wa^, rery 
j'ravi’ and jiaiicial, and hi’, hp:. .i liti},. pmse,l. 

IhiUik you for vom M.nhflen.e, [.uhn 1 sli.iH now 
know wts^f to think,"* 
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In this manner, then, sat and talked these t^o persons 
of no importance ;™the young ffiar of no birth or position 
at all—a popular preacher, indeed, just for tho present, 
but that would not last long; and this failure of an 
Anglican curate, an uncomfortably angular man, who 
was proud and pleased to be a traveller in cocoa. So 
they sat and discussed, without any sense of proportion, 
a young man of wealth and position, •about whom the 
world had ranged itself very happily indeed. But people 
in ignoble circumstances never do have any sense of ])ro- 
portion, or of their own impertinence. 


CHAPTlUi XI1 


(i) 

/ yji.HIDb (ii(! iVsiHjined aH if Nfiiuix* as well 

y/ aH Art lull iloni, i,,,,. 

r ay II sums. U ,vas mil yet a,i,l (|„i f„l| 

August heal had not nijiclied its zenith; yx tivt-n now, 
abtw! (li(‘ (errawi when,; the cliairs stood n-ady, and the 
little tables ami the handstajui, ainoiigst wliieli \mrm\ 
earnest uMi in Idaek^ troiiser.s and gri;eiM)aize aiuxnis, 
tlie air shook and shinimerecl /nan the refracted light, 
ihe beds iit!lwfe!i the ct-ilardrees were one blaze; of 
nulianoe; tht; tall tre.e.s theinselvis reared against tin; 
binning sky lieads that wite at tlie very lieigbt laf 
iiixuriaiit green ; birds shiinuinl from sbrnlibmy to shrulo 
bery, at iiresent undisturbed, gathering tiudr last meal 
btdoih tin; irtidday siesta, ami behav, ino -if tbiiv bud 

**.the invasmii U[ the entire County inti)their 

witbf <lt.jniairis. 

Art tO(r -at least Ibat form of Art ,wlii(;li can be pro¬ 
vided by a^wbole.sale l.oiidiai diaaindtir hatl dune b(!r 
utiiiosl. Largi; striped tiaits, with earivas dotirs at present 
liookisi bai:k, endo^-d the edges of the lawn at either 
iriid, amKlmiig out druupiiig ilags from their jHiirs ot poles. 
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From the eastern door of the great house ran'already a 
strip of caipet, and other cylindrical bundles awaited ' 
their unrolling. Across the gardens too, wlierej. like dig¬ 
nified though not very wealthy relations, lay the church 
and rectory embowered in trees, rose a flag-post from 
which hung the standard of St. GeQTge—(" Which, one 
must always remember,” said the Rector, " is the proper 
flag for England ”)^ and about the lych-gate, through 
which the Family proceeded to church on Sundays, 
appeared other strips and streamers of bunting, 

It was a scene of extraordinary opulence and prosperity, 
and even of beauty. There is nothing in the whole world 
which so combines to produce the appearance of these 
things, as a really first-rate English country-house. When 
such a place as Marston, th*en, lays herself out to be 
splendid—when beneath an August sky, cloudless from 
horizon to horizon, and behind the bunting and the 
carpet and the chairs and the bandstand and the tegts, 
there stands a glorious Georgian mansion that is the very 
last word in classicism—a place ot shallow steps and 
Greek columns’and circular windows and curved balus¬ 
trades—all entirely perfecl^of their kind; when absolutely 
no expense has been spai-ed, and its mistress is a dominaht 
woman of large ide^ who will have things her own way— 
when all*'these powers conspire together, the effect is 
indescribably great. i- 

^Within, too; the house promised at least an equal glory. 

.Efoors stood open, and busy persons hurried through 
them in all directions; banked about the foot of the great 
curving staircase were positive slirubberias of flowering 

bushes ; chairs stoqd in pairs, one-on Ue top of the other 

m ranks and battalions-presently to be grouped suitably i 
--in every space of the great hall that was not 1i thorougli- ! 
tare; a sound of footsteps and talkin^f came through the » 
open doors of the drawing-room where the furniWre was ' ! 
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being aixai^ed for tlie reception of a big crowd. And 
■upon all this looker 1 down* the solemn gigantic portraits 
ol dead aqd gone Erandretiis, watching it seemed these 
tremendous preparations for the wedding festivities of 
their present lieir, 


In the niorning-rooin, resembling Napoleon on the eve 
of a battle in wliich his victory is pre-destined, .sat Mr.s. 
Brandrcth-SniKli Juirself, with Mrs. Bennett, who rashly 
adveflturing herself here on an errand from the Rectory 
was ordered to remain, wliile a man took tlie'message liack 
to the Rector. 

” My dear, I positively mfist insist on your laiinaiiiing. 
Helen is iisele$.s to me, and 1 vvas forced to lei; tier go over 
to Cleever last night; and there is not a soul who imder- 
stands anytliin;,' liere oxcxipt niy.sclf. I was nially iishained 
at breakfast; it wiis no lictter than a, piaiie, \jndeiiiill 
has completely lost his h(.iad.’' 

So hero sat meek and lielpful Mrs. .Bemmtt, distracteii 
with the thouglit ol what her hnsliainl would do withoiil; 
heiH yet unable to r(;,sist. For .slle too, like all tlie world, 
like tlie poor Major liiinself, now .stniggiing into tlie pre¬ 
scribed white spats, with a hutton-hook, overli*iul----(he 
had^ received some sjiecjes of a commission in some 
auxiliary force of His Majesty’s dominions jast month) 
^like, Underhill, ami the Rector, and the gamekeepenv 
and the Bchoolraistress-she,too had capitulated to the 
masterful adequacy of tlie gniat lady, and now revolved 
round her like a planet about a central sun. The Rectory 
must look after it,self for the present: ‘she must sit liere 
and be talkal to, For Mrs. Braiidreth-Smith, like a true 
strategist, had perceived that she herself must be a fixed 
point, jjjresently sltb would make a Progress through 

f 
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iiouse and gardens; but just now it was essential that 
everyone must know where tcJ find her. So she sat here; 
and discoursed, with a roving eye, interrupjing hepelf 
to deliver distinct answers to all who came for direction. 

Her successes had, indeed, been ^ttraordinary. She 
had not made a single mistake in the complicated pro¬ 
cesses of taking h^r place in the County. Her instincts 
had befn as unerring in all things as in, for example, the 
case of the Matthieson-Howleys, who had abandoned the 
Nook three months ago in despair and lied to hide them¬ 
selves again,in the crowds of London. For instance, it 
was she who had decided that her husband must not 
undertake the Harriers (since he was still but imper¬ 
fectly acquainted with the Jirt of riding), but must sub¬ 
scribe largely instead; she who had fixed the number of 
pheasants to be reared; she who had manmuvred the 
coming »f the Flower Show to Marston, on which occa- 
:ion, with brilliant delicacy of intuition, she had selected 
for the presenting of the prizes the \’ery lady who had 
hoped 10 hav^ the Show at her own house, thus completely 
satisfying ^everybody. She had not made a mistake: 
more, she had not negfected an opportunity; and.her 
reward was come, in the supreme achievement of having 
plannecf, conducted and concluded the engjigement 
between her only son and Lord.Marridon’s only daughter. 

Of course the swiftness of it all was the sign of her 
‘genius. Many mothers could have managed the business 
ultimately, under the circumstances, but few in so short 
a time. It was not a year since they had come to the 
place. Mabel, of course, was by tio means a supreme 
matrimonial prize: her father was not particularly 
wealthy, and practically the whole estate would pass to 
his son. But in every other respect she was desirable. 

She was an Honourable; she wa*s quite pr»|ty; she , 


f was very good ; she was socially quite first-ral(!; she was 
j thoroughly well known in’the neighbourliooil, It was 
|: good enough for Mrs. Brandreth-Smith, 

Her handling of the reins, of course, cannot adequately 
be described here, It is enough to say that it had to be 
very delicate. For*, first there was Percy to drive; and 
when one reflects on Percy as he was nine months ago, 
her adroitness is evMent. First, he had to be taught liow 
to carry himself, how to dress, how to shoot, how to ride, 
how to dance—even how to tliink-'-how, in a word, to 
get rid of the did Man of the City and liow to put on the 
New Man of the County. She had done thi.s quite per¬ 
fectly—seldom by a direct touch of the whip. Of course 
he had been trainalile, yet it was noiui the less credit to 

the trainer. Next there was^he matter of his religion.- 

his regrettable tendency to Romaiiismj ,and in tJie. 
managing of this more, perhaps, might be set down to thti 
pliabjlity of Percy than to his actual handling by Ids 
mother. Yet slie had been very adroit; she had sur¬ 
rounded him by suggestion; .she had made it just a little 
inconvenient (but not more tlian a little) for him to go 
up to see his priest; she had .sciothed and comforted him 
with luxury; she liad never once abused his’faith; yet 
she had instilled into his atmosphere on every possible 
occasion a continual strefim of the nro-st delicate and 
tactful hints that his proposed religion would he a real 
draw-back in the luture. Lastly, and supremely, she had 
actually employed Mabel herself in the busine.ss, thus^ 

accomplishing two’strokes in one.-she had thrown the 

two together upon intimate Hnes™-(since spiritual flirta¬ 
tions are the most jlromising of all)--and had, simul¬ 
taneously, put her own views through’ lips which were 
more likely \o prevail than her own. It was Percy’s 
' responsiveness that had done the rest. 

The matter of Ma&el had been far easier-. First, the 
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lady had encouraged H'elen’s IrieiidHliijr wiflrlu’i m i‘V('rv 
possible way; then she haddiintiMl to Helen her fnlnre 
hopes—again more by suggestion than dired, statennait ; 
then she asked Mabel over on every oeeasion when IVi'cy 
would be likely to see inudi of lier. iuid had [iraised liei- 
emphatically in her absence, AH this '.die did, long Ixd'ore 
Mabel knew the story of Percy’s unhappy religit-sns 
entanglement. Certainly it is tlu; Ijorses that j;mll thr 
carriage along; no amount of skilful handling of the 
reins and whip can take the {ilace of tin* iic’.h and liloud 
between the .shafts. Yet the ino.st ardent tlesh and 
blood in the world will not pull the carriage safely and 
swiftly through crowded traffic unlcs;, then' is a eoinitetent 
driver, upon the box. Percy and Mabel hotlj (laniglit 
that it was themselves wi/o had arranged I hr: nian iage 
and talked pverAheir respective parents. Mrs, Praiuiicth 
Smith knew better. She liad sipiarwl l.ord Marridon 
frankly and straightforwardly by the generosity of I,,.,- 
proposals with regard to the settlements she woiil.i niake 
upon the pair, if the marriage; took iilacc at once. 

"And why should they wait, after all?"sln'hadasb-d 
pathetically. “'I'm sun; they know their own mind:; 
the deans!*'” * 


She. was, deploring pr(;sently the oneAingl,* riimiow on 
»all this sunshine. 

she .saiffi ” abmiP Imr poor hroiffi.r' 
1 had hoped he would be best mail.*’ 

^ "Have they heard anything*for*certain yet?” aske,! 
Mrs Bennett, who like .so many very yo(»r{p,ropie. took 
a strange interest in iniquity, c 

"Simply that he's gone with tlii.s woiruin abroad.... 

anactress.you know. Sln' was nmkin^^^^ 
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hei’seU, I lii'vir, i,in the htage. and was actually on the- evi,; 
ot ;;uiling for Atm'ric.) Mi'.s baiiiam, ymi know.” 

" They’re* mil m.uricil llieii?” asked .Mrs, Bennett 
Hoftly. 

Mrs, Br.iiidri,'t 1 i mnilh ffioitk hm’ head lanientitbiy ; 
hut her liij'i wci'e ligiil. and seven;. 

riiey duu'f know " she said. ” It may In,; so. It 
may not. they've tieen gone live of six monilis now. 
rimy were I'ls! lie.nd '»» m lialy. Ihey iimst be dimply 
living on aiom;y lemin li'. teinlily sad in any case. 
.Not evicn lieio ,0 In, .m-r, v.eddiii,",! . , (She in’oke 
oil to is:.ne an ordei,; ” No, ! distinutly told 

Undorliiil H"! t't late' ih'- I’l-r.i.i.i e.irpe.t from tlu; landing. 
He nnist timl Htiiiieiinog el'u:.,, . , 

■■ VVt;!!, and so f'euv'’ got young Blalmnlmm as hb 
best Ulan. I am oidv flimkinl tliat he didiiH want that 
yoHiit!: eleik Itdlaid, I tiinik hr. miuie was. lint lie 
nevm* rv'i'n ijini. , . . Percy is really heiiaving 

Very Weil indeed." 

'* And he's very haiipv f " asked Mttn Bemmtt ni Imr 
suit voici;, 

” \ty dear. oi cotn:'rt,! he is. . * 

{■' Please, madam, Hiilffiard has sent up to know 
whether th<- landau or tlu,; bmiigham is to coiim to tlu; 
door tir.I.’ 

1 he hrmii'ji.uii i sud ,o distinctiy.”I 
” \isd tliev gi-t 111 f ’ltniti tti-iritiiTow niglii,'' iitiwefl Mrs, 
Hi rmr-n nnuantu idfv. 


» , dv) 

.;\nd as hii^lVf.y .i. Im- -Otiod regauiin;.; hmiselt, ior the 
ke.t time .t. a ta'lieiui, ni the tall minor ot his walnut 
wurdtob uiwlau'. lyemi'diin*, his paten I-leaf her bootH 
and whitl* spits, he. lalky-hiokmg grey timiseis, hi-, whit.’ 
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waistcoat, his exquisite frockcoat, his lilac tie, liis boyish 
face and curly black hair—Vho shall say all that he 
thought ? * 

The mind of an average man-above all when he is 
scarcely more than just a man—is all but infinitely com¬ 
plex. ■ Yet if there is one thing that rises dominant and 
rigid out of the myriad motives and desires and faculties 
that twine and intertwine beneatli, it*is the power of an 
astouncjing self-deception. 

For, since Percy was just now quite cpntent and in¬ 
tensely excited, it is practically certain that he b^jJieved 
himself to have acted quite properly during the last year. 
Certainly he had made mistakes—in fact two—yet even 
these had been sincerely made. One was when he had 
determined to be a Catholic, and the other when he had 
asked Gladys- Farham to marry him. 

These mistakes he had hastened to set right. As 
regards the second of the two he had practically no scniple.s 
at all. He had acted, he believed, resolutely and bravely 
and even kindly. From the point of view at which at 
that time he had stood, he could have done nothing else 
Had not Father Hilary ^old him so ? And had not the* 
appalling escapade of Gladys since that date abunckm'tiv 
showed him howjight, even from the human point of 
view, his instinct had been ? 

And, as regards tte first of hiS mistakes, which he liad 
to remedied; on that, too, he had no scrupto He 

Tt 1 ta(i)--emotionai, inexperienced and Ixiyish. 
t was the knowledge of life, he tlionght, that had taneht 


I ■ 
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hiinself, whili! he had still been a little mmoiiiforlahle abmit 

it all, four or five months ^go.surely a man must take 

each step as it presents itself! One can only move one 
i^tep at a time I . . . Tliere was a hyiiin that said so, 
wasiCt there ? 

But now lie was content enough that all was as it 
ahould be. lho.se iicuirt-storms of the past were ovtir ■ 
those hcaviiigs of great waves that rim out of the il- 
Hnutablo distances and toss the journeying craft tio and 
fro; tliose gnsvt winds that blow where they list and 
coine K) man knows whence, and go again no man kn(nv.s 
whither. And lie had kept his head, lie tholight, during 
tlie terapast; at least, if he had lost it fur a little, he lunl 
recovered it again, and let clown his anclior and ridden 

out the swirl and the rush. If he ,had not . W(,;ll, if he 

liud not, even now he might still be drivingliefore it, in 
the company of .such mad souls as Father Hilary’■ ■(to 

tliinkM'hat he too once thought he. would lie a Triar!). 

or with poor narrow-minded Mr. Main who actually 
l>refemid Iw l,)e a Commercial Traveller than, a eiirate!' '■ 
or with Reggie Ballard, clerk and acolyte, who lived at 
Wiiijibledoii, and went to the City every day,'’and to S(. 
Francis' every Smulay. (What a bounder poor Keggit* 
was, by tlm way!) , 

Me looked slowly rourid^tlie room, I'here were'the tall 
white-framed windows; tlie inlaid dritssiiig-table all set 
out wlrii .silver Ihings; the wardrobes ; thy^ bout-cup-^ 
board; the thick black mat^it the fini-pluce; the (iee|}' 
carpet, . . . (J-ly tile way, he Iiad forgotten life’’ pmed 
case.) , 

He went to the little Japaiie,se cahiiud tliat stood oil a 
side-table ■•■(i(; was die one little thing he had broiiglit 

Iroiii his old bed-room at Hanstead).and piilletl open 

one of tln^drawers. ^ tV limiclrof keys, a jiocket knife m' 
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'two, a pair of tiny tin oandlestids/from a (’{mstmas-tree. 
smeared with drippings of pink wax, some coppers an.d 
three or four other things were there. He pushed these 
aside to find his pencil-case, and, among tfiem, a little 
brass and black-wood crucifix. But he did not notice it. 

Well; surely all this was better.^- Thh comfort and 
the wealth and the secured position--these were the 
elements of his life now—his responsibilities as a future 
landowner, and as a husband, and a fatlier—these were 
the stfirs by which he must guide his course. 

He was excited? Yes; and, naturally, and yet 
ironically enough, too, it was the future that excited him. 
It seemed to him that Life was going to begin--as his 
father had solemnly and uncomfortably told him last night 
in the smoking-room. It did not even ocQur to him that 
possibly Life was over; that he had had his chances 
and lost them.' On the contrary, he was quite convinced 
that they were just opening out, really, for the first time. 

His repeater struck like a tiny catliedral-bcll tn his 
pocket, as he moved back again towards the door. That 
was eleven, ^he reflected; and his mother had told hini 
to be down by then. 

^ So he opened the door and went slowly out. 
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.. CHAPTER XIII 

(i) 

wedding was an entin,! siiccess, 11 was at once 
a .symbol' and a transit,niration of what may be 
called Countydvife. The obeilicnt tenants of the two 
o.stat(iS fijrmed a Ixi ribboned €r()\v'i:l that occupied the 
(Uitiro^space between the two lych-giites and the^clmrch- 
porch; aird the carriages and the motois in tin.* road 
outside were four deep. 

Within, the diurch was an almost perlecL harmony oi 
t.drtli and hcavtin. luirtli, so to speak, was tiornpoHcci of 
all the inijiortant people for tweilty miles round as well 
as of a (:()nsid(.‘nibli; little jnob from London who travelled 
^ down in a .special train; and lleaveu*lvas repH'senUid 
f l)y Mr, Bennett in a shinitigjy dean surplice cut accord 
ing to the real Old Juiglish patl.ern, white „stolo and 
Oxford, howl, a choir that sang Lmd, Kiuilly /.fg/g, and an 
[/ . oi'gan that appearetl to con^^st chiefly of Vim liimma 
or as young Mr, Blakenham lmmourou>!iy lalled it, 
:sfux Vomm, * , . 

^ Ihc centre oi attention was, as miglitT.ic expected, the 
bride and brillegroom. The bride looked entirely uliarm 

( mg, coining in on hei tather'.s arm.(he aRu wore white 

^ spats, itnjt witli hi,^ Idaek cnddied sliefc, made a very 
■ 9 ' dyy .. . 
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'distinguished figure); and still more charming as she 
kneeled with Percy at the ckancel step. The sun shone 
in punctually as they kneeled there, iiucl ci^id them in 
radiant colours projected through the persons of Saint 
Simon and Saint Jude who, in an attitud^of benediction, 
presided in the window by the piilpiK" it shone also on 
the new brass tablet in the porch, that contaiinxl the list 
of all the Rectorsjof Marston from the very beginning. 

The Rector delivered a characteristic and approjuiair? 
little a*ddress (a copy of which was handed in the vestry 
afterwards to the reporter of the Coimf^ Gazdk, from 
which journal, indeed, many of these details are ffi'awn), 
His eyes were moist with honest pride and sincere emotion 
as he contemplated that meinber of his flock--now in 
full wedding-glory—who hafl caused him s® much iiiixioty 
in the pastand he made to that past the most delicate 
little reference in the world, 

“ One^ must always remember,” he said, ” tliat tin,; 
path of life is set about with I’ocks and liiddcn sfioals; 
now it is the impetuous ardour of youth that beckons the 
traveller away, now it is some pointed sliaft from wit fl¬ 
out that finds entrance between the joints of hi.s harness. 
Now it may be some passing fancy, now some iiitelle«tual 
fallacy, that beats upon the citadel of the young Church¬ 
man. ^ 3 ut, no iTTatter, brethren-’’ and so forth, The 

metaphors were mixed, but,the meaning unmistakable; 
and to convey thought, after all, is tlie highest function 
• of all language. . , 

Ill short there was not a .shadow on the scene, cxccjit 
that little patcli of gloom,to wliicl? refereuce has already 
been made. Aiid even that was largely dispelled liy 
the private comraunicatiun made by lonk Marridoii-to 
the Major and to Colonel Maitland, in the vestry, between 
die blasts of the Wedding March, fiMihe eifecfc^thai aftta , 
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all at preswit there was really no reason to believe aS 
yet the horrible rufhour'that Jim had actually married 
the girl, '[here was not a Christian who heard that re- 
--iissuring little message on that day, who did not breathe 
the more easily for it. Of course it was very shocking, 
but anything mSSbetter than that Miss Farham should , 
make an honest man of him. 

Butforthat, then—-and Jim’s absence—all was perfect, 
'fhe bells played the melody of a hymn as a preface to 
the joy-peal—a melody, it is true, which required a 
B flat bell and* did not get it; yet (as in the matter of 
the l^ftttor's metaphors) the sentiment was unmistakable. 

The crowds were indubitably loyal: afld took full 
advantage of the Rector’s indulgent concession, for once, 
to the use of ♦oufetti in the precincts of the churchyard ; 
and the procession, out to the brougham that was to 
conduct the. bridal pair up to the house, was a very hearty 
matter indeed. 

So* too, as tile hours went by, until the iiiial cleparturc 
of the iiewly-wedded couple at four o’clock, there was not 
a hitch to troulile the hostess' mind. Underbill, though 
looking harassed, had recaptured his head, it seemed, 
to sui:li effect that he was explicitly congratufated by, his 
mistress ne.xt morning. The band played loudly; the 
ices did not melt before their time; -^lo one appeared 
hot or cross: the Major.moved about with a subdued 
air that apinuired completely well-bred and easy; Lord 
Mai-ridon wa^ gracious; Mrs. Braiidrcth-Smith actually, 
held a kind of iittle court alj of her own in the inorning- 
rtmm, with a .successfiii,.sort;o|. 
jusfilication; 'and at*fouf o’clock precisely,her son ?tood, 
ill a beautiful grey i»uit, bat in hand, at the foptrof^the^^ 
nwgiiificeiit vtaircuse, witlr pensonages ranged'about'hiih 
ai the proper • ilLstances, to await the 
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Certainly he was a little excited; but no mere than wa5 
suitable. His complexion wasfistill that of a hoy, but his ■ 
eyes were those of a man, and he bore himsfilf at once 
resolutely and modestly. His Life was going to begin, 
it is necessary to remember. 

• . For he had gone through a considiS'able crisis; ..and 
had emerged from it, victorious, precisely in that way 
which probably evjsry person present* on that occasion 
would heartily have applauded. He had had his emo- 
tions—what boy does not have them.? He had had 
his dreams of austerity and Quixotism andironest human 
passion, and had trodden them determinedly dowlT He 
liad even fancied that Faith could be so great as to draw 
u man from his father’s house,, into a far country, not 
^ knowing whither he went; "and he had Jtod the moral 
courage to reipain at home. He had learned that prudence 
was tlie higher form of valour, if not actually its better 
part : an^I he had been self-controlled enough, therefore, 
to write a letter for the breaking of a girl's heart, instead 
of being weak enough to face her and tell her the truth 
wuth his own lips. 

Heaven therefore was^rewarding him. Here he stood 
- ! prerhgl who had 'done his repenting comfortably 
at home-the heir of two houses and fifteen thonsaiid a 
iur, a reasonaSe. pmdent, sensible yonng man, and 
the son-in-law of a peer. 

.^<1 hau came Mabel, d'elidotis, ti'iangolar-faced and 

Shf 1^'^ 
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buck that Silme heai-‘"'5rr‘‘’T ' P^v^ienfe gave i 

..and the 





